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CONSTITUTION. 


ARTICLE I.—NaAmMeE. 


This body shall be called the National Association of 
Elocutionists. 

ARTICLE II.—Osyjecr. 

To promote vocal culture and dramatic expression, and to 
unite the members of the fraternity of readers and teachers of 
elocution and oratory in closer professional and personal rela- 
tionship by means of correspondence, conventions, and 
exchange of publications. 


ARTICLE III.—MEMBERsHIP. 
(Adopted July 2, 1897.) 


SECTION 1. Active Membership.—Any teacher of oratory, 
elocution, dramatic expression, or voice-culture for speech, or 
any author of works upon these subjects, any public reader, 
public speaker or professional actor shall be eligible to Active 
Membership. But every applicant for Active Membership 
shall have a genera! education equivalent to graduation from 
an English High School and, in addition, shall be graduated 
from some recognized school of elocution, oratory, expression 
or dramatic-art, or shall have had the equivalent training in 


private under a teacher of recognized ability, and, further- 


more, shall have had at least two years of professional 
experience as artist or teacher subsequent to graduation, or the 
completion of the equivalent private course. 

§ 2. Associate Membership.—All persons not eligible’ to 
Active Membership, (including students of subjects named in 
Section 1) shall be eligible to Associate Membership. Asso- 
ciate members shall not be entitled to vote or hold office, 


but shall enjoy all other privileges of membership. 
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§ 3. Honorary Membership.—Persons of eminence in the 
profession, or such as may have rendered conspicuous service 
to the Association, may be elected to Honorary Membership. 

§ 4. Membership Fee.—TVYhe fee for Active or Associate 
Membership in the Association shall be $3 for the first year, 
payable on application for membership, and $2 for each suc- 
ceeding year. Non-payment of dues for two successive years 
shall entail loss of membership in the Association. 

§ 5. ilection.—Election, except in the case of Honorary 
Membership, shall be by the Board of Directors, upon recom- 
mendation by the Committee on Credentials. | Honorary 
Members shall be elected by the whole body. 

§ 6. Credentials.—The Board of Directors of the Associa- 
tion shall elect from their number a Committee on Creden- 
tials, who shall determine the fitness of all applicants for 
admission. ‘The first committee shall consist of three mem- 
bers, elected for one, two and three years respectively. The 
vacancy occurring each year shall be filled at each annual 
meeting by the election of a member for the full term of three 
years. In case of the inability of any member to serve out 
the term for which he was elected, the Board of Directors shall 
also elect a member for the unexpired portion thereof. The 
Committee on Credentials shall publish in the official organ 
of the Association from time to time a list of applicants 
recommended by them for membership, and shall post a com- 
plete list of the same in some conspicuous part of the hall of 
meeting at least twelve hours preceding the opening of the 
convention. Applications received later than the Saturday 
preceding the convention shall be referred to subsequent 
meetings of the Board of Directors; but, in no case shall an 
applicant be elected without twelve hours’ notice of his recom- 
mendation by posting the same. Any member, having a valid 
objection to the admission of an applicant so posted, shall 
have the privilege of a hearing thereupon before the Commit- 
tee on Credentials. Pending election, the Committee on 
Credentials may instruct the door-keeper to admit all appli- 


cants upon presentation of the Treasurer’s receipt for member- 


ship dues. 
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§ 7. Appeal_—Appeal from the action of the Committee 
on Credentials may be made to the Board of Directors, but 
from the action of the Board there can be no appeal. 


ARTICLE IV.—Orricers. 

There shal] be annually chosen a President, two Vice- 
Presidents, a Secretary, and a Treasurer, whose duties shall be 
those ordinarily devolving upon such officers. ‘There shall 
also be a Board of twenty-one Directors, divided into three 
classes: Committee of Ways and Means, Literary Committee, 
and Board of Trustees. The seven persons receiving the high- 
est number of votes shall be elected for three years, the 
seven receiving the next highest number shall be elected for 
two years, and the next seven for one year. ‘The officers first 
named shall be ex-officio members of the Board of Directors. 

Seven directors shall be elected annually to fill places of the 
seven retiring. 

ARTICLE V.—MEETINGs. 

The annual meeting of the Association shall be held at such 
time and place as the Directors may suggest and the Associa- 
tion determine. 


ARTICLE VI.—SEcrTIons. 


The Association may, during the year, organize itself into 
sections, each appointing its own chairman, and each being 
responsible for papers and reports in its special department of 
study, which documents shall be forwarded to the Directors. 


ARTICLE VII.—ALTERATIONS. 

Alterations of this constitution may be made by a vote of 
two-thirds of the members present at any annual meeting, pro- 
vided that three months’ notice of the same shall be given by 
the Directors in writing. 

ARTICLE VIII.—Norice or ALTERATION. 
Any and all notices of alternations of, or amendments to, the 


. : . . 7 / . 
Constitution, duly announced in WERNER’S MAGAZINE during 
the year, shall be deemed lawful notice to each and every 
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member of the Association; said alteration or amendment 
shall be open to discussion and acceptance or rejection at the 
coming Convention, as provided in Article VII. of the Consti- 
tution. Such notification shall be duly signed by the chair- 
man and Board of Directors. 


BY-LAWS. 


1. Rules of Order.—Rules of order shall be those govern- 
ing all deliberative assemblies, Robert’s ‘‘ Rules of Order” 
being the standard of authority in cases of doubt. 

2. Quorum.—Seven shall constitute a quorum in the Board 
of Directors. A quorum of the Association for business 
purposes shall consist of thirty-five members. 

3. Elections —A majority vote of the members present at a 
regular meeting shall decide the question of the reception or 
rejection of new members. Unless a ballot is called for all 
elections shall be by acclamation. Not more than three 
honorary members shall be elected in one year. 

4. Committees.—The Committee on Ways and Means shall 
consider and report to the Directors the time, place, and 
arrangements for each annual meeting, subject to the approval 
of the Association. ‘The Literary Committee shall be respon- 
sible for the literary, scientific and artistic features of the 
annual meeting, and shall report the same to the Board. ‘The 
Trustees shall have control of the property of the Association, 
books, manuscripts, or works of art. They shall be responsible 
for the custody of revenue of the Association, whether from 
donations, bequests, members’ fees, investments, or from other 
sources. 

5. Absent Members.— Members detained from attending the 
annual meeting shall notify the Secretary. 

6. Papers.—No paper shall be read before the Convention 
of the National Association of Elocutionists except by the 
author of the same, and no essay shall be published in the 
official report of the Association except such as has been read — 
by the author at the Convention, the proceedings of which 
constitute the report of said Convention. But this By-law 
shall not be construed so as to prevent the reading and pub- 
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lishing of the essay of any distinguished scientist or literateur 
who may be invited by the Literary Committee to prepare an 
essay for the Association. The Literary Committee shall be 
accountable to the Board of Directors for all such invitations. 

7. Advertising —No person, whether a member of the 
Association or not, shall be allowed to advertise in any manner 
in the rooms of the Convention any publication, composition, 
device, school, or invention of any sort, whether by free dis- 
tribution, by circulars, or orally. 

8. Moditcation or Suspension of By-Laws.—The above pro- 
vision shall be modified or suspended only by a two-thirds 
vote at regular meetings. 


NATIONAL 
ASSOCIATION OF ELOCUTIONISTS. 


THE Eighth Annual Meeting of the National Association of 
Elocutionists met at Chautauqua, N. Y., commencing on June 
26, 1899. 

The first session of the main body was called to order at 
3 Pp. M. by President Thomas C. Trueblood, in the Amphi- 
theater. 

The proceedings were opened with prayer, by the Rev. 
Wilbur P. Theirkield, President of Gammon ‘Theological 
Seminary, Atlanta, Ga. 

PRESIDENT TRUEBLOOD: We have with us this afternoon 
one that I know is very much interested in the work of this 
Association. I remember some years ago reading an address 
on oratory delivered by Chancellor Vincent before an audience 
assembled at the dedication of a new building at Evanston, 
Ills. It was a most eloquent address, in which he showed his 
interest in and sympathy with the work of this organization, 
the teaching of elocution and oratory in the colleges and 
private schools of our country. 

We are proud to have him with us today, the founder and 
leading spirit of the Chautauqua movement all over the world, 
Bishop John H. Vincent, who will give us welcome on behalf 


of the Directors of the Chautauqua Assembly. 


ADDRESS OF WELCOME. 


BisHoPe JOHN H. VINCENT. 


Mr. President, Members of the N. A. E., Ladies and Gentlemen :— 
When you come to Chautauqua you come to friends who 


understand you, and who know what you are after. ‘here are 
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many people who suppose that elocutionists have nothing to 
do but pose and pronounce, entertain and amuse, thrill and 
dismiss ; and about all that is necessary is a good voice—-a strong 
deep voice, and power to make appropriate gestures. Now 
it so happens that here at Chautauqua we have been for many 
years under the instruction of Prof. Clark and of Mrs. Bishop; 
and we have come to know that to be an elocutionist means 
a great deal; that back of the art is a science; and that the art 
and the science must center in a personality; and that this 
personality must be to a degree familiar with the widest realm 
fo thought. We have come to know that elocution requires 
thorough physical culture, a knowledge of and sympathy with 
the best literature, a knowledge of human nature, of that 
human nature that has expressed itself in an exalted way on the 
plane of human history, the human nature that we find in the - 
family, in the individual soul as it communes with God, and 
as it has sorrowed, and aspired and struggled. 

So that in reality in coming to Chatauqua you come to 
friends who know how large your field is, and how much 
their is back of the public expression. We know as well as 
you dothat when one has made the largest professional prepa- 
ration there is a serious task in the expression itself. 

Some people think, some ministers think that to know and 
to feel truth will suffice. You know that knowing and feeling 
truth one must also understand the art of expression in such 
a fashion as to attract and hold attention and to convince the 
judgment, and to dominate the feeling. An old Deacon ina 
business meeting of the church once said in advocating a 
measure which he had proposed, “ Brethren what I want is to 


have this thing got; and I don’t care how it’s got only so it 
gits got.” The old gentleman was undoubtedly in earnest, 
and he cared for the main end, but you see and I see that 
having an end to secure, it is of very great advantage to be 
able to attain it through accuracy, facility, and fidelity to the 
law of utterance. ‘Timid men often suffer sore embarrassment 


in public speech. I myself know through fifty years experi- 
ence in public, what it is too suffer on the platform, and then 
endure agony of soul after having left the platform. I have 
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preached, or delivered an address at night, and then gone to 
my room and tossed about on my bed through three or four 
sleepless hours, as I recalled sentence after sentence in which 
infelicity after infelicity had marred my performance. - I was 
a foolish man to suffer. I discover certain elements in my 
personality, which, had they been a little more normal and 
nobler, would not have allowed me to suffer, I having done 
the best that I could under the circumstances. But I do 
appreciate the importance of that art and science which give 
to a man repose and power when he has something to say and 
when he is anxious to say it in the most effective manner pos- 
sible. Father Taylor of Boston was a man of genius, and an 
able public speaker. Ralph Waldo Emerson would take his 
distinguished English friends to the Mariner’s Bethel to hear 
Father Taylor preach; and Father ‘Taylor, with lofty ideals, 
real ability, but sensitive as a girl, and full of self-consciousness, 
would often through sheer embarrassment labor and blush and 
perspire before his congregation. One day he broke down in 
the midst of the discourse, and drawing a long breath and 
wiping his brow exclaimed, “ Brethren my nominative case has 
lost its verb, but I am bound for glory!” Now it is a great 


thing when one has faith in the world for which he is bound, to 


be able on the way to command himself, gain self-pnastery and 


master the multitude. 

Mr. Chairman, and Ladies and Gentlemen, what | think 
one needs in the furtherance of the art of elocution is the 
facility which comes from long continued practice, so that one 
may feel perfectly at home before an audience. When a 
speaker is self-conscious he exhausts nine-tenths of his force 
in restraining himself, whereas he needs the whole of it for 
securing the attention of his audience. Constant practice, 
with a true knowledge of the principles involved, will in time 
guarantee self-possession. We shall give less attention to the 
mode than to the matter. People who are not in the habit of 
liturgical services often say that they cannot be devotional 
through a prescribed form of words, and yet the same people 
will sing heartily, intelligently, and devoutly a hymn written 


ages before, by some one else. So people who are accustomed 
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preached, or delivered an address at night, and then gone to 
my room and tossed about on my bed through three or four 
sleepless hours, as I recalled sentence after sentence in which 
infelicity after infelicity had marred my performance. «I was 
a foolish man to suffer. I discover certain elements in my 
personality, which, had they been a little more normal and 
nobler, would not have allowed me to suffer, I having done 
the best that I could under the circumstances. But I do 
appreciate the importance of that art and science which give 
to a man repose and power when he has something to say and 
when he is anxious to say it in the most effective manner pos- 
sible. Father Taylor of Boston was a man of genius, and an 
able public speaker. Ralph Waldo Emerson would take his 
distinguished English friends to the Mariner’s Bethel to hear 
Father Taylor preach; and Father Taylor, with lofty ideals, 
real ability, but sensitive as a girl, and full of self-consciousness, 
would often through sheer embarrassment labor and blush and 
perspire before his congregation. One day he broke down in 
the midst of the discourse, and drawing a long breath and 
wiping his brow exclaimed, “ Brethren my nominative case has 
lost its verb, but I am bound for glory!” Now it is a great 


thing when one has faith in the world for which he is bound, to 


be able on the way to command himself, gain self-nastery and 
master the multitude. 


Mr. Chairman, and Ladies and Gentlemen, what I think 
one needs in the furtherance of the art of elocution is the 
facility which comes from long continued practice, so that one 
may feel perfectly at home before an audience. When a 
speaker is self-conscious he exhausts nine-tenths of his force 
in restraining himself, whereas he needs the whole of it for 
securing the attention of his audience. Constant practice, 
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ages before, by some one else. So people who are accustomed 
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to liturgical worship may engage in formal prayers with as 
much devoutness as though they were an extemporaneous 
composition of their own. What we need is practice, repose, 
facility. If we are, and Aave, and know, we may unconsciously 
employ gesture and tone in impressing people with the truth 
which inspires us. 

I bid you a hearty welcome to Chautauqua; and when your 
convention has adjourned remember that there are Chautauqua 
to-morrows reaching through July and August, and every 
to-morrow will be as delightful in spirit and welcome as to- 
day. Welcome, Ladies and Gentlemen, to Chautauqua, 


President Trueblood then introduced Prof. George E. 
Vincent, of the University of Chicago, Principal of the Depart- 
ment of Instruction of Chautauqua, who gave welcome in 
behalf of that Department. 


ADDRESS OF WELCOME ON BEHALF OF THE 
DEPARTMENT OF INSTRUCTION OF THE 
CHAUTAUQUA ASSEMBLY. 


®y Pror. GEorGE E. VINCENT, PRINCIPAL. 


Mr. President, Ladies and Gentlemen: 

One of the arts of public speaking which I have been unable 
to practice this afternoon consists in making sure, when two 
addresses are to be made of like character, that yours is the 
first. You then have the pleasure of browsing over the subject 
without anxiety for yourself, and unconcerned about those 


who follow. Iam sorry that you should have seen this after- 
noon such an exhibition of parental thoughtlessness. I regret, 
too, that the institution has not shown better “team play.” 
As a matter of fact, the conference which should have taken 
place on this subject was omitted; therefore my best material 
has evaporated within the last few minutes. 

I am asked to welcome you in behalf specifically of the 
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educational, or instruction department of Chatauqua; I can 
very properly give you welcome to Chautauqua in connection 
with this part of our work, because almost from the beginning 
we have had here regular, systematic instruction in elocution 
and oratory. 

The first work in this field was done by Professor Churchill, 
who was followed by Professor Cumnock. He in turn was 
succeeded by Prof. ‘T. C. Trueblood, by Prof. A. W. Merrill, 
and by Prof. S. H. Clark, respectively. So you see that since 
the latter seventies we have had at Chautauqua systematic 
work in elocution and oratory under men whose reputation 
was of the first rank for pedagogic skill in this department. 

We believe at Chautauqua that the work in elocution and 
oratory, as in every other branch of education, is going through 
certain stages, and is every year becoming more systematized. 
Its methods are being more carefully organized, so that each 
year the work contributes in a marked degree to the general 
reputation of Chautauqua for careful and successful instruction. 
We also believe that the work of the departments involved in 
elocution and oratory at Chautauqua are among the most im- 
portant elements of our educational system. We have always 


given them a wide scope; we have always sought in every way 


to afford our summer citizens opportunities not only for techni- 
cal class instruction, but of listening to some of the best 
elocutionists in the country. 

Just at this point may I be pardoned for making the sugges- 
tion that the elocutionists of the United States adopt what might 
perhaps be termed the “Trade Union” system. You might 
easily find another name for it. But what I mean to suggest is, 
that you devise some way of labeling people, so that the public 
may know who are absolutely to be trusted in the elocutionary 
market. You have no idea what a great benefit this would be 
to a large number of managers. (Laughter and applause). 
Now you behold in me, for example, a sort of human butfer be- 
tween Chautauqua as an institution, and I forget how many 
thousands of elocutionists. I am put in a very embarrassing 
position. Forgive an apparent lapse into personalities. The 
principle involved is one quite apart from individual intesest. 
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Let us take a concrete case. A letter is received by us from 
some distinguished minister. I think ministers are rather 
fond of giving letters of endorsement. I don’t know 
why it is; perhaps because they have a remarkable facility in 
the use of language. A letter is received then, let us say, 
from some distinguished Bishop, describing Miss Matilda 
Smith as one of the most accomplished of readers and imper- 
sonators. On the strength of this letter the lady makes her 
application. It is an embarrassing position. The Bishop is 
a distinguished man, as I have said; his reputation is such 
that his words must be given due weight, and so, perhaps, 
Miss Matilda Smith is offered an engagement. She comes 
before an audience of four thousand people, and it transpires 
that the only work she has ever done has been in acquitting 
herself cleverly before a small gathering of her friends and 
relatives at home at some local entertainment, when the young 
gentlemen of the press wrote very pleasant notices. So she 
comes before this great audience, before those who have lis- 
tened to some of the most distinguished elocutionists of the 
country. She does not make what you might calla ‘“hit;” 
in fact, sometimes her voice does not carry beyond the inner 
rim of the ampitheatre here, or perhaps she does the “ Chariot 
Race” from Ben Hur. You never can be quite sure just what 
is going to be the result. And if it turns out that she does 
make a miserable failure, then people come around to us and 
say, “ Where did you find Miss MatildaSmith?” “ How long 
are you going to do this sort of thing?’ or, “ What will the 
institution come to if this policy is to be pursued?” And 
then immediately we register a vow never to engage any elo- 
cutionists save those of national reputation. Presently some 
charming lady appears on the scene who has not a national 
reputation, but has a very attractive personality, and whose 
voice sounds delightful. She says, “ How are young people 
going to be encouraged?”’ ‘“ How is talent ever to be discov- 
ered, if you don’t begin to discover it?” ‘Then we feel like cruel 
monsters; we feel that instead of looking for rising ability and 
helping to develop it, we are crushing aspiring talent; we are 
disappointing and neglecting those who might add greatly to 
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the pleasure of our audiences. Such is our dilemma. So, 
don’t you see that if there were only some way by which 
elocutionists could be branded with a Union lable, we might 
say, “‘ We know the reputation of this instution recommending 
this person to be such that we are quite safe in making this 
engagement.” I don’t know that this is a feasible plan. I 
simply suggest it, so that some such method may be evolved 
for the sake of those who are placed in positions similar to 
ours at Chautauqua. ‘The administration here, I beg to assure 
you, are not men who think we know how to read better than 
anybody else. We are not particularly anxious to occupy the 


platform; but we are interested in trying to present here from 


year to year those abilities that have commanded recognition 


from the country at large, those qualities which are sure to 
call forth enthusiasm from our large audiences, and in this way 
to give the largest amount of pleasure and inspiration to our 
summer citizens. 

We have a duty on the one hand to protect our audiences; 
and perhaps I may say that on the other hand we do recog- 
nize the fact that where ability is to be found, we ought to 
recognize it and give it scope. 

In closing, just a word as to the mission of the elocutionist 
in the larger sense of the word: Entertainment is all very 
well; and the elocutionist is to be congratulated upon giving 
so much pleasure to his fellow-men. But it seems to me that 
there is a much nobler conception of the elocutionist’s role. 
If we believe that education in its largest sense consists in 
handing down from one generation to the next the great tradi- 
tion of the race, what nobler service can there be than to give 
forth with all the moving force of the living, breathing organ- 
ism the great thoughts of the inspired minds of every age, to 
reproduce with all the power of the human voice and human 
figure the undying eloquence of past and present? 

From this point of view Chautauqua is glad to welcome you. 
who represent this great ideal, the passing on through the 
medium of the human voice, reinforced by all the arts of 
bodily expression, the great inheritance of the race. 

We bid you hearty welcome. (Applause.) 
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PRESIDENT TRUEBLOOD’S ADDRESS. 


Fellow Teachers, Ladies and Gentlemen: 


We are met together in our eighth annual convention for 
the purpose of discussing fully and freely the elements of our 
art and to contribute each his share to the general advance- 
ment of the profession. As we are about to enter upon the 
work of another year may we not with profit consider the 
influence of an art which has caused it to be given a place in 
the college curriculum and _ has established schools of oratory 
in every prominent city. In short, what is the educational 
value of sound training in public speaking? 

As speaking involves the whole man, body, soul and spirit, 
and as man is what he is, not in one part but throughout, 
‘from the animal stomach to the throbbing brain,” so that 
when he thinks “he thinks the whole trunk through,”’ I shall 
treat the subject from three standpoints: the value of our work 
from the standpoint of the physical, from the standpoint of 
the intellectual, and from the standpoint of the moral. 

How may the study of expression benefit the race physically? 

The teacher of expression if he would make his students 
well rounded men, must take into account their physical 
development. Not that he himself should do the work of the 
physical culturist, though that is not incompatible with -his 
work, but he should see that it is done systematically and 
well, and according to the laws of symmetry. But there 
are certain elements of physical strength for speaking, not 
required by the athlete or even by the man of physical com- 


petency, that no one but the wise teacher of elocution is sup- 


posed to understand. It is to these, in particular, I would 
now address myself. 

The study of expression develops to a high degree the 
organs of respiration. ‘The student not only gains lung power 
but he gains breath-propelling power. While the athlete 
strives for lung capacity, aerating surface and the power to 
hold and economize the breath for great physical efforts, the 
trained speaker learns to sustain the breath for steady tone 
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production and develops the muscles of forced expiration for 
strong utterance. Such discipline is not only necessary to 
strong vocal power but is a prime element of good health and 
fine spirits. 

An educational advantage, apparent to everyone, is that 
which comes to the student from vocal discipline. While 
such discipline is not wholly physical, the mental and spiritual 
coming in for their share, yet it is largely physical. The 
voice must be trained for purity, compass, strength and mel- 
lowness. It is a physical process to discipline the throat 
muscles, enlarge the cavities of resonance, strengthen the fibre 
of the cords and make firm by exercise the membranes of the 
throat and the nose. It is a physical process to join easily 
the various parts of the compass into flexible and beautiful 
speech notes. It is a physical process to kearn so to con- 
trol the vocal organs as to avoid breathiness and hollow- 
ness of tone. ‘The clearness of tone-production which comes 
from vocal exercise under careful direction is a great saver of 
strength to the speaker, for the use of breathy tones causes too 
frequent respirations and this results in overstimulation of the 
brain and is therefore weakening. The same may be said of 
poor enunciation. In mumbling, where the organs of articu- 
lation are not held firmly in contact there is a waste both of 
tone and breath and a waste of either is a waste of vitality. 
We cannot strengthen articulation and lung power without 
benefiting the whole system. ‘The exercise of the lungs in 
reading aloud is most healthful. The late Dr. Studly, one of 
the most prominent Methodist divines, whose Bible and hymn 


reading were a revelation and who possessed the finest voice 


I ever heard in the pulpit, gained his power by daily practice 


in reading aloud. He once said to me: “I often begin a 
play of Shakespeare and read it quite through before I awaken 
to the fact that I must be at my sermons.” 

Right speaking is a benefit rather than a detriment to the 
health; the physical effects of wrong speaking are often dis- 
astrous. We have but to recall the numerous instances of 
ministers who have had to give up their work because of wast- 


ing throat diseases caused by ill use of the voice. What shall 
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we say to one about to give up in despair for lack of vocal 
strength to meet the requirements of his work? Would you 
send him to a physician? Nine times in ten he should go to 
the teacher of oratory. It is not a course of medication he 
needs so much as a course in common sense methods of 
speaking. Countless are the instances of men who after having 
changed their methods of speaking have been able to resume 
their labors and do more and harder work than ever before. 
Did anybody ever hear of such a one having to give up ordi- 
nary conversation with his family and friends on account of 
his throat difficulty? Had he employed a style of speaking 
based on conversation and not sought some ethereal way of 
addressing his audience, there would have been little cause 
for his giving up. 

But this state of affairs is not confined to the preachers. I 
myself can give testimony to the curative effects of proper 
vocal training. For eleven months, on account of wrong 
methods of voice production taught me in the beginning, I 
was unable to pursue my chosen work and should have had to 
give it up had I not then come under the instruction of the 
venerated Murdoch, to whose methods I attribute complete 
recovery. So what I am saying is not mere theory, but a 
conclusion reached by careful observation and a sad experi- 
ence which enables me to give personal testimony. 

Again, bounding vocal health has a reflex action upon the 
spirits of the speaker and in due proportion upon his audi- 
ence, The first element of success in public speaking is to 
be heard. Recall the discomfort and chagrin you have exper- 
ienced in some audiences where you desired very much to 
hear some distinguished speaker who, for lack of voice and 
method, was unable to be heard. For this very reason Mat- 
thew Arnold was obliged to cancel his engagements to lecture 
in America. He could not be heard. ‘The ring and penetra- 
tive power that sound vocal training give to the voice make it 
a source of pleasure to listen to a speaker and the ease of 
listening reflects upon and stimulates the one speaking. 

The same argument will apply to the second of the elements 
of speaking,—the art of being understood. For some are 
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heard that are not understood. Who has not sat under the 
broken English but thundering tones of some foreigner, and 
strained to the point of distraction to gather what he was 
saying? Or who has not heard one of our own nationality so 
vociferate that the sounds banging against the eardrums have 
drowned themselves in confusion, till the tired ear shut its 
sense against words freighted with truth. ‘The correction of 
these faults is largely physical and it is an untold advantage 
to both speaker and audience that these defects be corrected 
in due time. 

There is another physical advantage in the study of express- 
ion not wholly reached by directors of gymnasiums, and that 
is grace of bearing and gesture. ‘lhe healthy, well developed 
man is not always graceful in his movements. Some of the 
finest athletes I have ever known were most awkward in their 
attitudes and movements on the platform. ‘The work of the 
elocutionist must supplement that of the physical culturist. 
Happy the teacher of oratory who can place his pupils in 
the hands of the director of a gymnasium, who is both a phy- 
sician and a gymnast, but the teacher, of expression must add 
grace to the work of muscle making. ‘The standing position 
for speaking is not the same as that for military or gymnasium 
practice. ‘There isa poise of body, of chest, of neck, of head that 
the gymnasium does not teach. It is left for us to accomplish 
these things by what I shall venture to term ‘‘the gymnastics 
of speaking.”” We must know and teach the uses of relaxation 
and vitalization, we must know the uses of the centres and 
radii of motion and how they are employed in gesture, we 
must know the best positions of neck and head and torso for 
right vocal effect, we must know and teach the relation of 
poise and attitude to the passions. How often, fellow-teach- 


ers, in paraphrase of Shylock, shall we have to say of awkward 


young speakers, “‘ How much more manly art thou than thy 
looks!” 


Another physical element, not so clearly ours to educate, 


but yet so closely connected with our work that I cannot leave 
it unmentioned, is nerve power, self control. As_ public 


speaking is more or less a nervous strain, I hold it to be our 
2 
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duty as educators to know something of those simple laws 
which, if weli followed, will avoid nervous waste and conserve 
the energies of the speaker. ‘There are reckless public 
speakers as well as reckless men in other walks of life. One 
of our most famous preachers to-day, when remonstrated with, 
for doing the work of three men, laughingly remarked: ‘The 
men that have been advising me thus for the last twelve vears 
are nearly all dead.” = But he is paying the penalty of thus 
disregarding natural laws and perhaps after a few more years 
of enforced rest he may gain sufficient vigor to go on with his 
work, but he can never fully regain his powers. ‘To the 
speaker, of all men, nerve-power is essential. What are some 
of the precautions that may add to the speaker’s effectiveness? 

In the first place, a speaker in preparing an address should 
not study and practice up to the last moment. ‘The worry 
about a speech up to the time of speaking is one of the sever- 
est strains a person has to endure. It is even worse than the 
effort itself. The day before a speech ought to be play-day. 
Saturday and Monday ought to be days of recreation for the 
preacher. They should be devoted to social, intellectual and 
physical exhilaration. He should be out on the hills, in the 


woods, along the streams and lakes, in the art galleries, on 


the golf links, or watching college sports. ‘The mind uncon- 
sciously collects vital force from the complete change. One 
gets condition without thinking about it, and that is the best 
kind of condition. ‘The reader, the actor, the orator would 
all fare better by resting and by recreation before their efforts. 
A tired memory is like a tired horse. It is not alert and can- 
not be goaded into its best work. 

Another pertinent question. What shall we do with our- 
selves after the speech when the mind is wrought up to an 
intense pitch of enthusiasm? How shall we earliest procure 
that rest and sleep which knit up the raveled sleave of care? 
Rather than toss about for two hours it would be better to 
use a simple though most sensible and effective remedy. ‘The 
brain surcharged with blood must be relieved. An attack 
upon another part of the body by bathing or rubbing will 
suffice, for the blood rushes there away from the head to fortify 
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against the attack. A hot or cold bath will call the blood 
away from the head and give immediate relief. Many public 
speakers among them Beecher and Phillips Brooks, testify to 
the effectiveness of this simple precaution and urge it as far 
better than “tinkering with the body for special occasions ”’ 
with various kinds of stimulants. We, as teachers, should 
know these simple laws of health that our students may use 
them without having to wait so many years to discover them, 
perhaps by chance. 

The study of these physical elements are noble when under- 
taken with the view of rendering the body a fit instrument to 
serve the good purpose of the heart. Fine speeches often 
accomplish nothing for lack of physical force. Most persua- 
sive men are of strong physical development, with good 
digestion and great lung power, the power to thrust truth out 
at nen and give what Beecher calls “lunge” to a man’s speak 
ing. Who wants to listen to an invalid preacher with his 
piteous prayers and moaning hymns. Men depressed in body 
and heavy in mind cannot get eloquent. It takes a vigorous, 


vital man to arouse and re-fashion. The best condition for 


eloquence is when the body is in a perfect state of health. 
» . 


Governor Roosevelt, one of the most vital of men, was a 
physical weakling. But he had the good sense to see that it 
takes more than a brain and a moral nature to make a man. 
So he set to work to build up a body and became an athlete 
who could stand the rough life of the plains, the tussle with 
Tammany, or the hardships of the Cuban campaign. Phillips 
«Brooks declares that “the training of the full body is a part 
of that total self-consecration which cannot be divided and 
which all together make you the medium through which God 
may reach his children’s lives. Be alive, not dead. Do 
everything to keep the vitality at its fullest.” Beecher says 
that ‘while it is important to train for thought and matter, 
it is only second in importance to train for condition.”” While 
Spurgeon once said, “‘ I believe that everyone should train his 
voice and body under some system of elocution, first for the 
health it affords; second, for its educating effects; third, for 
the advantage it gives over others for usefulness.”’ 
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I have spoken thus fully upon the physical side of our art 
because I feel that we do not altogether appreciate that side, . 
but let us now consider the gains intellectually in the study of 
expression. 

First, I believe that a knowledge of the underlying princi- 
ples of elocution is a mental development equal to and quite 
as useful as that offered by any of the liberal sciences. All 
correct speaking is based upon certain principles. These 
principles have been discovered and formulated by the pio- 
neers of the art, and may be mastered and applied by young 
students of expression. While it was left to our fathers to 
come upon success by practice right or wrong, it is the heritage 
of the generations present and to come to reach results not by 
accidental means but by pursuing the philosophy of correct 
speaking. These principles may become as much a part of 
us as the principles of Rhetoric or Logic or Music. Will any 
one say that these subjects are not founded on basic princi- 
ples, and that it is not an intellectual accomplishment to under- 
stand them? 

Again, the study of expression involves a study of literature. 
The moment one begins to give expression to the lines of 
another, he seeks the proper meaning and tries to make others 
understand it as he does. This is mental transportation, pure 
and simple and is a high intellectual process, for it cultivates 
the imagination, and stimulates taste for good literature both 
in reader and listener. ‘The public reader who dramatizes 
works of fiction for public recital, in which he preserves the 
central idea of the author brushing aside verbiage and 


arranging the principal parts for presentation is, doing literary 


work which the public appreciates,—a work which if not 
wholly creative, is yet constructive and tends most strongly to 
develop the literary gift. 

The student of expression deals not only with general liter- 
ature, but particularly with the master orations of all time. 
The teacher of expression cannot escape the oratorical feature 
of our work unless he forcibly puts it aside. To be a teacher 
of oratory be must deal with something more than dramatic 
reading for public entertainment. I am strongly impressed 
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that the teaching of oratory is our chief work,—-the work that 
appeals most strongly to educators and to the public; the 
work which coupled with the teaching of elocution has estab- 
lished chairs in many of our leading universities. ‘The study 
of oratory leads us to the study of great orations, to seek the 
purpose of the speech, the historic events of the time and the 


special occasions that called them forth; it leads us to select and 


commit those passages which embody the dominant thought 


and which appeal most strongly to us. The delivery of these 
passages with a spirit aroused by a full appreciation of the 
circumstances which led to their utterance, is nothing short of 
eloquence. I have heard such passages delivered by students 
who so transfused their spirits into my spirit that I have tin- 
gled from head to foot and could not feel that I should have 
been more aroused by the orator himself. If such a man can 
grow eloquent with the words of another, he can be eloquent 
himself under like conditions. 

Furthermore, a close study of master orations reveals their 
structure. The ability to discover the plan of a speech and 
put it into form is a step toward formulating one’s own 
thought on some question of the hour. ‘This is progress in 
public speaking greatly to be desired. 

It should also be remembered that our masterpieces of ora- 
tory are the best prose we have. Where is the prose on this 
side the Atlantic that can match the speech of Patrick Henry in 
the Virginia Convention, the Bunker Hill orations of Webster 
and his reply to Hayne, Phillips on the ‘“ Murder of Love- 
joy,” Lincoln’s Gettysburg address and Sumner’s ‘“ True 
Grandeur of Nations” ? The walls of every schoolhouse in 
the land ring with these classics, and their phrases like our 
national songs, become the highest expression of our patriotism. 

Another highly intellectual process called forth by our work 
is the actual construction and delivery of speeches. ‘This is 
purely creative. ‘There is no higher intellectual accomplish- 
ment than to be able to convince men and move them to 
action. ‘That is the gift that made Hamilton, Webster, Phil- 
lips and Beecher supreme. ‘That is the gift that to-day is help- 
ing men to preferment. ‘The man that can speak well gathers 
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clients; whether in court or in Congress, the people place their 
affairs in the hands of the skillful advocate. It is our duty as 
teachers to strengthen this side of men, to contribute in great 
measure to the success of those professions which demand 
speaking. Schools of oratory that neglect this side of expres- 
sion should either abolish the name or come up to it. 

Another advantage to be gained by the study of oratorical 
expression is the development of style. Some one has said 
that “Style is the man’, but let us remember that as the man 
improves, the style should improve. Just as that style of elo- 
cution is the best which calls least attention to itself, so that 
literary style is best which is “least obtrusive, which lets 
through the truth most nearly in its absolute purity”. Involved, 
circuitous, parenthetical sentences, even though rythmical and 
well balanced, tend to cloud the understanding and lose atten- 
tion. Beecher in his Yale lectures to preachers says: ‘* Don’t 
whip with a switch that has the leaves on if you want to tingle. 
I have known men whose style was magnificent when they 
were once thoroughly mad. ‘Temper straightened out all the 
curls and made their sentences straight as a lance.” 

I once heard the President of a theological seminary say to 
his students: “If you want to study style, go out and watch 
the boys play marbles. Their language is not always chaste 
but it is direct and forcible and instantly understood.” Emer- 
son declares that the language of the street is superior in 
force to that of the academy and bewails the fact that scholars 
do not convey their meaning in terms as short and strong as 
the porter or truckman. He says further that the moment an 
orator rises to any height of thought or passion, he descends 
in his language to the level of his audience. What Emerson 
says is the very essence of vigorous style. ‘The common peo- 
ple must be reached in home-bred Anglo-Saxon words which 
strike the imagination and which awaken “ineffable and trem- 
ulous memories”. 

Our students of oratory must be taught these elements of 
power. They must know that constant writing and extempor- 
izing are necessary to perfect style; that they must practice 
for rhythm and cadence to see that the idea gets off the 
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tongue properly; that compactness .of style stopping short of 
the dry and plain on the one hand and the diffuse on the other 
is devoutly to be wished: that there should be variety of style 
to rest the audience, that wit and humor should be intermin- 
gled with story and fact; illustration and experience with 
exposition and argument. Better than a dead level of argu- 
ment is to get the mouth open with a laugh and then thrust 
in a chunk of wisdom. ‘This is a duty that we as teachers owe 
to the audiences to be addressed by those under our charge. 
Viewed in the light of the pleasure and profit that come to 
the people who might otherwise turn a deaf ear to instruction 
and appeal, there is no other name to be applied to it than 
philanthropy. 

I would name also the cultivation of the imagination as 


another of the values of education in expression. By asso- 


ciating the mind with the best thought of the ages, by 


dwelling upon the most striking passages, by committing and 
reciting the parts that most strongly appeal to us, by attempt- 
ing to embody in our own writing some of the elements of 
beauty contained in the masterpieces, we develop in a high 
degree the imagination, the literary faculty, the memory, the 
love of the beautiful. The ability to clothe in appropriate 
language the imagery of the mind, grows by what it feeds on. 
This ability is aroused by the responsibility of facing an audi- 
ence and by the audience itself; and while I do not believe 
in extemporaneous acquisition, | do believe that the stimulus 
of an audience puts one in fuller command of his resources, 
arouses the memory to produce facts, incidents, and _ illustra- 
tions, long since apparently forgotten. 

Webster says that when he arose to reply to Hayne and had 
subdued by a strong effort. his trepidation ‘that “all he had 
ever read or thought or acted, in literature, in history, in law, 
in politics, seemed to unroll before him in one glowing pan- 
orama and then it was easy if he wanted a thunderbolt to 
reach out and take it as it went smoking by.”’ 

The study of oratory develops the logical faculty,— the 
highest mental act. The study of argumentative productions 
stimulates the power to put things together, to deduce argu- 
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ments from premises, to follow a chain of reasoning to its 
conclusion. It develops skill in determining when exposition 
should change to argument or illustration. Many an effect 
has been lost because the speaker held too long to a subtle 
arguinent. By trying to make his speech symmetrical he has 
lost his audience. ‘ Many a preacher,” says Mr. Beecher, “in 
trving to save a sermon has lost a soul. An argument may 
as well go forward by illustration as by abstract statement.” 

Proper instruction in reading aloud is a prime factor in 
stimulating the logical faculty. The discriminating emphasis 
with which the trained reader gives out thought and feeling is 
a logical process. ‘The preacher who read the following 
text as I shall read it, was guilty of a semi-logical fallacy: 
‘*And the prophet spake to his sons saying, ‘Saddle me the 
ass,’ and they saddled Azm.” ‘The unskilled reader is guilty of 
many errors not so ludicrous as the one I have cited, but just 
as illogical and misleading. The person skilled in interpre- 
tation must be a thinker, must reason, must put things 
together, must leave unimportant things, presupposed or 
already expressed or implied, must set forth strongly the new 
or strange ideas, must credit the audience with average intelli- 
gence and stimulate rather than gorge the intellect of his 
audience. 

So much for the physical and intellectual. What is the 
educational value of our art to the moral growth of the 
student? 

Much that I have already said bears directly upon this part 


of my remarks, for I believe there is such a thing as physical 


morality, that the care of the body necessary in reaching'the 
highest usefulness in public speaking ought to be a matter of 
conseience with him who loves his fellowmen and desires to 
elevate them. What I have said, also, of the intellectual, is 
so closely interlaced with the moral that I have found diffi- 
culty in determining where the one ends and the other begins. 
But there are two or three points relating distinctly to this 
phase of our teaching on which I would dwell for a moment. 

First, | would urge the study of human nature. You who 
would interpret human character in drama, or fiction, must 
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have mingled with such men as you personate, must have 
found your ideal ina living person. You who would persuade 
men must study their lives, their needs, their motives, their pur- 
poses. You who would teach men must gain their sympathy, 
must find out their hearts. You who would create must, like 
Shakspeare, Dickens and Hawthorne, go among the common 
people and discover the characters you would depict. Men 
differ so widely we can only know them by mingling with 
them, by studying their actions, their social habits. 

Nobody was ever injured by getting close to the toilers. 
They can all teach us something. How else can we inter- 
pret their feelings and soften our own hard hearts? Were 
Patrick Henry, James Otis, John Bright and Abraham Lincoln 
ever hurt by getting close to the people? This sympathy 
with the masses makes men forgetful of themselves, makes 
them come before audiences with a message, not a perform- 
ance, makes them go straight for the hearts of men. The 


moment a man begins to think he is speaking well, he weak- 


ens his speech. No reader ever began to observe his tones 


and gestures without losing sympathy. Many an oratorical 
contest has been lost because the student thought more of the 
prize than the message. Men should care less for the speech 
and more for the truth. Those are happy moments when 
men go clear out of themselves in driving home the truth. 
This desire to be helpful, this love of the audience is a great 
source of.moral strength. High respect for those under our 
teaching calls for the best we have and the best is never too 
good for the people. Not only does the study of living men 
awaken sympathy, but the study of characters in literature 
and history arouses that love for men which leads us to seek 
the sources of human action and adapt the truth to their needs. 
The last of the points I shall consider is the development 
of personal character. ‘The association of the mind of the 
student with the best minds in literature is a course in charac- 
ter-building. ‘The putting down of the bad, the exalting of 
the good, the retribution that comes to the guilty and the 
contentment to the faithful, all tend to develop personal 


strength, manliness, courage, nobility of character. The 
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responsibility of leading and directing souls arouses men to 
their best efforts; makes them discard habits of thought and 
action, which lose respect and leadership; makes models of 
men; makes them strive to be what they would be thought to 
be. This is character-building and character is the basis of 
oratory, for speech is valued by the character of him who 
speaks. As President Thwing puts it: “In order to make 
oratory beneficent, persuasive, larger, richer, finer, we must 
make a richer and finer and nobler character in the speaker 
himself. ‘Therefore, our common work in making speakers is 
also the divine work of making men.” 

Our work, then, fellow teachers, is to bring men to higher 
physical, intellectual and moral levels. If education is power, 
then there is no work that yields more abundantly than 
sound training along the lines of expression. 

Let us stop talking about the aversion of people to elocu- 
tion. They are not opposed to the right kind of elocution, 
nor do they object to its teaching. Elocution is here and 
here to stay. It is intrenched in the high school, college and’ 
university. If people do not like our work we must seek thé 
cause, not in elocution, but in ourselves. ‘The uncultured will 
not stand false pretense and the most cultured will welcome 
genuineness and manliness. 

Let me urge in conclusion that we come close together in 
our work this week under these classic shades. ‘The good fel- 
lowship we have enjoyed at our previous meetings is the glory 
of these occasions. Let us be generous givers as well as sym- 
pathetic receivers. No one has anything too good to give out, 
if he has.at heart the advancement of the cause. We have 
done much as an association since 1892, but we have yet 
much to accomplish. There are still colleges and universities 
and many high schools not yet supplied with teachers of 
expression. We must reach these by making our work too 


useful to be dispensed with; we must make this organization 


one whose meetings no teacher of the art can afford to miss. 
Let us be hard-working, faithful, progressive men and women, 
and the National Association will not fail to accomplish the 
high and noble purpose for which it was founded. 
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MONDAY EVENING. 


PRESIDENT ‘T. C, TRUEBLOOD, presiding. 


RECITALS. 


THE AMPHITHEATRE, 


Miss KATHERINE EGGLESTON JUNKERMANN, Cleveland, O. 


MERCEDES, , ; . PHOMAS BAILEY ALDRICH. 
A SISTERLY SCHEME, , : ; H. C. BUNNER. 


( RAINDROPS. 
ORIGINAL POEMS, 


( ORATORY. 


SESSION OF THE MAIN BODY, TueEspay, 10:00 A. M. 


PRESIDENT THOMAS C. TRUEBLOOD in the Chair. 
THE READING OF PSALMS AND HYMNS. 
E. M. BootH oF McCorRMICK THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY, CHICAGO. 


I shall base my suggestions for the reading of psalms and 
hymns, 

First, Upon the Law of Life which inspired and originated 

them; 

Second, Upon the law of Structure which governs their form. 

Masters of art and of life are often misjudged through canons 
of interpretation set up for them by their own apostles. The 
belief in this tendency is well illustrated by the modern cry in 
the theological world of ‘Back to Christ.” Many disciples 
of Christ in these later times think that better views of Him 
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may be obtained through the medium of His own words, than 
by viewing Him through the spectacles of others, no matter 
how exceptional their opportunities of observation may have 
been. 

In the search for a correct use of the voice in song, a sim- 
ilar cry of “Back to the Old Italian Method” is frequently 
heard; and this method has been made to cover a multitude of 
sins by the assumption, on the part of those who advertise its 
use, that they have somehow come into closer relation than 
other people with those ancient worthies and have thereby 
discovered the secrets of their power. 

There is always a certain fascination in the hunt for hidden 
treasures; and the rediscovery of lost arts and the interpreta- 
tion of ancient literatures has been a very fertile field for such 
research. But however fascinating this research may be, its 
prosecution is fraught with peril as well as with profit. 

Back to nature and back to life is all very well, but what 
nature and what life is meant? Is it the nature of the savage, 


or the nature of the civilized, the life of the sinner, or the life 


of the saint that is to be interpreted. 

St. Paul, in writing to the Corinthians, makes love the 
necessary condition of intellectual apprehension of God. “ He 
that loveth God, the same is known of Him.” In other words, 
“He who loves God, knows God.” So, I believe, it may be 
fairly claimed as a necessary requisite to the just interpretation 
of any work of art, or literature, that the interpreter be in 
sympathy with the work which he is set to expound. In inter- 
preting the psalms and hymns of the Church, therefore, I 
should lay it down as a necessary condition that the interpreter 
have an abiding sense of faith, love and dependence upon a 
supreme, divine personality. Only thus can he hope naturally 
to identify himself with the moods and aspirations of those 
who have produced the great liturgies of the Church. 

This would seem to have been the thought of the compiler 
of psalms in the collection as we have it. The first psalm, 
which is anonymous and prefatory, seems intended as a vesti- 
bule to the treasure-house of the Lord’s worshipers beyond. 
On the walls of this vestibule are hung mottoes announcing 
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blessings upon those who “ Delight in the law of the Lord” 
and withholding blessings from all those who ‘‘ Walk in the 
council of the ungodly, or stand in the way of sinners, or 
sit in the seat of the scornful.” He who enters the pre- 
sincts beyond must believe with David in the nineteenth psalm, 
not only that ‘“‘The heavens declare the glory of God,” that 
“There is no place nor language where their voice is not 
heard;” but he must also believe with David the parallel truth, 
that the spiritual world, the world within, equally declares 
God’s glory in the moral law. ‘The law of the Lord is perfect, 
converting the soul; the testimony of the Lord is sure, making 
wise the simple.” 

Not until the interpreter can feel this reverent and sacred 
sympathy is he in an attitude fitted to respond to the deep 
pulsing of the religious emotions as they have been voiced in 
psalms and in hymns. Only he whose life has been made 
responsive to sentiments grounded, not simply in the aesthetic 
and beautiful, but in the religious and spiritual, has within 
him that “well of water springing up into everlasting life.” 
But to such an one the Psalmist’s words do come with a power 
and an inspiration found in no other writings. For whereas 


poems of passion, so-called, which rely for effect upon the 


keenness of sensuous susceptibilities, lose their power with 


advancing years; religious poems appeal to passions which 
gather strength with the growing years. 

Those who “Wait upon the Lord” and who draw their 
inspiration from the unseen and eternal “ Renew their strength, 
they mount up with wings like the eagles; they run and 
are not weary, they walk and are not faint.’’ As examples 
of this invigorating power witness Garfield’s experience in two 
of our great national crises. ‘The citizens of New York were 
in a rage at the assassination of Lincoln. All Wall Street was 
surging in a mad frenzy before the Custom House ready to 
wreak vengeance upon those newspaper offices whose daily 
issues were thought to have lent encouragement to such a 
crime. Within the building a group of congressmen and 
officials were appalled and paralyzed, realizing the dangerous 


crisis, but powerless to avert it. ‘Suddenly, moved to appeal 
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to the people, Garfield leaped upon the railing of the portico, 
and like a flash from his deep religious consciousness came 
the words of the ninety-seventh psalm: 


“*'The Lord reigneth! Clouds and darkness are round about Him; 


Righteousness and judgment are the habitation of His throne.’ 
The Lord reigneth; and the Government at Washington is safe.” 

These words uttered with all the depth and fullness of a faith 
unfeigned, and in tones vibrant with sincere conviction, fell 
like oil upon the troubled waters and calmed the turbulent 
billows. The multitude forgot its rage and stood awed at the 
mysteries of that Providence whose inscrutable decrees none 
can fathom. Looking back upon that event in the light of 
subsequent history, one can hardly fail to compare the effect 
of his faith upon ‘Ae? multitude to the hush which fell upon 
the nation when after his own assassination, Garfield looked 
out in the same calm reliance upon that all-wise Providence by 
whose permission his career was also closing. For in that 
hour of faintness and weakness, amid the fever of pain, his 
spirit found enduring strength in the well-remembered words 
of the Psalmist. 

But apart from this abiding faith in the unseen and eternal 
as a just basis for the interpretation of the psalms, there is 
something in the content of the psalms themselves which 
inakes them peculiarly fitted for the expression of our deepest 
needs and sensibilities. As the Rev. F. W. Robertson has well 
said, “The value of the public reading of the psalms in our 
service is, that they express for us indirectly those deeper feel- 
ings which there would be a sense of indelicacy in expressing 
directly. There are feelings of which we do not speak to 
each other, they are too sacred and delicate. Such are most 
of our feelings to God. If we do speak of them, they lose 
their fragrance; become coarse, nay, there is even a sense of 
indelicacy and exposure.” 

“Now the Psalms afford precisely the right relief for this 
feeling. Wrapped up in the forms of poetry. metaphor, etc., 
that which might seem exaggerated is excused by those who 
do not feel it; while they who do can read them, applying 
them without the suspicion of uttering their own feelings. 
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Hence their soothing power, and hence while other portions 


of scripture may hecome obsolete, they remain the most precious 


parts of the Old Testament. “For the heart of man is the 


same in all ages.” 

I think we may find se riptur il basis for this view of Robert 
son by comparing the provision in psalms and hymns for the 
indirect-offeringe of emotion in religious services, to a similar 
provision in the symbolism of worship under the old Jewish 
dispensation. ‘These same ¢ haracteristics were represented in 
the symbolism of that ancient service by the offering of incense. 
‘Let my praver be set forth as incense before thee” said David 
in the One Hundred and Forty-first’ Psalm. Ihe incense 
which regaled the senses with its delicate odor withdrew the 
attention, as it were, from the gross and material aspects of 
the offering and fixed it upon the essence of that offering as it 
ascended in perfume from the altar. It represented those 
subtle and intangible qualities in the heart’s devotion which 
were pleasing to the spiritual sense of God just as the odors 
of the incense were pleasing to the physical senses of man. 
Both were impalpable and imperceptible to the ordinary senses, 
but both were recognized by proper media. Suitable organs 
responded to their respective appeals whether in the realm of 
spirit, or in that of matter 

When Christ said. ** He that hath ears to hear, let him hear!” 
He implied that the visible and the sensible were not the 
essential things in spiritual communication. Something more 
than organs of hearing are necessary for receiving the best 
impressions of speech or song. A fine illustration of this 
occurred many years ago, when Jenny Lind was in this country. 
\ prominent public man who heard her, says: “As I sat in 
my seat there came and sat near me an old weather-beaten sea 
captain, who asked me to point her out to him as she came in. 
There was a chorus, one or two solos, I believe, and then Jenny 
Lind rose and sang “Come unto me all ye that labor and are 
heavy laden,’ and as she sang it seemed to me that I could 
hear the voice of the Master as He sang down through the 
aves: and the hall was hushed and silent when she took 


her seat, with a silence more significant than any applause. 
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Then I heard a harsh, grating sound at my side, and turning 
about I saw that the poor old sea-captain was sound asleep 
and snoring. He had heard all that I heard, he had seen all 
that I saw; but why did he not hear what Il heard? Why did 
he not catch what the audience caught? Because there was no 
music in his soul.” So “Eye hath not seen; ear hath not 
heard; neither hath it entered into the heart of man to con- 
ceive the things that God hath prepared for them that love 
Him!’ There must be the inward love of such things as a 
preparation for their revelation. Eye-gate may be open; ear-gate 
may be open; but only the loving spirit within can give recog- 
nition and welcome. God reveats them unto such by “ His 
Spirit.” 

Again, the substitution of the liturgical offering of psalms 
and hymns for the ritualistic offering of incense finds its 
further illustration as a law of the expressional life in the man- 
ner in which the service is administered. ‘The priest stood in 
the holy place and ministered at the altar, while the people 
without silently joined in the representative service. So to- 
day the minister stands at the sacred desk, and as the repre- 
sentative of the people reads the psalms and hymns while the 
pews only passively participate. And just in proportion to 
the minister’s sincerity and heartiness of consecration in the 
service do these psalms and hymns rise as an incense of sweet 
savor to the divine presence. For just as the priest of old had 
first to offer incense and a pure offering on his own behalf, so 
must the reader of the psalms and hymns first see to it that 
his own personal feeling is true to the sentiment which he 
utters. ‘The offering of incense with strange fire is no more 
acceptable now than when offered by Nadab and Abihu. It 
was followed by death in their case, and so will the offering of 
psalms and hymns with the strange fire of affectation and 
insincerity involve the death of all effective service. Strange 
fire is that which is extraneous, outside the prescribed sources. 
To be true, it must be a live coal intimately associated with 
the subject matter of the offering. Only that fire which comes 


from the altar of burnt-offering in the soul can be used in pre- 


senting acceptable incense. 
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Moreover in the ancient service, God not only preseribed 
the source from which the fre must be taken, but He even 
gave the formula of ingredients from which the évcense was to 
be compounded. So, likewise, has He ordained that in the 
offering of our inward devotion, the different elements with 
which He has endowed our natures shall be properly propor- 
tioned. ‘There must be the intellectual element of attention 
to facts and ideas; the emotional element of desire and 
volition, and the vital element of personal sympathy. Only as 
we give these elements their individual proportions shall we 
inark in our reading the special peculiarities which differen- 
tiate the lvric writings the incense offerings in devotions 
from the narrative, the didactic and the prophetic portions of 
the service. If we are giving didactic scripture we shall find 
our chief reliance to be the intellectual element, which notes 
the exact relations of thought and marks them by a just 
emphasis of voice. If we are reading prophetic scripture, the 
element of sympathy with the source of our message will be 
the more conspicuous without in any way neglecting the dis- 
tinctive difference in the separate thoughts which constitute 
that message. 

But when we come to the reading of lyric seripture, or to 
the lyrics of any other literature, for that matter, we shall 
find that the emotional element gives law to the expression, 
while the two other elements appear’in subordinate and minor 
proportions. The Psalmist and Hymnist does not enumerate 
his facts and thoughts for the purpose of informing his hear- 
ers, but only as the ground for the expression of his personal 
feeling. It is the emotion which he is chiefly concerned in 
expressing, and the facts are mentioned as the basis of that 
feeling simply. It may be for the purpose of glorying in the 
facts, or of lamenting them, or of being contrite because of 
them; but in any true lyric, the emphasis is upon the incense, 
the heart’s emotion, and not upon the particular differences 
in the items of the offering. ‘“ The sacrifices of God are a 
broken and contrite heart; a broken anda contrite heart, O God, 


thou wilt not despise.” Notice that in lyric reading the preacher 


is not presenting truths, facts, or ideas upon the altar. This 
3 
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he does in didactic discourse. His concern then is to attend 
to the separate portions which go into the offering, as it were, 
and to note with care their arrangement and adjustment, just 
as the priest did in the burnt offering. His chief concern 
now is to exhale the incense, to pour it from the golden bowl 
of his heart. It is to give with a continuous and unstained 
abandon, as in song, the impulses, the feelings of his heart, 
because of the facts. 

To be sure the facts or ideas about which the feelings are 
exercised must be related in their proper order and_ impor- 
tance by the emphasis of the voice, or the audience have no 
definite basis for following the lead of the preacher and upon 
which to exercise their feeling. ‘Greater is he that prophe- 
syeth than he that speaketh with tongues uadless he interpret 
that the church may receive edifying. 


” 


But the speaking with 


tongues, the ecstatic pouring forth of personsal feeling is the 
dominant thing in the reading of lyric composition. Further- 


more, this emotional fervor of expression in psalms and hymns 
finds its justification on the very same ground that the apostle 
tells us the miraculous gift of tongues was given; that is, that 
it awakens interest in the indifferent: ‘‘ Wherefore tongues 
are for a sign not to them that believe but to them that believe 
not; but prophesying not for them that believe not, but for 
them that de/teve.”’ For, aside from the fact that all strange 
fire dies out from lack of Snward fuel and so fails to furnish 
acceptable incense to God, it is a matter of every day observa- 
tion that the element in a speaker or a reader which most 
commends him to our attention, confidence and belief, is not 
so much the sum of reasons which he offers in his subject 
matter, as the downright fervor of his earnestness and the 
glow of his enthusiasm. It is that species of spiritual excite- 
ment in him so intense in its exhibition, that, sometimes, as 
on the Day of Pentecost, it is taken for intoxication. It is 
not that ranting nor canting enthusiasm divorced from all 
sensible interpretation, but that white heat generated by just 
interpretation and by an absolute consciousness that no other 
satisfaction of human needs can be found save in such divine 
indwellings,—indwellings so full and free that nothing but the 
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pentecostal tongues of flame can ever become their just and 
fitting symbol. It becomes a matter of no sinall moment then 
in utilizing this law of life which originates and interprets our 
psalms and hymns that we put ourselves in an attitude of 
responsiveness to those divine influences which not only * Lie 
about us in our infaney,” as Wordsworth has said, but which lie 
about us at all times when in child-like simplicity we hold our 
selves open to their unseen and eternal radiations. 

The human side of these influences we call intuitions, and 
the divine side inspirations, but the resulting assurance from 
this co-partnership is the consciousness that God nowhere gives 
a stone when the inward cry is for bread; that truth cannot 
be fed upon lies, nor expression be maintained without impres- 
sion. By this indwelling of the divine with the human we 
feel that there must be “ Good for good and truth for truth.”’ 
and if we “ ‘Take this charm from them, they crumble into 
dust.”” Hence it matters not whether the expression for our 
thought be self-created, or whether it be appropriated from 
the experience of others, its force lies entirely in the fact that 
it be a true expression of our own personal feeling. So long 
as the feeling is genuine, the offering of our inward devotion 
will be acceptable whether we use our own words, or whether 
we adopt those of the Psalmist and Hymnist. The talent for 
personal feeling grows by being put to use, by responding to 
the stimulus of appropriate ideas, like any other talent. He 
who digs in the edrth of sordid and material interests and 
hides his talent, will naturally find the Master a “hard man’’. 
But he who freely acknowledges the original endowment from 
the Master, and who invests it with judgment, will have no 
difficulty in joining with the Psalmist and in calling upon his 
soul and all that is within him tg ‘‘ Bless and praise His holy 
name.” Or with the Hymnist: “1 will sing of my Redeemer 
and His wondrous love for me,” or in. self-exhortation and 


encouragement: ‘* Why art thou cast down oh my soul, and 


why art thou disquieted within me? Hope thou in God, for I 


shall yet praise Him who is the health of my countenance and 
mv God.” 


Let us now turn to the law of structure through which this 
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impulsive, emotional law of life finds literary expression in 


psalms and hymns. 


The constructive principle of all poetry is the principle of 
parallelism—the setting beside a given thought or form, of 
one or more similar thoughts or forms. Meter is the_paral- 
leling of accents in the separate feet. Versification the paral- 
leling of lines by their number of feet. Rhyming the paral- 
leling of sound in the last feet of the lines, or at any other 
regular intervals in the lines. All varieties of meter, of rhyme, 
of versification and of stanza result from this simple principle 
of arrangement. 

Biblical verse, however, is not made by rhyming nor by the 
numbering of accents or of syllables. In Hebrew poetry the 
parallelism is mainly in the thought—each thought being par- 
alleled by the same ideas or by kindred ideas in added clauses. 

This paralleling may be’ repeated one, two, three, or even 
more times, giving the parallelism of the couplet, the triplet, 
the quatrain, ete., and a poem may consist of a uniform series 
of these parallelings giving regular stanzas, as in the One 
Hundred and Forty-second Psalm, or it may have a diversity 
of such paralleling or stanzas according to the pleasure of the 
poet. 

The actual number of these figures of parallel is, perhaps, 
as great in Hebrew poetry asin English verse, though until 
recent years there has been but little attempt to make the 
translated form conform to the original figure in the mind of 
the poet. Prof. Moulton’s publications on the Literary Study 
of the Bible furnish much help along this fine; while the 
revised version of the Bible marks a distinct attempt to restore 
in the printing this literary parallelism in one of its forms to 
the poetic portions of Scripture. 

But, accompanying the paralleling of thought and of form 
in Hebrew poetry, there is a rhythmic paralleling almost as 
distinct as in English poetry. Indeed rhythm is of the same 
nature in all poetry, in that each turn in the paralleling of the 
thought has about the same grouping of parallel sounds or of 
breath pulsations. The term rhythm, however, is somewhat 
vague and indefinite as applied by different writers. Its gen- 
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eral sense of parallelism of effects is retained by every one, but 
often there is obscurity as to just what it is that is paralleled. 
One author defines it as “‘ proportion in time, just as symmetry 
is proportion in space.”’ But the proportioning of accented 
to unaccented syllables in the metrical feet, the proportioning 
of the number of feet in successive lines, the proportioning of 
lines in successive stanzas, etc., are only the minor and subor- 
dinate proportionings in the full rhythin of poetry. Even 
good prose writing has a regular rhythm, but it is not because 
of any of these proportionings in the poetic arrangement. 
Poetic rhythm marks both the analytic and the synthetic pro- 
cess of thought, the mechanical separation of units in the 
minor parallels and the logical co-ordination of units in the 
major parallels. But always and everywhere the rhythm of a 
composition is that flow of sowrd in the words which parallels 
the flow of sense in the thoughts. It is the grouping of all the 
minor parallelings of sound— represented in English verse by 
the poetic feet, the rhyme, the versification, and in Hebrew 
verse by the individual clauses—into the larger parallelings of 
sense, as it appears in the logical presentation of the ideas. 
For while in English verse the paralleling does not consist in 
reduplicating the same thought by a corresponding series of 
words in parallel clauses, but in duplicating the forms of 
thought in sound-parallelisms of feet, rhyme, etc., there is, 
nevertheless, a similar parallelism growing out of the compari- 
son, the correspondence or the contrast in a series of ideas 
which must also have this rhythmic proportioning; and only 
as the rhythm in both these presentations is mastered, can the 
larger unity of purpose in the composition as a whole be 
exhibited. 

Now, in order to accomplish this in the reading, the reader 
must give not only the minor unities—meter, rhyme and 
clauses—their due proportions of “me in sound, thereby pre- 


serving the subordinate elements of the rhythm; but he must 


also give the ideas involved in these same feet, rhymes and 


clauses diverse portions in the force and pitch of these sounds 
in order to mark the logical unities of the higher parallelism. 
Emphasizing the parallelism of feet in a hymn with equal 
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increments of time, of force and of pitch, turns the reading 


into scanning and makes each foot an equally important unit 


ertrcge tected, 


a Th 


in the expression of the thought. Emphasizing the parallelism 
of rhyme in the same way makes each line a co-equal unit of 


the thought. But the fact is that while each foot is co-equal 


as a measure of the line, and each line co-equal as a measure 
of the stanza, neither of them are co-equal as measures of the 
thought. As measures of thought these parallel units vary in 


importance, and the emphasis of the voice should mark these 


relative differences as much as it does in prose. 


In music this is accomplished in the same way. ‘The lesser 
unities or rhythm are given by the varieties of time and of 
accent, and the larger unities by melodic variations of force 
and pitch arranged with rhythmic conformity to a given theme or 


thought. A change in the theme, in the scheme of the thought 


or the feeling, is shown by a change in the key. This is the 
law of structure whether the theme’ is presented in the arbi- 
trary intervals of musical notations, or in the natural intervals 
of spoken measures. ‘This change of key becomes especially 
necessary in the reading of poetry where two lines or currents 
of thought are carried on in the parallelism of a poem, while 
each line of thought is expanded by its subordinate series of 
parallels—a figure which often occurs both in the forms of 
Hebrew and of English verse. 

The Eighth Psalm exhibits this double parallelism of pur- 


pose by the following figure: A single exclamation of praise 
and adoration, ‘‘O Lord, our Lord how excellent is Thy name 
in all the earth!” constitute the main parallel and purpose of 


the psalm, while the interval between is filled with a series of 
subordinate parallels detailing the data or causes for this 
adoration. ‘This is what Prof. Moulton calls the envelope 
figure of parallelism—the opening and closing parallels envel- 
oping, as it were, the included parallels of thought. 

Now the authorized version of Scripture gives us no help in 
the poetic interpretations of this psalm, for it prints the first 
clause of the included particulars—‘* Who hath set Thy glory 
above the heavens”—along with the enveloping passage, 
thereby sacrificing the parallelism of the poet’s purpose in 
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construction to the grammatical construction of the words. 
The Revised Version does a little better, for it gives us the 
separations of thought into the individual clauses, and so pre- 
serves the lesser and elementary parallels; but obscures, by this 
uniform arrangement of clauses, the higher logical parallels of 
purpose. 


Yet this failure of the printed psalm to picture to’ the eve 


these parallel purposes does not prevent the reader from pic- 


turing them to the ear by changes of key. This is what a 
successful reader always does in dialogue, when he indicates 
the parallel utterances of different characters. Without a 
change of key upon the speeches of the separate characters, 
the only means the hearer has of discovering a change of per- 
sonalities is through the quality and diversity of their separate 
ideas. ‘This requires a constant process of reasoning to dis- 
tinguish the characters, whereas we need to know them the 
instant they appear, whether this appearance be visible 6r 
audible. The hymn “Watchman tell us of the night,” for 
instance, needs to have presented not only the alternations of 
question and answer between the watchman and the traveler, 
but also the counter parallelism of spirit in the personalities 
of these characters. Change of key instantly furnishes this 
means of identification, the pitch of voice to which the tone is 
tuned, marking the plane in which the thought of the person 
moves. Hence the reader in giving the parallelism of the 
Eighth and similar psalms may readily satisfy the rhythmic 
requirements of the poem by pitching the voice to a strenuous 
key of praise in the enveloping clauses of the opening and 
closing parallels, while he subdues it to a lower key of praise 
upon the included and parenthetic parallels. 

A hymn conceived in the same envelope figure begins— 
“Mortals awake with angels join, and chant the solemn 
lay.” The enveloping stanzas exhort man to join with the 
angelic chorus announcing the birth of the Saviour, while the 
stanzas included between these parallels deal with the details 
of that event. 

For some reason the envelope figure seems a favorite one 
among all sacred poets. The heart excited by some expe- 
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rience or memory swells with emotion, and suddenly breaks 
forth in strains of gratitude or of lament; then reason with 
her analytical guide-book comes in to consider and justify the 
emotion, while sometimes in harmony with the head’s conclu- 
sions and quite as often in disregard of such conclusions, the 
heart returns with faith to its original native impulse of feel- 
ing ina closing parallel. I am inclined to think myself that 
the closing benediction of the Eighty-ninth Psalm is an 
instance of the latter sort, though from its abrupt introduction 
the authorities are disposed to consider it a passage introduced 
as a benediction to close the third division or book of the 
psalins. The Psalmist certainly begins with the parallel pur- 
pose to ‘Sing of the mercies of the Lord forever; but after 
his mind starts to classify those mercies and comes to the 
present low state of the nation, his faith seems to falter and 
almost to fail, but, suddenly, with a great rebound it springs 
back to its first confidence, and trusts though it cannot see, 
exclaiming in a clause parallel in purpose with the first of the 


, 


psalm—* Blessed be the Lord forevermore.” It would seem 
as if the heart, like a true homing-pigeon, however wide the 
excursion of its flight, finds rest only amid home-born  sur- 
roundings. Perhaps another instance of the correspondence 
of natural laws in the spiritual world. All animals, to a 
greater or less degree, have this homing instinct; why not the 
spirit a like return to its God-given intuitions or spiritual 
instincts ? 
“ Rivers to the ocean run 
Nor stay in all their course; 
Fire ascending seeks the sun, 
Both speed them to their source: 
So a soul that’s born of God 
Pants to view his glorious face, 
Upward tends to his abode, 
To rest in his embrace.” 
The limits of this paper will not permit an examination of 
the many figures of parallelism which appear in psalms and 


hymns, but the examples presented are sufficient, I trust, to 


suggest how the spirit and the form of such writings are to be 
satisfied in the reading. 
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We have first, the parallelism of emotion and purpose, 
marking the cree#ve impulse in a psalm or hymn. These are 
to be expressed, primarily, by parallelisms of key. 

We have, second, the minor parallels of feet, rhyme, indi- 
vidual clauses, etc., marking the mechanical rhythms of the law 
of construction. ‘The unities of form in these rhythms are to 
be expressed by unities in the proportions of vocal “me; but the 
diversities of sevse in such rhythms are to be expressed by 
proportionate variations of vocal pitch, force and guatity.. ‘The 
dancer first learns to time his feet in rhythmic conformity to 


the accents of the musical score, and not until his feet have 


become habituated to the particular form of such steps, can 


he exercise successfully his purpose to guide the whole body 
with rhythmic swing through the complicated mazes of the 
dance. It will be found, however, when he has done this, that 
the rhythm or harmony of the whole movement has been 
secured by the same means as I have indicated for the reading. 
It will be found that the separate sections of which the whole 
organism is composed have adjusted themselves according to 
the law of opposition or proportionate balance in the separate 
parts, just as the antithetic and relative importance of the 
separate feet in a poem are adjusted by opposing balances of 
force, pitch, etc. 

And this correspondence of poetic rhythms to that of the 
dance is not unrelated and accidental, for with much of the 
earlier poetry the connection was organic and literal. In the 
Greek choruses and in the strophic and anti-strophic turns of 
Hebrew poetry, the reversings of the march or dance marked 
the very foundation of their poetic stanzas. ‘The steps in the 
poetic feet were timed to the swing of the dancer’s feet as 
they made their various turns and returns in the figures of the 
dance. 

The help to the reader in noting this correspondence to 
the dance in poetic rhythm will come when he realizes the fact 
that a corresponding swing of the voice is called for in the read- 
ing of poetry. Instead of restraining the voice, like the athlete 
who straightens the leg and locks the kneejoint with every step 


to meet the prosy requirements of a walking match, the reader 
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psalms and hymns should spring to the utterance of his 
emotive purpose with an abandon of tone, like that of the 
dancer who rises on his toes and advances with elastic spring 
from step to step. The emotive impulse of the psalm or 
hymn should force him to rise and soar; and as the convention- 
alities of worship in our times do not allow this impulse to 
expend itself in the swaying rhythms of body and limbs, but 
restrict it rather to those of song, the reading of these parts 
of our liturgical service should also have the sustaining and 
uplifting qualities of song. 

This does not mean the sing-song reading of poetry. Such 
reading is always vicious, and it always results from ignoring 
the very principles here laid down. It is an attempt to satisfy 
this emotional impulse to soar by giving merely the rhythmic 
impulses of sound and neglecting their logical connections of 
sense. It is “getting the cart before the horse,” and no mat- 
ter how well the horse may take his paces, he is liable to dump 
the load. My figure may be a little lame, for, if I remember 
rightly, Pegasus was not a dray-horse, but was equipped with 
wings. It is to be presumed, however, that he had somewhere 
about him a load or message to deliver. He surely did not 
soar aloft without some motive. ‘There must have been a 
whence and a whither in his purpose. 

Now to one afflicted with the sing-song reading of hymns, 
one in whom the sense of measure in the forms of thought is 
so acute as to obscure all sense of logical connection in the 
meaning of such forms, practice is needed in emphasizing the 
relative differences in the logical value of the separate feet. 
On the other hand, to one whose sense of time-rhythms is dull, 
practice will be needed for a time upon the scanning of Eng- 
lish poetry to render the ear acute to the same rhythmic beat 
of form. But not until both of these features get their 


proportionate attention will the rhythmic flow of sound 
balance and harmonize the flow of sense in the composition as 


a whole. 
Pegasus must first be allowed fo fly, and then may the bit 
and rein be applied to direct him to his goal. 
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DISCUSSION. 


PRESIDENT ‘TRUEBLOOD: ‘The subject is now open for dis- 
cussion. I wish to say that according to the rule of the Asso- 
ciation speeches are limited to three minutes; and the person 
leading, in this case Mr. Booth, will have the last three minutes 
to answer any arguments produced contrary to his own opin 
ions. He has the right to close. 

Mr. RussELu: I have, as suggested by my brother on the 
right, nothing but commendation in regard to the paper. It 
is certainly a very learned and thoughtful presentation of the 
theme, a consideration of the influences surrounding and 
involved in expression that very few have had occasion to con- 
sider, especially in connection with this particular plan of study, 
expression in the reading of psalms and hymns, and scriptural 
reading as well. In regard to the theory under discussion I 
suppose most of us would be content to refer the reader to 
his professor in Hebrew. We presume that it is correct; 
those of us who have had any insight into Hebrew must say 
that it is in accordance with the ‘instruction we have received. 

There is a certain mechanism and organized arrangement 
of the thought, and the expression consequently, which should 
be considered in order to give effect to the interpretation; 
and we must have some knowledge of that if we are to under 
take the expression. Now, if we are merely to lead with a 
quotation, as it were merely to give a signal by the introduc- 
tory words of the passage, that would be one thing, simply to 
give the words to quicken the memory; and quite another 
thing to give the hymn or selection appropriate expression. 
There is always danger that in following the rhythm too closely 
there will result mechanical defects. I remember the first 
pupil that I had—no matter how many years ago-—I will ven- 
ture upon the suggestion, about half a century—where the 


reader came to the end of the passage, and looked up at me 


I was a young man, and he said, “ Young man, do you think you 


can be of any service to me?’”’ I said, “I am not sure: but I 


have heard you read and speak when I thought you could 
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, 


have done better.” ‘Well,’’ for instance, said he, “ let 


read this to you,” and he read the hymn beginning: 
J . - ‘ ‘ 


“Great God! How infinite art thou! 
What worthless worms are we! 
Let all the rest of creatures bow, 
And pay their praise to thee.” 
“ Now,” he said, “* What would you say to that?” ‘ Well,” 
I said, “If you will take no offense, | will represent to your 
ear what was presented to my own;” and I gave it to him, and 
watched the coloring of his face, which disappeared into a 
deathly pallor before the close of the verse. And said he, “It 
is so. What spare time have you for instruction?” It was 
simply that he had rendered too mechanically the laws of ver- 
sification; the rhythm was there, and the bodily movement. 
I dare say if he had been King David he could have danced 
with his feet before the Lord, with a little practice. There is 
always danger of too closely following that rhythmic move- 
ment. But I desire to thank the essayist for the admirable 
and instructive essay he has given us. 

Mrs. BENTLEY: I am called upon to teach upon this line 
more or less, and I would value very highly hearing Miss 
Blood upon this subject. | Applause. | 

Miss BLoop: There is no work we have to do that is at all 
to be compared with the teaching of the Bible. We are more 
than teachers there, because we are starting influences that are 
going on, circles that are continually to widen and widen in 
the lives of our pupils and in the lives of those who will 
listen to them; and so this seems to me to be quite apart from 
our other teaching. The conceptions are so great, the power 
that is involved is something so stupendous, that | personally 
can never find any time in teaching Bible for anything but 
what God would have us learn in those words. What is the mes- 
sage? If we can bring the spirit of the pupils up to that plane 
they will carry out from the lesson something that will go fur- 
ther than anything else we can give them. ‘They will carry out 
from the lesson something that will be more than rendition; 
it will be a living thing, something of which our preachers who 
come to us for instruction will say, ‘That is vital.” “That 
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helps me to reach souls.’’ So I always and forever work 
exactly there—exactly there, and no other piace. I have tried 
to work in other places. I have tried to work for the form; 
but when we can rouse the spirit suthciently, it comes; and so 
I work on the spirit, from beginning to end. | Applause. | 

PRESIDENT ‘TRUEBLOOD: I am .sure we would all like to 
hear from Bishop Vincent, as a practical reader of psalms and 
hymns. [Applause.] Bishop Vincent, will you say a word 
along this line? 

BisHop Vincent: I think I have nothing to say. I know so 
little about it from the point of view that you occupy, that | 
should show larger wisdom by saying nothing. 

Mr. Perry: We would like to have his point of view. 
| Applause. | 

PRESIDENT ‘TRUEBLOOD: Let us have your point of view. 

BisHop VINCENT: I am alittle afraid of my point of view. 
I will fall back on personal experience, Mr. Chairman, if you 
will allow that. When I was a very young minister I was 
troubled with a very weak throat. I inherited a good voice 
from my father. I went to see a leading physician in New 
York City, who was also a firm Christian, and who once ina 
while as a layman talked on any subject. He looked at my 
throat, and said, “If you will learn how to announce a hymn 
| think you will need no other treatment.” ‘ Well,” I said, 
“what do you mean by that?” He said, “In the ministry 
which .you represent the first thing is the announcement of 
the hymn; and my advice to you is, never to announce it. 
Get up, look at the last man in the house, and tell him where 
he will find the hymn; you can trust nature to pitch your 
voice, if you will set yourself at work to tell a man whom 
you see at a given distance where he can find the hymn, you 
will pitch your voice properly according to nature. Then 
proceed to read him the hymn, and he will understand and 
feel it.” I have trusted a great deal to nature, and am very 


much afraid that I have carried that matter a little too far, 


and have not given sufficient attention to art as outlined by 


people who have studied it scientifically and thoroughly, and 


who have made it their business to teach people how to speak. 
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In reading a hymn, I suppose the first thing is to understand 
it. | suppose it is very important that one understands it 
with his own experience, that it means something to him. 
The merely intellectual comprehension would be very useless 
unless one’s soul is warmed and inspired by it. Then, with 
only one motive, to impress the truth he feels, and with no 
anxiety at all about the impression he personally makes, he 
will be very likely to read the hymn with impressiveness and 
earnestness, and people will forget him in the sentiment he 
interprets. I believe in art. I merely make a_ confession 
which humiliates me a little, that at my age I know no more 
about the art of elocution. I believe in the spirit and in the 
art. [Applause. | 

PRESIDENT TTuEBLOOD: I am sure | speak the sentiment of 
all present, and of my brethren in the art, when I say there 
are some people who don’t need the study of elocution. My 
old teacher, Mr. Murdoch, went to hear Dr. Chapin, at his 
invitation, in his church in Chelsea, Mass., for the reason that 
he desired to take some lessons of Mr. Murdoch in speaking, 
and in hymn reading. Mr. Murdoch, with his wife, went 
to hear him on the following Sabbath; and Dr. Chapin 
came into his study in Boston, the next day, and Mr. Mur- 
doch said to him, *“* Mr. Chapin, do you do what you do with 
comfort to yourself? Do you ever experience any difficulty 
in speaking?’ He said, * No, not at all.” “ Then,” replied 
Mr. Murdoch, “ you need no instruction. Keep away from 
the elocutionist.” [Applause.] So that we may say the same 
of Dr. Vincent, after the good advice given him by the physi- 
cian in New York it was not necessary for him to take any 
special instruction. But these are grand exceptions, we must 
remember. 

Mr. SILVERNAIL: I think very much as does Miss Blood, 
and want to express my gratitude to her for saying it in just 
the way she did. I never felt so odd in any work I do as when 
I take up the teaching of the Bible and hymns, unless, possi- 
bly, in connection with prayer for I have introduced exercises 
in connection with that the past year; it comes last in our 


course at Rochester. I have too short a time in the two 
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years preceding to get pupils ready to read a hymn right, and 
to read a passage of scripture; and when it comes to that I 
feel, “Now, hands off, hands off! This is no place for elo- 
cution; you have got to cease to be a teacher of elocution 
now; this is too sacred for any of the rigmarote of the 
schools.”” Iam reminded of a story told of Bishop Simpson: 
when he visited London, a gentleman, who had heard him, 
was desirous to know what a distinguished elocutionist would 
think of him, and invited the latter to go and hear Bishop 
Simpson with him. On the way out of the church he said 
to him, ‘What do you think of his elocution?” “ Elocu- 
tion, man! why, he does not need elocution! That man has 
the Holy Ghost.””. When God talks to a man he does not need 
the grace of the schools. And so 1 feel when I take up that 
work with the Bible with the class: ‘Take off thy shoes from 
off thy feet; the place where thou standest is holy ground.” 
I work mostly along the lines suggested by Miss Blood, trying 
to deepen the impressions. 

While I appreciate the paper very highly, as Dr. Russell has 
said, | welcome it very joyfully as a contribution; yet it dis- 
appointed me a little. I had hoped to get something more 
tangible out of the suggestions. I must say, that such phrases 
as ‘envelope figure,” “ parallelism,” and many of those things 
mean very little to me. I commence teaching with boys in 
knickerbockers, and gradually work up till I find myself with 
college graduates; so that I am driven more and more to the 
greatest simplicity of nomenclature, the simplest suggestions 
I can give towards interpretation of something that is widhin, 
the outgoing of the spirit of a passage into the heart and the 


breathing it out. I discourage hymn reading, don’t believe 


in it, don’t believe that all hymns ought to be read. Still, 


I teach it with a special desire to help young men to read. 
I always impress upon them never to read a hymn as a mere 
exercise to consume time. I never heard Mr. Beecher read 
hymns but upon two occasions. I heard him many, many 
times, while I was in Brooklyn; and just at the close of the 
sermons I remember on two different occasions he read 


hymns. Oh! What an impression they conveyed! And _ so 
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with the reading of the scripture. If I had had my choice 


between hearing Mr. Beecher preach a sermon, or read a pas- 


sage from Scripture, | would say, read the Scriptures. 
He made it mean so much. It is not a place for the applica- 
tion of rules and illustrations of the principles of elocution; 
it is a place for the innermost soul to find voice, not the echo 
of the voice, but the very voice itself of God. 

Mr. Ciark: Mr. Chairman, all land is Holy Land! I 
must confess that I think that I have received an impression 
which perhaps to most of us may lead to erroneous conclu- 
sions. We have spoken here for eight years, and we don’t 
seem to get things clear, If there is one place in the world 
where good elocution is required it is in the reading of the 
Bible, it is in the reading of a hymn. Let us get down to 
common sense. What is elocution? Let us get rid of the 
quotation marks which some people always associate with that 
word “elocution,”’ and use it in its true sense. When a man 
gets up and reads the words of David, they are not his own 
words; they are the words of David. Art, consummate art, 
is required. I know thousands of people who. can fill their 
souls with all the majesty of those words who cannot read 
them. Why? Because they have not that ability to separate 
the meaning of the Psalmist from their own feelings. If art 
is required to do that, it does not imply artificiality. Can't 
we get that thing clear? Let us understand that art is simply 
an application of those principles that have governed those 
readers who have read well, who have thoroughly mastered 
the spirit of the thought, who have given it without any 
signs of affectation; and that having studied those great 
speakers as teachers of rhetoric have studied the great mas- 
ters of oratory, we have formulated laws to which we hold, 
to which the mind of the reader must conform. It is not 
sufficient that we get the spirit, although the spirit and the 
emotion must dominate us, but we must not let the spirit run 
away with the requirements of expression, with that control 
that is necessary to success, and without which we can be of 
no benefit to ourselves or to others. The reader who loses 
sight of that fails, fails miserably, fails every time! In the 
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second place, we must be very careful in approaching the 
Bible to understand this fact, that the Bible contains the words 
of human beings, no supernatural affair; the words of God- 


like men, expressing their thoughts and feelings. It is no 


more difficult to read the Bible well than it is to read any 


other literature well, provided you approach it in the right 
spirit. That canting spirit that comes from affectation in the 
pulpit has no proper place in the reading of the Bible from 
an elocutionary standpoint. If the preacher will preach the 
Bible as he preaches the records of anything else—for God 
is everywhere, not alone in the Bible—as he preaches Tenny- 
son, Shakespeare, or any one of those who have reproduced 
the same inspired truths, he will learn to read it properly. 
As for reproducing the Divinity, if that be the true test, then 
no one can read the scriptures. ‘That would seem to require 
inspiration, which I believe to be entirely untrue. | Applause. | 

Mr. CuHas. MoNTAVILLE Flowers: I am very glad that Mr. 
Clark preceded me, because he has said much more forcibly 
than I could hope to, what I wanted to say. I feel too timid 
as a young man in offering an opinion diametrically opposed 
to that which I might get from the president of the Conven- 
tion, and from the two who followed him. When one of the 
speakers said, “When a man has the Holy Ghost he needs 
nothing from the schools,” it made me tingle from head to 
foot, because it is in Opposition to every instinct I have in 
regard to the art of expression; and it places the man or the 
people who hold that opinion in rather an embarassing posi- 
tion, because we are brought constantly face to face with the 
fact that in the ministry there is very little good reading of 
hymns and of the Scripture; therefore, very few of those men 
must have the Holy Ghost, or else the Holy Ghost speaks not 
through them; and if not through them, through whom? 
Such reasoning would lead to the conclusion that there was 
no religion in the world. ‘The fact is, knowledge is not with 
the ministry alone, and we do not need to teach to have the’ 
spirit of God. If the power of expression is needed anywhere, 
it is needed in the pulpit; there if anywhere do we as elocu- 


tionists need to teach how to express thought. We are deal- 
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ing with the expression of thought; therefore, we must either 
teach the art of expression, or come over absolutely to that 
theory which is sometimes advanced that when a man has the 
thought and the spirit he will be able to express it properly; 
and that theory I most heartily disbelieve. I think all our 
experience disproves it. 

PRESIDENT TRUEBLOOD: Mr. Flowers, | think the gentlemen 
will allow a personal explanation. I think we all understand 
Miss Blood and Mr. Silvernail that the persons who approached 
this work are persons that shall have had heretofore, or before 
that time, a thorough training in expression. ‘The same thing 
may apply to an audience under a sermon. ‘They might thor- 
oughly understand what the Grace meant, what the Chaptér 
meant, or the Hymn meant, and not be able to express it, 
because they lacked the physical power, tone, vocal or emo- 
tional power, to do it. I hope I have set myself right. The 
last three minutes will be given to Mr. Booth, to close the 
discussion. 

Mr. Boorn: I will agree with all the speakers. I will say, 
by the way, that many of the points referred to have been 


touched upon in the paper, and that I did not read them. As 


to the point which seems to be taken exception to somewhat, 
ot magnifying the seriousness of the problem and the rever- 
ence with which the work should be entered upon, | think 
there is a caution needed there when you come to the real 
work, as has been given in the criticisms; not that I would 
take any exceptions to the spirit in which those criticisms were 
given or intended; but that is one of the difficulties that we 
constantly meet. Pupils come to the work with an over-plus 
of solemnity and reverence, and my hardest work is to knock 
that out. They are so awfully solemn that it is sickening; 
and that is one of the difficulties we have in the work. I 
found it necessary in the preparation of my paper, in order to 
keep it within the necessary limits as to time, to refrain from 
giving you some of the methods I pursue myself, and to 
reduce the paper to a consideration of those two general prin- 
ciples, to center or direct the thought around the spirit of the 
passage and the form of the passage, taking into account both 
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the thought and the form, and the spirit; but as I say, | think 
you will find some suggestions along this line in the full paper, 
as it will appear in print. 

Mr. Perry: | have but one word. ‘Though many do not 
recognize me as a teacher of the ministry in St. Louis, my 
work is so varied, yet | have had some experience. I want to 
mention merely one point. A man who has been plaving a 
part and has lost his wife, lost his father, or lost his child, 
finds it the hardest possible work for him to go through that 
part if the management demands it of him the night that he 
receives the telegram announcing this death. What is it? 
He may be playing an emotional part. ‘That emotional part 
is so great that under the excitemeut of it he may temporarily 
forget his affliction, and lose his relationships; and as I have 
heard these young men read the bible, or try to, they are con- 
fronted with two difficulties, the first, the reverence and awe 
that has been spoken of here, the other, the conviction that 
they should convince; and those two things destroy the rela- 
tionships; and there we should come in and merely insist that 
they shall hold to the same logical process and progress of the 
thought which they would do if they were not overawed by 
those two things. 

Miss Ayers, of Syracuse: | would like to emphasize the 
thought presented by Mr. Clark; that was, the necessity for 
the element of relationship in all our work, either in the inter- 
pretation of the Bible, or reading the Bible, or any literature. 


It seems to me that if we would always say, “ What am I say- 


ing? To whom am! saying it? What am I saying it for?” 


we could always have that eleinent provided for. 

PRESIDENT TRUEBLOOD: The time for discussion of this 
paper is closed. ‘The next on the program is a paper by Mrs. 
Emily M. Bishop, of New York, who will have as her subject, 
“ Bodily Responsiveness.” 

Mrs. BisHop: Fellow Teachers and Friends: Perhaps we can 
best serve each other and gain the greatest good from these 
sessions if we convert them into experience meetings. I 
think we can even occasionally go so far as to confess how 


weak and how wicked we have been in our past teaching, how 
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vain and frivolous we have been in some of our past platform 
work. ‘The conclusions at which we have arrived, and at which 
we are still arriving daily as teachers, readers and speakers, I 
believe are the best contributions which we can make to that 
cause for which we all stand,—the ennobling and dignifying 
of our work. ‘That which I have the honor to present to you 


? 


this morning regarding “ Bodily Responsiveness”’ is the direct 
result and outgrowth—I hope I may say upgrowth—of my 
experience as a student and teacher for many years of the 
Delsarte system of expression; and this experience forces me 
to say, as a preface to my paper, that I believe the teaching of 
any and all gesture work as such is pernicious; that instead of 
its being an aid in public speaking, or in interpretatian of 
literature, it is really a detriment. If this seems too radical a 
statement, let me modify it by a confession, one that I make 
most humbly, most sincerely; I myself have been guilty of 
both doing and teaching this self-same shackling, artificial, 
mechanical, formal gesture work. Surely if this confession 
does no more, it ought to exhonerate me from the charge of 
prejudiced criticism; for, to judge other teachers of gesture 


and expression by one’s self is certainly righteous judgment. 


{ Applause ]. 
' Mrs. Bishop then read her paper, viz: 


BODILY RESPONSIVENESS. 


Mrs. EMILY M. BisHopr., 

If asked to define exactly the meaning of the term bodily 
responsiveness, from the dictionary one would quote “ respon- 
siveness—being in accord, sympathy, or harmony. Inclined 
or ready to respond; responding, answering, corresponding.” 
Bodily responsiveness, then, as related to the interpretation of 
thought and feeling, obviously must mean—the body being in 
accord, in sympathy or in harmony with the thought being 
expressed, or—the body responding, answering, correspond- 
ing with the thought or feeling being expressed. 
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This definition is simple and apparently easy of comprehen- 
sion; but to make clear a specific meaning from words capable 
of general and indefinite application, it is advisable sometimes 
to define by distinguishing. So, perhaps, one would best define 
bodily responsiveness by stating what it is not. 

Bodily responsiveness is not mechanical, or particularized 
gesture-making; in fact, it is directly opposed to all formal 
training for gesture, and to the practice of gestures as such. 

On the other hand, it is directly opposed to bodily repres- 
sion; opposed to the inhibitory mental attitude which says 
fee/ all the power and passion a great author has expressed in 
a great poem, but express nothing through the body —-let the 
voice by its varying pitches, pauses, inflections, emphases and 
qualities bear the entire responsibility of expression. 

To better show an organic cause for bodily responsiveness 
in the interpretation of literature and in public speaking, let 
us try, first, to show that it is unnatural not to respond with the 
body when expressing thoughts and emotions; second, to show 
how training in formal gesture usually results in artificiality, 
and according to psychological laws, must inevitably result in 
distracting the attention of the speaker somewhat from the 
thought being expressed. 

If these two points can be established, the unnaturalness of 
non-expression of the body, and the perniciousness of direct 
vesture-training, there will be seen just cause and reason for 
carefully considering bodily responsiveness which stands for 
the happy and psycologic mean between these two antagonistic 
extremes. 

To prove that bodily expression—i. e.—muscular texture, 
bearing, attitude, action and gesture—(and the quality of voice 


upon which we shall not touch) are the two _ instinctive, 


unstudied means of self-revelation of all living creatures, we 


have but to observe,—observe the expressions of birds, animals 
and of man. 
What a difference between the movements of the distressed 
mother-bird when her nestlings are in danger, when she is on 


a food-foraging mission, when she is “dumpy”’ as in the 
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moulting season, and when winging and sing with the gladness 
of spring time! 

Is not the domestic cat a fine illustration of bodily respon- 
siveness? Note her when she is crouching for prey, bristling 
in defense, gamboling in play, dozing in the sun, and softly 
strolling about in an inattentive mood. 

The inner intent or purpose is unmistakably shown forth by 
the involuntary bodily response. 

With man who has the more finely organized brain and 
nervous system, the bodily responsiveness is correspondingly 
finer and inore diversified. Psychologists say that it is impos- 
sible to have a change of thought without there being a corres- 
ponding change of muscular texture. Every such change of 
muscular texture, every contraction, every relaxation, every 
bearing, attitude, action or gesture, is a bodily response to 
some inner stimulus—to some thought, emotion, or sensation. 
Whether man wishes to or not, he must perforce by the very 
nature of his being, respond to inner states. He has sense 
organs, therefore his environment acts upon him and produces 
the psychical states known as sensations, interests, impulses. 
And because he has a marvelous and intricate nervous organi- 
zation which co-ordinates muscular states with brain states, 
he must express by and through his body. McLellan in his 
applied Psychology says: ‘‘ The most general law of interest is 
that feeling accompanies exercise or activity. Feeling is exci- 
tation, and implies accordingly stimulation and response to 


’ 


stimulus in some activity.”” Unless the thought or emotion 


, 


being expressed, causes ‘‘organic stirrings’’ in onesself, it will 
have but small energizing effect upon others, and unless it 
does have such vital influence upon the listeners, it has no 
legitimate excuse for being expressed publicly, from the plat- 
form. 

To inhibit the natural impulse to activity which sensations 
and interests excite, as many people do inhibit, is not to pre- 
vent bodily responsiveness. It only changes the stimulus and 
hence the kind and quality of the response. For this con- 
trolling, inhibitory impulse becomes in itself a part of the 


“ passing stream of consciousness” and its negative effect 
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upon the body is as much a bodily response as the most ener- 
gized muscles or dramatic attitude would be. 

Man’s passive, negative or conservative inner states, pro- 
duce their corresponding bodily responses with as inviolable 
integrity as do his most intense ones. 

Bodily responsiveness is always revelatory of the predomi 
nating thought or feeling or state. 

That many people in their every day lives ordinarily mani- 
fest only an inattentive, half-alive state, thought and emotion; 
seldom any intensity or magnetic vitality of interest, is no argu- 
ment that it is unnatural to feel and to express enthusiasm, 
gaiety and strong passion. 

‘“With meager sensation comes meager thought,’ says one 
educator. With meager thought, as regards scope and range 
of interests, comes meager bodily expression. ‘True, some 
savants have a very limited vocabulary of bodily expressions. 
This does not imply lack of quantity or intensity of thought; 
rather such a limited vocabulary of expression may denote 
profundity of thought and great concentration in certain 
directions, but it does not denote a wide and generous range 
of sympathies and interests— objective as well as subjective. 
Men who are not only intellectual beacons but who are also in 
close touch with humanity and with the vital problems of the 
hour, as a Gladstone and a Beecher, have a correspondingly 
wide range in their actual vocabularies of bodily expressions. 
This does not suggest that they are necessarily given to mani- 
fold arm gestures, or to dramatic attitudes; we must keep 
ever in mind that bodily responsiveness is not only actions. 
attitudes, bearings, but every relaxation or contraction, every 
change in the texture of the muscles. These latter are far 
more frequent responses to the ever-varying intensity and 
quality of the stream of consciousness than are the more 
noticeable activities as specific movements, and changes of 


attitude. 


Taking this comprehensive view of what constitutes bodily 


responsiveness, surely all rational and fair-minded persons 
will agree that no one can stand before an audience and give 


an address, a sermon, an address to a jury, a dramatic recital, 
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a reading, “speak a piece,” or “tell a story,” and not have 
some kind of bodily expression. Whether such expression shall 
count for or against his work will depend entirely upon what 


he is responding to, and this, in‘ turn, will depend largely 


upon what his ¢raining has been. 


Let us pass to the second point to be considered: that for- 
mal training in gesture-making results in artificiality. ‘The 
advocates of gestures may be separated into three general 
classes. First, those who believe in hit or miss gestures—that 
is gesturing by impulse without any previous training of any 
kind. Many public speakers—iministers, lawyers, lecturers 
belong to this class. We all know the kind of bodily expres- 
sion these untrained speakers usually have. ‘They are gener- 
ally men and women who have something to say and who 
earnestly desire to impress that something upon the minds of 
their listeners. “Their emphatic gestures—for their gestures 
seldom fail of this virtue—reveal this self-desire to impress, 
instead of paraphrasing, or in any way adding to the thought 
being expressed. 

In the degree that their bodily expression is related to their 
own inner states instead of to the thought being presented, in 
the same degree is their power and effectiveness lessened. 
This class of gestures, however, interests us as teachers of 
expression but little—if for no other reason than that our 
work fails to interest them; they think they can get along 
better without than with us; and we, in turn, are free from the 
responsibility of their failure, their loss of power, or their 
often grotesque and usually monotonous gestures. 

The second class are those who believe in analyzing gestures, 
in drilling in gestures, in applying gestures to abstract feelings, 
but do not believe in consciously using certain definite gestures 
at certain definite places in interpretation or in public speak- 
ing. We shall refer to this class again. 

The third class are those who believe in preparing each reci- 
tation or oration with painstaking care; in having not only 
the different tones, inflections and emphases well in hand, but 
also the exact gestures and attitudes for the different thoughts 
and emotions. With. this class everything is certain, as it is 
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with the barrel organ or hurdy-gurdy; they carefully rehearse 
every detail of their work many times—often with the mirror 
for critic—before appearing in public, so that barring some 
distracting incident, they are pretty sure of doing themselves 
justice before their audiences. 

On the surface this sounds reasonable; in fact, young stu 
dents unfamiliar with the psychology of habit and expression, 
might easily be lead to think that this was the ev/y safe way to 
prepare for a brilliant future before the footlights; whereas, 
it is the surest way to prepare for unsympathetic rendering of 
thought and sensation and for mechanical, unmagnetic bodily 
expression. 

Psychology comes to our rescue here and points out the 
weaknesses and dangers of wrong training for expression; it 
also indicates the direction we are to take if we would find 
truth and naturalness. We shall be playing at blind man’s 
buff in our efforts to teach others or ourselves honest expres- 
sion until we learn and apply somewhat of the laws of mental 
activity to outward manifestations; until we appreciate that the 
action of the nerve-energy is the immediate cause of all expres- 
sion and that nerve-energy is differently stimulated by different 
thoughts and emotions, and that according to the intensity and 
kind of stimulus will be the outward manifestation. ‘This 
being a primary psychological law, it is plain that any making 
of gestures-to-order at certain places is most unnatural, most 
unpsychological, for who can count on what the degree and 
intensity of stimulus to expression will be from even one 
moment to the next. 

What kind of stimulus is given to the emotions by mechani- 
cal drills in gestures at best? As where a sentiment is associ- 
ated with the gesture drill as hope, despair, vehemence, there 


should be some arousal of the brain cells. associated with such 


feeling, but such arousal would be slight for psychology teaches 


that the brain cannot give equal attention to two things at. 
once. If the attention be given to the form of a complicated 
muscular movement, as a gesture of the arm or hand, only 
secondary attention can at best be given to the emotion 


supposed to be related to such movement. But worse than 
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the failure to stimulate the emotions by such drills, is the psy- 
chological effect of directing the attention to the form of 
movement. Such attention given to the manner of expression 
causes the mind to regard the form of the gesture or move- 
ment, than which nothing can be more antithetical to being 
possessed by the thought and feeling of the subject matter. 
The attention cannot be directed to the manner of doing any 
voluntary act whatsoever without a lessening of the attention’s 
hold upon the purpose back of the act. Nor is the immediate 
lessening of the attention from the purpose of expression and 
vielding it to the form of it, the only baleful results of training 
in gesture-making. Psychology again teaches us that what the 
mind has been trained to attend to, to that it inclines to attend. 
If one is attentively drilled in gesture forms, it is no easy mat- 
ter to cut loose from these forms of habituated action, or to 
refrain from, in some degree, contemplating them. Such 
studied movements and the consciousness of them cannot be 
called by any other name than artificial. 

Right here is, I think, the mistake of those who believe in 
drills in. formal gestures as a bodily. preparation for spon- 
taneous, free expression when one is speaking or reciting—as 
the second class before mentioned. ‘Their motive is right but 
their method is wrong; it is unpsychological. Such believers 
claim that one can be taught every law of gesture and drilled 
in all the minutia of gesture-making expressive of the most 
intense and subtlest inner states, and yet not be handicapped 
by the effect of such studied and formal preparation when it 
comes to rendering and speaking. ‘They hold that one needs 
to be drilled until he can express the most complex emotions 


pantomimically to order—and then he is to forget all about 


such bodily expression when it comes to reciting, reading or 


speaking. But this is assuming that people have better ‘“ for- 
getteries”’ than psychology declares are a natural endowment. 
Nerve energy does not forget to take the line most frequently 
traversed. ‘To again quote from Applied Psychology, “The 
power and tendency to follow any course of action are measured 
by the frequency with which the acts involved have been 
repeated. This law, from which there is no escape, works 
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through all education, intellectual, moral, physical.” This is 


illustrated by the work of many public readers and speakers. 


Many and widely varving thoughts and emotions will be 


expressed by the same kind of gesture—say a pretty wrist lead 
ing movement, or a rhythmical unfolding of the fingers upon 
every possible occasion. One may trace these self-same forms 
of movement through all the work of the person. 

One prominent reader has a way of dropping his arm, as if 
it were suddenly paralyzed, and letting it swing pendulous 
from the shoulder. ‘This often with most ludicrous effect — for 
this movement will be entirely out of sympathy with the expres- 
sion of the voice and the rest of the body. Perhaps in the 
expression of some intense emotion the voice will vibrate with 
suppressed passion and the rest of the body will be vigorously 
tensed, but this one arm limply swings to and fro as if it were 
having a little spree all by itself. 

This most unusual bodily movement must sometime have 
been practiced—practiced much probably for some strikingly 
dramatic effect; but now, the movement has become a habit 
and tends to repeat itself whenever the nerve-energy is strongly 
aroused. ‘The cause is obsolete but the movement still pertains. 

It is Kate Douglas Wiggin-Riggs who says ‘“‘to cure is the 
voice of the past; to prevent is the divine whisper of to-day.” 
So, if I were asked how to overcome such a habit of expres- 
sion, I should suggest the easier, better way—preventing 
instead of overcoming. 

Prevent such habits of expression by conscientiously avoid- 
ing all formal gesture training and practice especially intricate, 
interesting gesture-forms. For the more complex and atten- 
tion-holding the gesture-forms are, the more dangerous is drill 
upon them. For this reason the pore or less empirical and 
crude gesture-teaching which principally prevailed before the 
advent of what is known as the Delsarte System of Expression 
was less deleterious to the interpreter of literature and to the 
public speaker than has been the teaching of that system, 
elaborate, detailed and generally accurate as it is. Formerly 
the “rules” for gestures were few and simple, and therefore 
not so alluring to the attention. But the laws of expression as 


. 
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formulated by Francois Delsarte form a most intricate and 
fascinating study. A live teacher can easily make this line of 
gesture doing so interesting that most students become 
enamored of it. The more deeply they are so enamored, the 
more faithful they are in their practice of outward symbols, 
the greater becomes their enslavement; enslavement in mind 
to wrong standards, in body to habits of wrong co-ordination, 
One cannot serve two gods at once; no more can one hope for 
sincerity and truthfulness in bodily expression and at the same 
time cling tenderly to even one pretty little “ spiral” move- 
nent, 

The detailed exactness that the Delsarte system of Expres- 
sion furnishes of what gestures and attitudes will result from 
given inner states, has made it most dangerous for teachers 
and students who did not know dow fo use the invaluable aids 
given to the art and educational world by Francois Delsarte. 
Because a child in its ignorance, uses a hammer for destructive 
instead of constructive purposes, the intrinsic value of the 
hammer to the mechanical arts is in nowise decreased. So, 
here. And, it is believed, that we are all children in the use 
of Delsarte’s formulations until by the searchlight of psy- 
chology we study bodily responsiveness organically, not 
formally. 

This brings us to the last point to be discussed, briefly 
namely, the practical training for bodily responsiveness. ‘This 
might be summarized as (1) a training for fine, varied and 
ready muscular co-ordinations; (2) a psychologic study of the 
action of the nervous-energy and the relation of this action to 
inner mental states; (3) increased powers of apperception and 
feeling through the exercise of the imagination. Perhaps I 


can best suggest my method in this training, by asking you to 


imagine that I have a class of Moerma/ students before me. | 
should introduce them to the subject somewhat as follows: 
The first thing that claims our attention in the development 
of bodily responsiveness is the action of the nerve-energy. If 
you were only students, seeking your own growth exclusively, 
or if you were speakers and interpreters of literature only, and 
not teachers also, our time would be best employed in simply 
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training this elusive force to spontaneous natural action under 
the stress of any and all mental and emotional excitation; but 
as you are also teachers, or to be teachers, we shall try (1) to 
gain control and direction over the nervous-energy by means 
of specific exercises of mind and body; (2) to learn what 
we may of its action and significance as related to various 
physical, mental and emotional states; and (3) through the 
knowledge gained of the pupil’s inner states by the outward 
manifestation of the nervous-energy to be able to appeal to the 
cause of false or weak interpretation instead of merely trying 
to correct the outward effect by more or less mechanical 
means, as is frequently done. We must ever bear in mind 
that all bodily expression is primarily due to the develop- 
ment and activity of brain-cells and of the nervous-energy 
acting upon the muscles. And that, in turn, muscular activity 
has a direct influence upon the development and power of the 
motor areas of the brain-cells. In fact, so great is this influ- 
ence recognized to be, that psychologists to-day assert that 
in the degree that any part of the muscular system is not 
exercised and developed, a corresponding motor area of the 
brain suffers. One educator says, * The essential thing to 
remember is that if even the little finger is not trained so that 
its activity in all directions becomes as energetic, varied, 
definite and graceful as it should have been, there is a corre- 
sponding lack of development in the brain. It gives new 
dignity to physical training to realize that bodily action has a 
direct influence in brain development.” Nothing is of greater 
importance to you who are to be teachers of bodily responsive- 
ness than to gain a full realization of this new dignity of physical 
training. For the perfection of muscular co-ordinations to be 
gained through rational physical training, is the first essential 
for spontaneous, free, organic response of the body to inner 
stimuli. The establishment of the conditions and tendencies 
for such co-ordinations is the end to be always kept in view; 


physical exercises in and of themselves are but a ‘means. 


" ‘ F 
Many readers and speakers—notably so the “hit or miss ges- 


tures ’’—not appreciating the intimate and inseparable relation, 


specific brain activity and specific muscular conditions, have 
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neglected due physical training, and in consequence, their 
co-ordinations are so inefficient that free, natural expression is 
impossible to them until there shall have been forged new and 
easily traveled pathways for the discharge of nervous-energy 
between the brain and its outlying governmental possessions. 
Keeping the end desired in view—ready and varied co-ordina- 
tions—let us begin at once to gain control and direction of 
the nervous-energy. ‘The best way to do this is to begin; it is 
another application of Horace Greeley’s truism, “The best way 
to begin writing is to write.” So we will begin by directing 
the nervous-energy to act obediently in one or two very simple 
exercises. First: Standing, stretch the arms vigorously out- 
ward at the sides, then upward until they are parallel at the 
sides of the head. Exercises so easy that no attention need 
to be given to their form; all the attention should be focused 
upon the directing of the nervous-energy. ‘The movement 
should not be a mechanical one, a mere puéting of the arms 
into the supposed desired positions: on the contrary, it should 
be a conscious and exhilarating direction of the nervous-energy 
from the spinal cord and the other ganglia to the periphery of 
the body. If it be this the outward response will be an 
increase in the normal curves of the spinal column, an expan- 
sion of the chest, and upliftment and stimulation of the viscera, 
a general inervation of the entire muscular system and a fuller 
respiratory action. 

The outward symbols are mentioned only as gwédes for the 
teacher in determining the degree and kind of inner impulse 
given by the students. The student’s attention should never 
be directed to special outward forms or movements. They 
should be guarded against the contemplation of forms of 
bodily response, by having their attention concentrated else- 
where; here, instead of leading them to think of the form of 
movement, or perhaps worse, inducing them to pu/ the body, 
or any part of it, into the desired position, tell them frankly 
that there is no particular form required, that we are seeking 
individuality—not conformity—in this expression, as we shall 
through the whole of our work; suggest rather, that this is an 
exercise of the zw//—the imperial will-——that it is mental not 
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physical technique; that they are to stretch and breathe and 
reach outward and upward with the full directing power of 
their minds, until they /ee/ the entire surface of the body from 
toe-tips to finger-tips tingle with aliveness—i. e., nervous- 
energy in sensory response to the command of the will. After 
thus sensing the action of the nervous-energy they are to cease 
their will-impulse when the muscular innervation will likewise 
cease and the members of their bodies will automatically fall 
into their habitual attitudes. 

Il. Mental exercise without changing the position of the 
body, change the muscular texture by directing so much ner- 
vous-energy to the muscles that they become tense, rigid. 
Keep this extremely energized grasp of the muscles until 
slightly fatigued, then withdraw the nervous stimulus; the 
tendency will be for the muscles to completely relax, for the 
body to become entirely passive, this being the natural reac- 
tion from the preceding extreme energization. By these exer- 
cises there has been erected a temporary normal sympathy, at 
least, between the activity of the whole brain and the mus- 
cular tissues. Understanding the pedagogic value of this 
arousal of sympathy in the physiological processes, the teacher 
of bodily responsiveness will avail himself of the advantage 
thus to be gained. It takes only about four per cent. of the 
power to keep a trolley car moving that it takes to s/ert the 


movement. Likewise, it takes much less effort of the will to 


continue activity after the nervous-energy has received suff- 


cient impulse to send it forcefully through all the muscles 
than it takes to give the initiatory impulse. Prof. James says, 
“Tt is the wz// to commence doing, not to continue doing that 
requires the effort.” Therefore, it is advisable in all expres- 
sion work to enlist the nervous-energy on our behalf, as Prof. 
James says, “‘make it our ally,” by some general physical 
exercises before beginning any line of interpretation—or 
expressional responsiveness. ‘This enlistment of the nervous- 
energy should be immediately followed by a further drill in 
mental technique—an exercise of the imagination. Let it 
be presented to the pupils as such, assuring them that what 


Carlyle says of the imagination is especially true as applied to 


ne veep BUR ONE RU ENO Ra ca 
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interpretation. ‘*Not the logical faculty, but the imagination, 


is king over us.” 

Exercise for the Imagination: ‘* Sitting comfortably and at 
ease, close the eyes and picture some scene or object that 
especially interests or pleases you; then, as you open your 
eyes see, in imagination, the object of your thoughts before 
you. See it vividly, intensely—let it possess you. If you do 
this, the body will respond to the stimulus. By the degree 
and kind of bodily response, the teacher reads the degree in 
which the imagination was exercised and, also, sees what is 
needed for further development. Again: half close the eyes 
in inattentive mood when in imagination you are suddenly 
startled by some noise at your side. You look and see some 
horrible sight, something offensive, antagonistic, something 
that repels you. . Be the artist and see this object so clearly 
that you could paint it or describe it graphically enough to 
make your listeners shudder. Again, if the picture was not 
only seen by the mind’s eye but it possessed the attention of 
the mind, the body must have inevitably responded. If it did 
not naturally so respond, then man would be of duller organ- 
zation than the lower orders of animals; for animals without 
any thought instinctively obey calls upon the attention. You 
can prove all this as the animal obeys the call upon the atten- 
tion without any thought. 

Once more: Sit erect and look off into the distance; see 
fields and roadways scorching in the sun; feel the air heavy 
with the heat, heavy with the fragrance of the flowers and 
fields. See and feel yourself on a hillside in the calm, cool 
of an overshadowing tree—call up in full measure the ante- 
cedent condition of such ‘drowsy indolence.” ‘The nervous- 
energy will respond with integrity to the mental stimulus and 
the texture of the muscles will be seen to verify Burkes’s asser- 
tion that “a sense of beauty acts by relaxing the solids of the 
whole system.’” This is only a suggestion of how we would 
begin to teach bodily responsiveness. 

But in passing let us note what has been achieved. We 
gained (1) a co-ordination of the muscles; (2) a stimulation 


of the power of imagination by directed use; (3) spontane- 
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ous bodily responses to that which was attractive, repellant 
and gently soothing; (4) by such responses we verified the 
fundamental law of the direction of movement; i. e., whatever 
interests us, we involuntarily go toward, whatever repels, we 
involuntarily withdraw from. We read the intensity of the 
feeling in such instances by the degree of manifestation in the 
nervous-energy. As to manner of gaining these responses, 


were you told to do something, to go toward or away from an 


imagined object? Did you primarily think of the body’s 


action, or did you rather think of what you were seeing? If 
I had been teaching these expressions to order, or formally, 
I should have cbtained the first expression somewhat after 
this fashion (as I recently heard one of the best known teach- 
ers in this country do): “ We are to express different mental 
states; first, interest. Will one of the class tell what the 
bodily manifestations of interest are? Then followed a min- 
ute description of the formal signs—learned of course from 
some book embodying Delsarte’s formulations. ‘The teacher 
replied: ‘Good, now assume the attitude of interest.” Pupil 
mechanically obeyed, placing feet, body and hand in their 
respective positions—according to rule. “ Y-e-s,” said the 
teacher critically, “ but throw the weight of the body a little 
further forward and do not open the fingers quite so far; 
wide-spread as you have them they express astonishment 
instead of interest. Ah! that is better! Very good, indeed!” 
We would say that is nonsense and worse—for, as I have 
attempted to show, it does incalculable harm. On the con- 
trary, spontaneous bodily responsiveness to inner impulses not 
only tends to fit us to naturally express the thoughts and pas- 
sions portrayed in a great poem, but psychology proves such 
response re-acts upon the inner faculties, beneficially. 

In closing, then, I would say that the essentials for genuine, 
sincere public speaking, and the interpretation of literature, 
is to think clearly, logically, to feel truly and deeply, and 
to act freely without mental or muscular inhibitions. This 
means a fine adjustment of the intellectual, the emotional and 
the dynamic or motive powers of the brain. 


A rational training for bodily responsiveness strengthens all 


0 
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these powers, but particularly its office is to habituate the body 
to fine, varied and honest co-ordinations. If it is so habit- 
uated it must respond to the mind’s activities—for ‘tis its 
nature so to do; and such response will always be the ¢rue 
expression for each and every one. No two persons’ response 
to the same stimulus will ever be exactly alike. Bodily 
responsiveness is always colored by individual temperament, 
and as Thackery said, “No two men have eyes and noses 


, 


exactly alike’’—no more have they temperaments exactly iden- 
tical. I should like to tell you much more about bodily 
responsiveness—about carrying this organic, psychologic train- 
ing through the entire course of teaching oratory and interpre- 
tation, were not time a factor to be considered, and were it not 
for Voltaire’s warning words—“ To tell everything is the secret 


of being dull.” 
DISCUSSION. 


PRESIDENT TRUEBLOOD: The subject is now open for dis- 
cussion. 

Mr. Perry: Would it be in order to ask a question of the 
reader? 

PRESIDENT TRUEBLOOD: Provided the questions asked may 
be answered at the close of the discussion. Mrs. Bishop has 
three minutes at the end of the discussion to answer any ques- 
tions you have; that does not prevent others from discussing the 
questions you ask, Mr. Perry. I am sure all would like to 
hear any questions. 

Mr. Ross: Of course we have enjoyed the paper, and it is 
in the line of work that should be of increasing interest to all 
elocutionists, the psycological bearings of our art and our pro- 
fession. _ I agree heartily with the tendency of thought called 
out by the paper in this particular; but I was thinking, while 
that paper was being read, how one would get along in teach- 
ing those things in the public schools. No doubt the teachers 
from the Normal schools would be able to understand such 
instruction; but when those teachers go into the school-room, 
to what extent can they carry out the work suggested by the 
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author of the paper? We meet with many difficulties in 


a ,. . . 
the schools that we don’t meet with outside; as, for example, 


the immaturity of mind of pupils, and less ability to receive 
instruction, in different ways. ‘Then. there are those pupils 
who are ungainly in their bodily movements and positions. It 
seems to me that a certain amount of dicipline in actual physi- 
cal drill, or exercises, is necessary for such pupils in the short 
time we have to dothe work. By lecturing to such pupils, and 
having them seek within their own minds for the source of 
action, I think would prove impracticable, to say the least, at 
present. But in regard to the truth of the principle involved, 
I agree with the paper and with the author; but as teachers we 
cannot always do as we like. We are all brought face to face, 
at times, with the conviction that we must contravene what 
seems the highest and best for the purpose of accomplish- 
le” certain results in a given time, a very short time, perhaps. 

I presume I have over-run my time. If not, | would like 
to make a confession in regard to this matter. I will clothe it 
in the form of a story of something that happened years ago— 
many years ago—in my experience. I was giving recitations 
throughout the country, and had an advance agent—-was more 
ambitious than I would be now in such a matter. Among the 
selections in my repertory was, of course, Mare Antony’s 
speech over the dead body of Cesar. I was in the habit of 
illustrating by means of gesture everything I could; and in 
referring to the toga of the illustrious dead I usually employed 
my handkerchief when I arrived at that point where the words 
occur;——*‘ You all do know this mantle.” The selection was 
somewhat familiar to me, of course, and the use of the hand- 
kerchief had become a device of mechanical importance. | 
did not scrutinize it closely as I held it in view of the expectant 
audience. Now, of course, in traveling from point to point it 
is necessary to carry more than one handkerchief; and by some 
accident I this time drew out one which had been in service 
until it had become quite soiled, and was not intended for 
further use until laundered. Of this at the time I was quite 
oblivious. In fact, it was not merely unclean, but very wz- 
wholly: Unconscious of this, I proceeded: ‘Look! In this 
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place ran Cassius’ dagger through.” Here I exposed a rent 


“a world too large”’ for a shrunk dagger thrust. Meanwhile 


I pretended to be oblivious to the condition of the improvized 
mantle, though the audience was not. I proceeded: “See 
what a rent the envious Casca made!”’ Here another rent was 
held up to view; but the audience had quite enough; and so 
had I! Still, I! must go on: ‘Through this the well beloved 
Brutus stabbed!’ Another horrid rent! And I quickly hid 
the handkerchief from view. 

The audience, meanwhile, broke into convulsions of laugh- 
ter, which broke me down. It was an excellent lesson, one 
that checked my ambitions towards stage effect in platform 
work. | Applause ]. 

Miss M. HELENA Zacuos, New York: | think that we are 
sometimes making statements here very dangerous and very 
injurious. I don’t refer now to the last paper especially, 
although we ought to come to some homogeneous ideas which 
should be fundamental, and not have to be trampled over and 
sifted out every year again and again. We have had a good 
many of the views expressed here this morning talked over and 
as I thought brought to some culminating point in years past; 
but we seem to be backsliding all the time. For instance, in 
speaking of psychological conditions, of the effect of the psyco- 
logical state of mind upon the muscles, a “ change of texture 


of the muscles’? was the expression used. ‘That change of 
texture of the muscles must be expressed. ‘The reader of the 
paper objected, or at least said the attitude, position, gesture, 
was not necessary to this, that this change of the texture of 
the muscles was the thing; but how are we to know there is a 
change of the texture of the muscles unless we see sone out- 
ward exhibition, some outward visible form of that inward 
spiritual grace? 

The lady antagonized one idea so strongly as if to obliterate 
it altogether, instead of keeping the relative ideas of things 
and appreciating that there is always a double action, there is 
always an inward and outward expression; and that we, as 
expressors of thought and emotion must have that outward 
expression. You find all the great actors, both Modjeska and 
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Barrett—I speak of the greater actors of the present day, 
still living—all do have cut and dried action for gesture and 
position. You may say that upon the stage where you have 
other people in relation to you you must do that, because other 


wise great confusion would arise; positions at right, left, or 


center must be carefully rehersed and- maintained. So in a 


recitation, so in a scene you are reciting, although the other 
characters may not be there, and you are the only one there, 
yet they are there in the thought of other persons, hence must 
be there; so relatively you have to present them as well 
as yourself, So in recitation there are outward objects 
presented, and in order to keep the relative value of all those 
objects you must have what you may call “cut and dried” 
expression, which would not involve any change of texture in 
the muscles. 

Mr. Henry G. Hawn, Brooklyn: It occurs to me, Mr. 
President, that this is the most vital question that will be up 
before this convention, and it is a good plan to discuss it fully. 
We are all individually and collectively so disheartened with 
the efforts to formulate matters of vesture training that at first 
blush we are inclined to fall in absolutely and agree with the 
last paper. In connection with what the last speaker said as 
to great interpreters and actors having had certain well drilled 
and well planned attitudes and holding them, I may add that 
I have frequently seen pathos result from a studied pose, the 
interpreter meanwhile being engaged in most hearty laughter; 
no real mental connection at all, no psychological connection 
between the effect and the apparent emotion. ‘Then again, | 
think it is psychologically proven that no one of us feel with 
the given or required intensity an emotion which we are deliv- 
ering second-hand, as it were, I cannot see how it is possible 
to agree with all the author of this paper has given us in 
abandoning completely all gesture work when we are not sup- 
posed to be delivering emotion that is self-evolved, but a 
thought brought to us from outside. ‘lake the mere matter 
of opening and closing the body; in giving the direction of 
thought, we may make a simple chest contraction; your critic 


may tell you fittingly that the gesture is to be made in the 
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manner of a country gawk, because the character you are por- 
traying has perhaps the thumb thrown back over the shoulder; 
in other words, imitative gesture has to be considered in the 
work. It cannot be left entirely to a mental, or even spiritual 
prompting. Having learned a selection you feel it for the first 
time with a keener emotion; you enter into the spirit of it 
much more fully than perhaps ever again; yet I think the 
experience of most of us is that we can give with greater 
artistic finish and intensity a selection with which we are some- 
times most familiar. We improve in the rendition of it, are 
not dependent entirely upon the impulse or motive power of a 
given evening. My heart may be so engrossed, so engaged 
with private matters that I am not in tune at all tothe emotion 
I am attempting to portray. 

Mr. Soper: Mr. President, I think the ground has been 
pretty well covered. ‘The only general thought I have to offer 
is this: that there seems to be too great a tendency to teach 
from the psychological stand-point only on the one side, and 
the mechanical on the other; and it seems to methe mistake 
is to teach from either side alone. I don’t believe many of 
the modern teachers to-day teach gesticulative exercises apart 
from the emotion to be expressed, or vocal exercises as simple 
exercises for mechanical purposes, but combine with those 
exercises the expression of the thought, idea or feeling which 
they are fitted to represent. I believe it is a psychological 
principle that the more we repeat an act the easier it becomes; 
I think the paper this morning admitted that. I agree heartily 
with the paper in regard to gaining these requirements in ges- 
ture; but it seems to me something more is essential. We 
have inherited weaknesses and faults which it seems to me will 
be accentuated if not improved or remedied by something 
more than was suggested in the paper. In swimming they 
teach you to make the strokes before going into deep water, 
they show you all about it, and give the learner a conscious 
idea of swimming in the details of the strokes to be made. A 
person so trained being thrown into deep water will reach 
shore much sooner than one who has merely to depend upon 
‘general impulse.”’ 
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Mr. CLarkK: I want to make a motion. For the last eight 
years we have been discussing the same old thing, as Miss 
Zachos has said, about whether we feel, or don’t feel; whether 
we should do this, or that, and our discussions have unavoid 
ably been cut short, and I am sure most of us don’t know 
where the rest of us stand. I would, therefore, move inform- 
ally that we hold an informal meeting this afternoon at 3 
o’clock for the fullest discussion, just as long as we please. | 
know I want to say a great many things, and three minutes is 
not time enough to say them,—just time enough to be mis- 
understood; I therefore would like to have the Chairman make 
that announcement from the floor. 

Miss ZAcHos: I second that motion. 

Miss WHEELER: I thing the Chair is about to say what I 
have in mind. 

PRESIDENT TRUEBLOOD: I think there are two or three hours 
already set aside for that; I am sure we will get to the point 
before the close of the convention. Miss Wheeler has an 
hour in the morning, and there is something along the same 
line in your Sectional work, Mr. Clark, and I doubt whether 
it would be wise with the Board meetings on hand this after- 
noon, and the boat ride this evening, to undertake that. 

Miss WHEELER: I wish to say, Mr. Chairman, that with 


great difficulty I secured the arrangement that thigypaper might 


be adjusted on the program so that it would precede the 
gesture discussion to-morrow morning. ‘There was an hour 
devoted to the subject then. I had in mind that we would 
have an opportunity to continue this work at that time. Pos- 
sibly it may be continued indefinitely, but 1 would suggest 
that first before special time be given to it that the hour to- 
morrow morning be devoted to it; then we also have a Ques- 
tion Hour, and questions may well be handed in in connection 
with this subject; so that I hope that the time will not be 
given up to it this afternoon. 

PRESIDENT TRUEBLOOD: I would call attention to the dis- 
cussion Friday morning, “Subjects unfinished,” from g:00 to 
10:00 A. M. 

Mr. CLARK: We have tried this thing for years, and have 
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never reached any definite conclusion. I therefore would 


urge that when the vote is put that those who are interested 
enough to make some sacrifices vote to meet this afternoon at 
3:00 o'clock; and if anybody wants to talk four minutes we 
will Jet him have it; and if there are any questions to be asked, 
let them be asked. On general principles 1 think we ought to 
meet on some common ground, or know where we differ. 

Mr. Perry: We have committees that have been working 
all the year, and they have prepared this program. Here is 
simply responsiveness; that is all it is. I am sure we will all 
vote coolly on that question. I delayed my question; I antici- 
pated from the atmosphere in this room that we would have 
something of this kind. I asked whether I could ask the 
question, and | got that decision; my question will be delayed 
until to-morrow morning; I will announce it right here; but it 
belongs to to-morrow morning, ‘‘ Whatto do with that arm?” | 
hope we will all vote against this and sustain the Chairman of 
the Committee, who has labored for one year to arrange this 
program. 

PRESIDENT TRUEBLOOD: I am sure we can continue this 
Friday, or Saturday morning, if you want. 

Mr. SILVERNAIL: In order to proceed in a formal way, | 
move to refer this matter to the Committee on Program. 

Seconded ly Mr. Perry. 

PRESIDENT TRUEBLOOD: That is another question. A 
motion to table would be in order, however. 

Mr. SILVERNAIL: My suggestion is to refer it to the Com- 
mittee to discuss when that shall be brought forward. 

Mr. Perry: We accepted the report of the Executive Com- 
mittee on yesterday; I moved the adoption of that, and the 
Association approved it; the whole thing is out of order. 

PRESIDENT ‘TRUEBLOOD: Are you ready for the question? 

Mr. Ciark: I rise to a personal question. I did not want 
to change the program, simply that the Chairman shall 
announce that some of us will meet this afternoon. 
gaged for the Board 


PRESIDENT TRUEBLOOD: But you are en; 
meeting at 3 o’clock. 


Mrs. Ritry: I want to enter a plea for the Board of Direc- 
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tors, that the meetings are lengthy and laborious, and if you 
introduce this extra session we will be defrauded; I think the 
members of the Board earn the right to attend all meetings of 
the Association. 

On motion of Mr. Silvernail the matter was laid on the 
table. 

PRESIDENT TRUEBLOOD: According to the rule, Mrs. Bishop 
has the closing speech on this subject;-as time has been taken, 
I will allow you as long as Mr. Clark has taken out of your 
time, and deduct it from his. 

Mrs. BisHop: I should be like the man who was going to 
make a prayer. Prayer time was over; so he said he would 
embody his prayer in a few remarks! So I would like to take 
this time for finishing my paper, or at least to present this one 
thought, namely (1 am not now attempting any reply to the 


questions brought forth, or criticism elicited in the discussion, 


most of which indicates that I didn’t express my idea clearly; 
so much so that I am sorry for myself, deeply so.) But the 
final point in the paper was this: that discarding formal train- 
ing, even with the most comprehensive organic training such 
as will enable us to be true to ourselves, no two persons will 
ever under similar conditions express the same thing in the 
same way; because, as Thackeray says, no two people have 
noses or eyes exactly alike; no more will any two people have 
temperaments exactly alike; temperaments will always have to 
be reckoned with as a modifying and restraining factor. 


TUESDAY EVENING. 


Boat Ride Reception tendered to the N. A. E. by the Chautauqua 
Assembly. 

Mr. Scotr BRowN, representing the Assembly, in charge. 

Visit to Celoron. 

Refreshments. 

A large and representative attendance and delightful weather contributed 


to make the occasion most enjoyable. 
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SESSION OF THE MAIN BODY. 


HIGGINS HALL. 


PRESIDENT ‘THOMAS C, ‘TRUEBLOOD in the Chair. 


WEDNESDAY, JUNE 28, 1899—-10:00 tO 12:00 A. M. 


PRESIDENT TRUEBLOOD: We have with us this morning, as 
the reader of the first paper, a gentleman who has been 
asked every year since the Association begun, I think, to give 
a paper. We have never been able to get him on this side 
of the Rockies until this time. 

Mr. Wm. ‘TT. Ross, of San Francisco, will now address us 
on “Some Basic Principles of Elocution.” I am sure you 


will all give him a hearty welcome. [| Applause. ] 


SOME OF THE BASIC PRINCIPLES OF ELOCUTION. 


By Wm. T. Ross, SAN FRANCISCO, CALIFORNIA. 


The Art of Elocution, like all arts, has a scientific basis. 

The principles that underlie the science of voice expression, 
may be termed the basic principles of elocution. ‘To some of ° 
these I would call your attention. 

It will not be my purpose to discuss the relative importance 
of these principles, nor to enter largely into scientific details. 
Nor will I endeavor, except by implication, to trace the princi- 


ples to their psychological sources. It shall be my chief pur- 


pose to suggest lines of thought and investigation, along 
which a profitable discussion may follow. By so doing, I may 
hope to elicit added interest in matters that i consider of vital 
importance to our profession and our art,—a profession that 
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should be regarded as second to none in honor and usefulness; 
and an art that should be made—what in effect it is—the 
peer of any in the curriculum of our schools. 

The means by which thought and feeling are expressed may 


be regarded as comprising the physical, the intellectual, and 


the moral or spiritual. Or, we might term them, the instru- 


ment, the thought and the soul. 

The principles underlying the physical means are as far- 
reaching and subtle as those that comprise the intellectual and 
spiritual, and are of the first, though they may not be of the 
greater importance. 

These means are so closely correlated that they seem insep- 
arable. There is an almost indissoluble connection between 
the instrument, the player, and the execution or result. It is 
this that makes anything like a scientific or absolute analysis, 
synthesis and classification of the principles of our art so 
difficult, and apparently impossible. Perhaps it is not possi- 
ble to obtain results entirely satisfactory or purely scientific. 

In all art—and especially in that of elocution—there are 
some things so subtle in the execution—so kaleidoscopic in 
the ever-varying forms of expression, that no scientific classi- 
fication can circumscribe or confine them. At every change 
of thought and feeling, there are new and constant combina- 
tions that are as incapable of analysis and classification as the 
subtleties of spirit itself, upon which the varying shades of 
expression depend. Still, as pioneers and students in our art, 
we should seek to carry our investigations and our question- 
ings to the very threshhold of the unknowable; and, if possi- 
ble, get a glimpse betimes of the great arcana within, where 
our successors sometimes may dare to tread. 

While this intellectual aggressiveness may not directly make 
us better readers or more successful teachers, indirectly it 
should. Certainly this constant endeavor to place our art 
more and still more securely upon its scientific basis will tend 
to elevate the profession, enhance its usefulness, and impel 
that respect among educators and other scholars that its 
importance so highly merits and demands. 

Among the mechanical means, Tone must be regarded as 
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the essential foundation and starting point of all vocal expres- 
sion. It is “Ae basic principle, from which all the others take 
their rise,—toward which all converge. Pitch, time, volume, 
quality, and all the various subdivisions and shadings of these 
elements of vocal expression, are the outgrowth of tone, upon 
which they are directly dependent. 

Tone involves the principles of acoustics. While it may 
not be necessary for the artist in music or in elocution to 
understand the laws and principles comprised in the science 
of acoustics, | do think it highly essential that every intelli- 
gent and progressive teacher of these arts should understand 
enough of the principles to assist him in the diagnosis of 
voice—impediments, to aid him, in the correction of vocal 
faults, and to intelligently guide him in the development and 
culture of voices. 

It should be of interest, and at least indirectly profitable, 
to the student as well as to the teacher, to learn something of 
the laws of tone production;—their differentiations into 
speech; to trace those laws to their mental and emotional 
sources; and to learn something of the effects of the direct 
and of the reflex action of the varied tones upon the human 
mind, 

To the intelligent student, (and none other is supposed 
to study elocution,) many interesting questions will arise, 
some answerable—some unanswerable. As for example:— 
Why do the more rapid vibrations producing what we call 
higher pitch, excite different emotions from the less rapid 
vibrations of the lower? Why are the very high notes of the 
musical scale inspiriting and the lower soothing? Why do 
the different qualities of tone, and their various combinations 
excite in the mind all shades and degrees of thought and 
emotion? And what future elocutionist, with a genius for 
these studies, will be able to trace the laws of tonation to 
their subtle psychological sources? 

Scientists talk learnedly of how the over-tones of the 
human voice produce the individual charaeteristics that are 
designated the tomb or timbre of the voice, and constitute 


those persistent and peculiar differences that distinguish each 
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voice from all others. And they teach us, by means of 
accepted facts and unquestioned figures, how pureness of tone 
is in the ratio of the harmonic over-tones of the voice,—or of 
any musical instrument. 

As teachers of voice culture, we perhaps read these facts 
with interest and wonder. But does it occur to us that a 
deeper and more scientific knowledge of these things may 
enable us, possibly, to trace these facts to their psychological 
sources? And by means of this knowledge, and a more accu- 
rate knowledge of the tone-producing instrument, may we not 
hope to accomplish more surely and successfully our work as 
teachers? ‘Theory, science, technique always have their prac 
tical bearings. Is there not a disposition, in our profession, 
to undervalue, if not to ignore entirely, the importance and 
utility of a scientific knowledge of the basic principles of our 


branch of education? I think there is. Do we not owe it as 


a duty to ourselves, to our pupils and to our profession to give 


more attention to these fundamentals of elocution, without, of 
course, giving less to the aesthetic—the art side of our work? 

Since the technique forms the frame work, as it were, of the 
elocutionary superstructure, it should be firmly imbedded in 
its basic principles, whose supporting columns rest securely 
upon pure science. ‘Then the aesthetic adornments of column, 
architrave and frieze will have an enduring look that will com- 
mand the admiration and respect of the educational world. 

Passing over many important principles that are, virtually, 
but subdivisions of the generic principle of tonation, I would 
next call attention to the basic principle variously designated 
rhetorical analysis, grouping, vocal analysis, phrasing, ete., but 
which I will term Proportion. ‘This is the more generic and 
inclusive term, and will better serve my purpose. 

Under this principle, the relative subordination and ampli- 
fication of the thoughts are subserved. It employs pitch, 
pause, time, stress, and other elements of vocal expression, and 
deals with ideas that words, phrases, clauses, sentences and> 
paragraphs embody. ‘This law comprises most of the means 
by which thought is orally communicated with accuracy and 


clearness to the mind of the hearer. 
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In this law of proportion, the basic law of variety is included 


and subserved. 

Nothing Nature scorns more than monotony-——whether it be 
in plant-life or in speech. The violation of this principle of 
proportion—the laws of relative importance and variety in 
expression,—renders thought chaotic, and imposes much men- 
tal effort on the part of the hearer. It is a principle deeply 
rooted in the psychology of the mind. While the rules for its 
application are simple enough, and clearly understandable, 
the whys of those rules are not so easily discovered. You will 
search for them in vain unless you seek at the very psycho- 
logical source of the principle itself. 

Here, too, is a field for investigation rich in promised reward 
to the student of elocution who would pursue the same thorough 
methods as do students in other branches of learning. Why, 
I ask, should members of our profession be less inquiring, less 
persistent, less scientific, less scholarly than those of other 
learned professions? Why be satisfied with scratching around 
in the alluvial deposits of the elocutionary art instead of delv- 
ing to the bed-rock of the science? 

One more thought (and briefly) and I will have finished. 

Of the means by which thought and feeling are impress- 
ively conveyed, I regard that of mental and spiritual repose 
as the most subtle, far-reaching, and effective. Not a repose 
akin to stagnation and death, but repose in action. It is that 
condition of mind that enables us to think and speak, and to 
do, without constraint or effort. It is what Goethe would have 
called genius, or “the art of doing things playfully.” It is 
that royal state of the mind and soul that enables us at times 
to express what is highest and best within us—a medium, per- 
haps, for the Divine Spirit to speak through us and for us. 

Whether in a greater or in a less degree, we all have been 
made conscious of this power of spirit repose, which we may 
have called inspiration—dependent upon a condition of mind 
induced, perhaps, by the circumstance of favorable environ- 
ment. It is not a thing to be brought by beck or will. It 
comes, if it comes at all, unheralded and unsought. 

And yet it is a principle that responds to culture; not through 
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positive as readily as through negative means,—it is incited 
through spirit-promptings, rather than through mental coercion. 

Among the principles of our art, it is perhaps the least under- 
stood, though most consciously needful. ‘Tosome, it is doubt- 
less a gift so bountifully bestowed as to stamp its possessor 
with genius. 

All the other means for the communication of thought and 
feeling—a good voice, distinct enunciation, grace and appro- 
priateness of action, and even the clear and correct presenta- 
tion of the ideas and emotions expressed, will not compensate 
for a lack of that power which seems to come through this 
principle of repose in action—that unexplainable something 
which is akin to genius. Speech without soul, or without soul 
control, is a body without life—a thing fit only for burial. 
Voice without the vivifying personality—that something we 
call the ego or self-——back of it, is truly but ‘‘a sounding brass 
and a tinkling cymbal.” 

But these things we have said so often and in such varied 


forms, both to ourselves and to others, that their repetition 


sounds about as hackneyed and stale, I suppose, as many of our 


once popular recitations. And yet, we may never get beyond 
the necessity of calling ourselves down from ‘the elocutionary 
stilts which we are so prone to mount on occasion. I fear 
there is too great a weakness among members of our profes- 
sion for exhibiting rather than expressing themselves. 

If I were asked how this modest self-sufficiency, self-pos- 
session, this moral poise, this “ kingdom of heaven within” 
spirit might best be developed in those most needing it, I 
would say: By right living—physically, mentally, morally— 
by cultivating a happy disposition, freedom from worry, wooing 
the spirit of optimism, finding some good and excellence in 
the work of others-—and by all means in giving thorough 
preparation to all matters pertaining to your profession, which 
in itself will inspire a confidence and repose that will often 
insure success. 

But this is a digression. In this necessarily short and 
hastily prepared paper—penciled during the last few days of 
my journey hither, I attempt to call attention to only a few of 
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the more comprehensive and important basic principles of 
elocution, and to suggest lines of profitable investigation, 
whereby the future of our art may be placed in higher and 
better relations to the other branches of education, along 
which there is far more progress being made than with our 
own. 

I am sorry to believe that there are members of our profes- 
sion who decry, directly or impliedly, the study of elocutionary 
technique, or who minimize the importance of physical and 
vocal dicipline and drill. It can but impede their own sub- 
stantial progress, and through the influence of their teachings 
and example, afford grounds for the shameful and humiliating 
criticisms and charges so often made against us by members of 
the other learned professions. 


During the reading of the preceding paper by Mr. Ross, the 
venerable and distinguished Prof. Alexander Melville Bell was 
observed at the door-way, and the speaker not wishing to 
embarrass his entrance, suspended the reading of the paper 
until Mr. Bell might take his seat, which had been provided in 
front of the rostrum. As Prof. Bell came forward, and made 
his way down the aisle, the audience broke into spontaneous 
applause, and further evidenced their respect by rising en 
masse, and so remaining until Prof. Bell was seated. ‘The 
essayist then prceeded with his paper. 


DISCUSSION, 

Mrs. BisHop: I would like very much to know what Mr. 
Ross means exactly when he speaks of reflex action of a faulty 
tone upon the human mind. ‘Those are his exact words—the 
“reflex action of the faulty tones,” perhaps, “ upon the human 
mind.” Immediately afterward Mr. Ross spoke of the rapid 
vibrations of certain tones. I would like to know if Mr. Ross 
wishes to suggest that the rapid vibration of a tone would in 
and of itself tend to produce a certain definite state—emotional 
state—in the mind? 
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PRESIDENT TRUEBLOOD: Would you like to answer those 
questions now, Mr. Ross? If no one wants to occupy the time, 
Mr. Ross will occupy the time now. 

Mr. Ross: I thought it was clear without any elaboration of 
it. I think we all know and have realized many times that the 
tone of the voice, the present, satisfactory tone of the voice, 
would react upon the mind of the speaker and enable him to 
do better and to continue to do better. ‘To the orator it is a 
great help, enabling him to present his thought more forcibly 
to his hearer, and to make deeper impressions. The question 
was asked of a distinguished French actress as to why she shed 
tears in the representation of a certain character, how she could 
continue to do so every night, whether it was out of sympathy 
for the sad plight of the poor widow whom she was portray- 
ing? She replied, “‘By no means; I listen to my own voice, 
and it makes me weep.” That is reflex action, as I meant it. 
What was the other question? 

Mrs. BisHop: If by the rapid vibrations in certain tones 
definite emotional states are produced? 

Mr. Ross: I think not, except in a very general way. I 
don’t think that it can be definite, because, as I stated, all was 
correlated; the principles associated with tone are so correlated, 
that it would depend upon other things as well. But inde- 
pendently of that, I think the general law is that rapid vibra- 
tions are exciting, and that the less rapid or slow vibrations, 
are soothing. ‘That is why we have martial music in a high 


key and funereal music in a lower key. Of course it is not 


worth while to go into the scientific aspects of it now. 


Mr. RussELL: It would be expected of a clergyman that he 
should preach, and it is the parson’s privilege to prose. I 
wish to enforce, so far as I can, what was said in regard to the 
moral; and as we might say, spiritual character, to be developed 
through our art; and that touches immediately upon the 
reflex action upon the other senses that we use. I think 
every teacher has felt this in criticising a pupil, where there 
has been some blunder or other, or something so out of char- 
acter that it appeals to the irascibility of our temperament, 


and wishing to be considerate of the pupil, we are withhold- 
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ing, at the same time must express; but we grow into a better 
state as we go on, thinking considerately of how this poor 
pupil has endeavored to do his best, and it is only natural 
that he should fall into the blunders that so disturb us; so we 
speak to the pupil, and say, “ Didn’t you say, so and so?” 
(Illustrating high pitched tone.) What has caused the petu- 
lant tone? The playing of the vibrations of feeling on the ; 
throat and voice, and the resultant high key. Don’t you see, 
there is where the feeling goes? We have checked it partly, out 
of consideration; and then we are led to say, “ With a little 
more practice I think you will be able to produce such and 
such effects of sound.”” We encourage the pupil; and we are 
encouraged ourselves; we are in a better state, and we part 


company in an altogether different frame of mind from that 


which was excited by the defects Of the pupil; and if we can 
learn self-poise and self-control, I think we should be gaining 
all the while in power as teachers. I may refer, perhaps, to 
my revered father,*as a wonderful instance of this. I have 
known him to teach all day, and almost all night, stopping 
only half an hour for meals; and never once did I see him 
disturbed with a pupil. He was always hopeful, always help- 
ful, always considerate, always kind; and no awkwardness, no 
blunder, no offense to the ear, could possibly disturb that self- 
poised equanimity and kindly charity which was in his heart 
and life, and which made him such a power as a teacher. 

If we will listen to the sounds of the voice; if we will aid 
it by that continuing kindliness which should be in the heart, 
we will help ourselves at every lesson we give, and we should 
gain certainly in moral power. ‘To carry it further, in the 
selections which are made for recitation, I fear that some 
appear in public forgetting that they are not merely enter- 
tainers, that they have a moral mission to discharge, a duty 
which they owe to their mother tongue, which they owe to 
English literature, which they owe to themselves and the 
highest ideals of art, to select not those things which merely 
entertain, not those recitations which merely excite to laughter; 
but something which leaves an impression and all the while a 
tendency to elevation, and not to deterioration. [Applause. | 
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PRESIDENT TRUEBLOOD: I think we would all be delighted 
to hear from Mr. Scott, of the University of Missouri, who 


has not yet spoken in the convention. [| Applause. | 


Mr. Scorr: I came not here to talk. ‘This is my first sit- 
ting with you, and I am anxious to get all the ideas I can. 
I am not stingy with any that I may have; but I am afraid 
that I have not any that would be of much value to you. I 
may say, however, from my own experience, that I believe that 
one’s own voice has a great deal to do with one’s own feel- 
ings. I have had some experience as a public reader; and 
public readers who go about filling engagement sone night at 
a time, one night here, and the next night three hundred or 
four hundred miles off, are not always in what you might call 
good trim. I remember one case, where we left Arcadia, N. 
Y., up here somewhere in the back-woods, and we rode all 
day, and at night we got to McKeesport, Pa. We angled 
around, and switched off, and changed cars till we didn’t 
‘““know where we were at; but at last we were told that this 
was McKeesport. It was about half-past six o’clock, and 
dark. We got to the hotel tired and hungry; finally got our 
trunks there and opened, and our platform regalia out, and 
got into it, and hurried to the opera-house, sick, hungry, dis- 
heartened, wanting to sink into the earth, or anywhere elsc 
than McKeesport and the platform upon which we were to 
appear. I don’t think I ever faced an audience under more 
depressing and disheartening circumstances. ‘The audience 
was all right; but we were all wrong, out of tune. 

After getting on the platform, and within the regulation 
distance of the foot-lights, | wanted to turn around and go 
back, and give it up,—but I didn’t. I began my work per- 
functorily, but made myself conform as nearly as possible to 
what I knew ought to be done. I compelled my voice to play 
the old tunes, and in five minutes my feelings were in tune, 
my mind was in tune; and I don’t think we were ever happier 
in our lives than we were at McKeesport, Pa. [ Applause. ] 

PRESIDENT TRUEBLOOD: How is it, Miss Zachos, at Cooper 
Institute? We would like some of your experience there. 


Miss ZacuHos: There may be some little suggestion in 
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Cooper Institute experience along the line Mr. Russell was 
speaking on, as to good literature and its influence on the 
pupil. Having aclass of pupils who know almost nothing about 
good literature, who have come out of the public schools and 
high schools of the city with very little literary training, I 
thought it a good place to test the power of good literature; 
therefore, | made it a rule in the elocution class always, and 
in the debating class, that nothing could be brought before 
the class to study but good orations, or good poems and prose 
subjects. This has played so fine an educational part in the 
class that now I find they don’t want anything else, and as the 
old pupils come back they become the critics of the new 
pupils, and when a piece of poor literature is put upon the plat- 
form it is coldly received, it is looked upon as trashy, and it 
has no interest for them. The very pupil himself who com- 
mits that to memory feels in two or three minutes that he has 
wasted his brain power; he feels that he don’t want it, that he 
has expended energy that should have been given to a better 


piece of literature. They will bring over and over again a 
new interpretation of Hamlet’s soliloquy, or whatever old 


thing it may be, which interests them a thousand times more 
than any new piece that has no literary value. 

I consider that a very important thing in training the class 
of young men and women there, because it broadens and 
deepens and enriches their life; it creates thought; it makes 
them think and feel such things as would never otherwise 
come into their practical, hard, grimy lives. 

Miss JUNKERMANN: In regard to good literature, that has 
been very near to my own heart; so that I feel that I would 
like to speak upon it. I am in High School work; and the 
very good course in literature which is followed by our High 
School supplements my work in such a way that I feel I would 
like to mention it. During the first years in the English work 
a great deal of Skakespeare study is done,—of course, all the 
literature is first-class. I endeavor in my own elocutionary 
work to take up those things that they’ may have in their 
English course; so that I don’t have to devote my time to the 
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study of English, but can give time to the study of the inter- 
pretation of it. 

Mr. Perry: | would like to ask Miss Junkermann one 
question: How many hours per week per individual do they 
allow you--how many hours of work per individual to any 
one class? 

Miss JUNKERMANN: I| don’t do individual work. 

Mr. Perry: But taking a class, how many lessons would 
that class have? 

Miss JUNKERMANN: ‘Two bells a week in expressing, of 
forty-five minutes each. 

PRESIDENT ‘TRUEBLOOD: Are there any high schools 
which you have any more time than that? 

Mr. Soper: In reference to Mr. Russell’s remark as to 
criticism, kindly criticism of pupils in technical matters, he 
has touched a point | have thought upon a great deal. There 
seems to be a feelin on the part of many of us that we should 
not criticise pupils in the beginning at all. I wonder if it can 
be done in the way Mr. Russell speaks of without hurting the 
pupil? In other words, a child at first begins to observe the 
differences between objects, to discriminate one thing from 
another, and as he grows older his judgment and observation 
develops. Is it wrong for us to show hiin even in the earlier 
years of his elocutionary career the difference between the 
correct and the incorrect, the difference between right and 
wrong? Can we not criticise pupils in some way that will 


help without hurting them, if done in a right spirit? It seems 


to me very much like a farmer who will tell you that in a hill 


of corn where there are twenty spears, if you cut out the 
superfluous number in the beginning, the rest will grow to 
higher perfection; but if you leave the original number until 
they attain a certain size it will destroy the whole hill to pull 
out the extra stalks; so in regulating crowded teeth, in early 
life the few troublesome ones may be removed, but if left too 
long none can be taken out without loosening the others. I 
have thought over that subject a good deal, and would like 


to have it discussed. 
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PRESIDENT TRUEBLOOD: I think that was called forth by 
something Miss Blood said, which she may like to defend. 

Miss BLoop: I was going to say that any farmer with whose 
methods I have chanced to be familiar has always waited until 
the corn was well sprouted before removing the superfluous 
growth. 

Mrs. IrvinG: [ can agree with the last speaker, and also in 
a sense with the one preceding, most heartily. It is at the 
first hoeing that the superfluous sprouts are removed; and 
perhaps we would consider it the first hoeing when we first 
have the pupil. 

Miss ALpricH: A little incident occurred in our school last 
winter which proved the wonderful influence of the human 
voice and expression upon a number of young boys and girls. 
Mr. S. H. Clark visited Cincinnati during the winter, and 
gave an address before the ‘ ‘Teacher’s Club.’”’ 1 was fortunate 
enough to get him to visit Walnut Hills High School. While 
there he gave a short address to just as many boys and girls 
as could be crowded into the auditorium, sitting and standing. 
He started with the simple and beautiful lines: ‘He never 
lifted up a single stone,” and with that as a text, he gavea 
most beautiful description and talk upon the poem of 
** Michael” that it has been my pleasure to hear. For weeks 
afterward the boys and girls of the school talked about it. 
They even mentioned it in their little school paper; and 
numbers of them called on me and said: ‘‘ Why, Miss Aldrich, 
I had no idea there was any such beauty in that poem.’’ One 
class in the Seniors had had it in their English; the rest had 
not studied it at all; it was new to them. A number of the 
latter came to me and said: ‘‘ Where can I find it? I want to 
read it.” If that is not an encouragement of good literature, 
1 don’t know what is. 

Mrs. IrvinG: May I be ‘allowed again to say just a few 
words? 

PRESIDENT TRUEBLOOD: I think you did not occupy your 
three minutes before. 

Mrs. IrvinG: Referring to Mr. Russell's remarks, I want to 
say this: I believe that the kind of criticism, the honest criti- 
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cism we give that will help pupils that come under our care, 
is that which springs from love of humanity, love of the work 
that possesses us: and if we can make them feel the same love 
for the work that we feel, then our success is pretty sure. 

Mrs. BisHop: Did | occupy my full three minutes? 

PRESIDENT TRUEBLOOD: I think not. 

Mrs. BisHop: ‘The point I had in mind has not been 
answered. I thought somebody might bring it up, so I let it 
drop for the time being; about reflex action by the voice upon 
the specific inner state. Of course, every one here must agree 
that the tone of the voice has an effect not only upon hearers 
but upon ourselves, in many ways; but what I wanted to know 
exactly, is this: is it claimed that those rapid vibrations of 
tone spoken of produce certain specific inner states exactly 
parallel to the position held by many in gesture, that if you 
take a certain attitude of body there is a reflex action in 
thought, that you are bound to feel the emotion which would 
normally be expressed through that attitude? If that is true 
in regard to the voice, I would like to have explained why it 
is that we find rapid vibrations in uncontrolled anger, as in 
an angry woman reproving a child, perhaps something of a 
shrew; and also find the same rapid vibrations in joy; we have 
the same effect on the voice in both cases; while it seems to 
me the reflex action should be quite different in the differing 
cases. I don’t quite understand it. 

Mrs. Bent_ey: [ think you will find, and we have all 
noticed, that extremes of feeling use like forms of expression 
as to pitch of voice. 

Mr. SILVERNAIL: I did not intend to take part in this dis- 
cussion, because I will take my inning a little later; but in 
regard to that one point, it has been interesting to me to 
observe just that tendency; there are some things that tend 
upward by their nature. Why do opposite things tend up- 
ward? Why do we express great joy in a very high key? 
Why do we express the deepest sorrow in a very high key? 
(Mr. Silvernail then related a circumstance of a personal 
nature illustrating the fact that great sorrow was so expressed, 


ina high key.) Isit not because the opposite extreme which 
- ‘ 
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finds it impossible to express itself according to its legitimate 
channel, under repression immediately jumps to the other end 
of the gamut, to express itself? So the lady who has just 
taken her seat has really put it right; there is reflex action 
there, although exhibited in this round-about way. It is an 
interesting train of thought, and one that I would like to pur- 
sue at greater length, if time permitted. 

Mrs. SERVEN: Perhaps it is explained by the law of polarity, 
that extremes produce the saine result. 

Mr. Perry: A number of years ago the same subject came 
up. I worked on it as best I could, by reading, experiment- 
ing, and thinking, and | think that I have the right principle. 
I hope you will discuss it. It simply turnson control. When 
grief is controlled it is subdued in tone; when the intense 
feeling is too strong for repression by the will, it flies up, 
either in grief or in joy. I have heard it everywhere, on the 
street-cars, in drawing-rooms, in hotel corridors, where my ear 
should not be; but of course I could not help it. There is 
joy that is controlled, and joy not controlled. Grief controlled 
is on a low key, but when it goes beyond our control it takes 
a high key. Simply the will acting on the feeling; we have 
the same thing working out in gesture, with this exception; 
the ear hears tone; the eye does not see the gesture always. 
So we have an advantage over the teacher of bodily expres- 
sion. 

PRESIDENT TRUEBLOOD: Mr. Ross will close the discussion. 

Mr. Ross: I don’t think I have anything further to add 


? 


which I could say in three minutes’ time. I was very much 
pleased with the direction which this discussion took. Of 
course it is impossible to comprehensively cover many points 
in a paper necessarily limited as to time of delivery. I ain 
delighted with the interpretations that have been given, espe- 


cially that of the last speaker. It is undoubtedly true that 


while the general law is, that the higher notes of the voice 
excite, and that we use the higher pitches when we become 
very enthusiastic, and the lower pitches of voice when we are 
less so; yet, under perfect control by the will, the voice can 
be better maintained at the lower, and allowed to rise toa 
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higher pitch as the intensity of the thought and feeling may 
demand. 


PRESIDENT ‘TRUEBLOOD: The next paper on the program, 
the title of which, however, does not appear there, is by Mr. 
J. P. Silvernail, of Rochester, N. Y., on “The Elocution of 


Jesus.” 
THE ELOCUTION OF JESUS. 
J. P. SILVERNAIL, ROCHESTER, NEW YORK. 


Fellow-workers, Ladies and Gentlemen: 

It is certainly a very great compliment to be asked to speak 
on this highest ideal of expression to this audience. I am 
comforted by the consideration which usually terrifies espe- 
cially the inexperienced speaker, and that is the thought that 
you will be able to read between the lines the many things 
that I must leave ‘out in order to condense into a half hour a 
topic which a week ago to-day, at about this hour, I treated in 
an hour and a half; and I feel especially grateful to our vener- 
able father in this work, in that he has done me the honor to 
come and stay while I talk about the Elocution of Jesus 


this Bell that never sounded a false tone, and whose place is 


so securely fixed in the permanent literature of our labors. 

I wish to interest you in a new topic. So far as I know the 
attention of no one has been called specifically to the elocu- 
tion of Jesus. When I attempted to work up the address, I 
expected to find in our well stored library at the Rochester 
Theological Seminary an ample’ fund of material. Greatly to 
my surprise I found absolutely not one line purporting to be 
on that subject. I did see a book advertised on the subject 
of “Ecce Oratort”’ which I immediately ordered, hoping it 
might give me some help; but when I saw the author’s photo- 
graph on the title page, I was not altogether reassured, and 
had not read far before I laid the book aside with a sigh of 
disappointment which might have been interpreted to sound 
something like the refrain in the Book of Ecclesiastes, 
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“This also is wind and vexation of Spirit.” So I was driven 
to the Gospels. I take it for granted that you are familiar 
with your New Testaments, and I hope especially that you 
will bear in mind the situations, simply referring to them as I 
indicate them. 

We derive our knowledge of what was the characteristic 
manner of speaking, delivery and bearing of Jesus before an 
audience, and in his intercourse with men and women, from 
the subject matter of his discourses as they are given to us in 
the four Evangelists, from specific suggestions given in regard 
to utterance; and above all we derive our information from 
the field of legitimate inference and implication. Shakespeare 
has started us on the right track in the work of expression 
when he says, ‘Suit the action to the word, the word to the 
action.” 

In passing our estimate upon the subject matter of the dis- 
courses of Jesus, we note a few characteristics. Wendt, the 
great German Exegete, has characterized the discourse of 
Jesus as illustrating ‘‘ Popular intelligibiliey and impressive 
pregnancy,” and that sums it up so neatly that I need not 
attempt to add to it—‘*‘ Popular intelligibility and impressive 


’ 


pregnancy.’’ His words were things. You can shut your 
eyes and see a picture of tangible objects. ‘The concrete 
always teaches better than the abstract, and the concrete was 
the universal characteristic of the teaching of Jesus. The 
compactness of his thought challenges us at every turn. | 
have sometimes thought that the ideal address was one which 


should be so worded that every sentence of it would serve asa 


topic for another discourse. The words of Jesus will meet 


that test. There is more between the lines than in them. It 
is with perfect propriety that preachers of the Gospel take 
texts for sermons from the discourses of Jesus. And lest the 
half hour may expire before I can get a chance to say what | 
do wish very much to say, I want to give my last suggestion 
first. 

On a Loving Cup presented to Rev. Dr. Storrs, of Brook- 
lyn, on the occasion of the fiftieth anniversary of his pastor- 
ate of the Church of the Pilgrims, was this sentence inscribed 
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in Latin: ‘“‘Sermo animi est imago; qualis vir talis et oratio 
est’’—‘‘ Speech is a photograph of the mind; as much man as 
there is, so much eloquence will there be.” 

Jesus seemed to have been characterized by utter disregard 
for anything conventional. For the traditional, either in doc- 
trine or etiquette, he had little respect. If I were asked to 
characterize Jesus as a man in a single sentence, I should 
speak of him as the man who had such common-sense of 
divine things, and such divine sense of common things. 
Sweeping aside everything in doctrine, in form, in social 
etiquette that did not commend itself to a sense of justice, to 
common-sense, he marched straight on towards his object in 
planting the seeds of his kingdom, and based his teaching on 
the essential reality of things. That one word “reality”’ 
means more to me in connection with the character, work and 
teaching of Jesus, than any other word of our language. 

Now, taking up the elocution of Jesus, we are impressed at the 
outset with one very significant consideration: He always 
talked directly, conversationally, colloquially. It is character- 
istic of Him that we do not think of Him as the orator, but 
rather as the teacher. Why do we infer that Jesus’ manner in 
speaking was essentially colloquial, and conversational? We 
speak of the Gospel ‘‘ according to’”’ Mark; the Gospel “accord- 
ing to”’ John, and others. Did you ever think how much the 
discourses of Jesus constitute the Gospel according to accident? 
Most of His discourses are impromptu-private conversations, 
answers to interrogations and interruptions either in private or 
in public when He was giving His addresses. The test of a 
good teacher is not the ability to ask questions and get 
answers, but the ability to inspire questions. Judging by that 
test, there seems to have been something stimulating about the 
teachings of Christ; for He was constantly being interrupted 
by questions, from friends for information, from enemies for 
caviling purposes. The great bulk of the teachings of Christ 


are in the form of private conversation. How would you like 


to have stricken from your Gospel that conversation on the 
house top at night with Nicodemus, or with the woman at the 
well, or any one of dozens of others which might be named? 
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You who have dissected your Gospels see that this conversa- 


tional, colloquial manner was such as would inevitably attach 
to private conversations, to colloquy. You experienced 
teachers have sought to eradicate declamatory and other ten- 
dencies by putting your pupils through that same thing; private 
conversation thrown into the lessen will do more to do away 
with artificial mannerisms and like defects that anything else, 
and produce creativeness and spontaneity. Another thing that 
proves this same consideration is, that Jesus’ habitual position 
was a sitting posture when he was speaking; ‘“ And seeing the 
multitude He went up into the mountain, and when He was 
set His disciples came unto Him; and He opened His mouth 
and taught them.’ 
up to read when the roll of the Prophecy of Isaiah was handed 


? 


You remember in the Synagogue he stood 


to Him, and then sat down for His address. Now, did you 
ever think what an effect this has on the speaker? When I 
have been driven to the verge of despair in trying to help a 
a young man or an old doctor of divinity to get rid of a 
declamatory monotone, or “holy” tone —as we call it ‘* preach- 
er’s tone’’—I have asked him to sit down. ‘Please sit down 
in the chair.” (I have not discovered that donated dignity 
frees men from the foibles of common flesh.) The doctor 
would sit there wondering what I meant by that sort of thing. 
I would say, “How do you feel?” “I feel pretty well. I 
don’t know what you are trying to get at.” “Cross your legs, 
fold your arms. Now, be perfectly comfortable. What was it 
you were saying a moment ago?” “I was saying so and so 
and so and so.” ‘*Now, don’t you mean it now just as you 
meant it a few moments ago? Isn’ it just as true now said in 
this way?”’ He would smile at himself, at the idea of such a 
perfect transformation. ‘Now, please commence again and 
tell me what you have to say, and when you feel like it get up 
and stand in front of your chair, and little by little as the spirit 
moves you work off toward the pulpit; see if you can’t keep 
your sit-down tone in your stand-up position.” [Applause ]. 
I wish we had permission now to interrupt our preachers and 
set them to talking with their own voices as they would talk if 
they were talking anywhere else, to get thein rid of this tone 
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that simply buries the meaning of passages. I wish it were 
possible now to have some of our ministers sit and talk. 
Another very significant suggestion in connection with the 
manner of Jesus in speaking is the preparatory phase of His 
work, His preparatory work in getting the audience to receive the 
message. ‘The taking aim is an important part of it. Ah! it 
is the getting ready of the audience to receive it. It mat- 
ters little if I have a good pen and write well if the paper is 
covered with grease or something, so that it will receive no 
impression; and Jesus constantly laid stress on the consider- 
ation that the responsibility of the message rested as much 
with the audience as upon him. “He that hath ears to hear 
let him hear.” He recognized that there was a moral and 
intellectual susceptibility in the audience which could be 
aroused. When Mare Antony says, “ Lend me your ears,” 
and when Brutus says “* Awake your senses that you may the 
better judge,” they appeal to the same principle precisely that 
was a constant factor in the teaching of Jesus. As I speak 
your mind recurs to various passages illustrating that point. 
Take one instance, the Parable of the Sower. You remember 
it was on the lake shore; the crowd thronged; Jesus stepped 
into a boat and launched out from the shore of the lake, and 
the multitude gathered on the hillside about him. ‘There are 


representatives of every condition in life; there are all the 


classes referred to in that marvelous parable which He pro- 


ceeded to give. Here, sitting in the boat, is the peasant preacher 
of Galilee; there are the heart-sick and hungry, those who have 
come for healing; there are the young and strong; there are 
those in whom the cares of this world and the deceitfulness of 
riches and the lust of other things have sprung up, ready to 
choke whatever utterance is given. We can eaisly conceive 
that a great yearning welled up in the heart of Him, who hungry 
and thirsty and weary at the well had found his meat and drink 
in ministering to the spiritual thirst of one weary water-carrier; 
and a great desire seizes Him that now the seed may be fruitful, 
that his words shall not return unto Him void, but that they 
shall accomplish that which he pleases and shall prosper in 
the thing whereto they are sent; and He is anxious to pre- 
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pare the soil to receive His message. Here Him as He speaks: 
‘“* Harken ”-—and the pause that follows is filled with the hush 
of the assembly on the bank—* Behold !’’ He continued—and 
the continuation is intensified and the throng hang upon His 
words spellbound, and bear away that priceless pearl necklace 
of parables to be recounted in distant Galilean homes, and in 
verdant vineyards by the smiling sea. 

Now notice this prefatory sentence of that parable: ‘“‘ Harken! 
Behold! A sower went out to sow.”” You have two postponing 
words——‘‘ Harken ’’——*‘ Behold’”’—-two _ pauses, both words and 
pauses calculated to arouse attention and secure expectation, 
to kindle curiosity. 

Always that was the method of Jesus. He never answered 
a man’s question; he answered the man’s thought. Men 
brought to him a certain form of words; he looked straight 
through the sentence, through the idea down into their very 
souls. He knew what was in them, and he answered that. If 
they were sincere and ingenuous, open, he answered them how 
beautifully! If they were sinister and full of guile, and wish- 
ing to entrap him in his words, what blistering retorts he had! 
Like the Yankee he frequently answered one question by ask- 
ing another. You recall the instances without my mentioning 
them; so that there was this element of deliberateness and pre- 
paratory pause, both at the beginning and all the way through 
his discourses. See what an admirable element that is in ora- 
tory especially. I am appealing to it this morning. I take 
it for granted you are doing a great deal more thinking than 
I have time to superintend. All I care for in this address is 
to store up a few suggestions in your minds so that when you 
read your Gospels again, you will see standing out more dis- 
tinctly from the page that Man of Galilee who “spake as 


” 


never man spake;” and his personality shall appeal to you so 
strongly as a man that I hope you will see still more distinctly 
that he was an “express image of the Father, full of grace and 
truth.” 

There are latent elements lying in an audience that the 
words of the speaker may evoke. Do vou think on a great 


occasion like the laying of the corner stone of Bunker Hill 
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Monument, or any other great occasions when strong passions 
are excited and great interest aroused, if the orator had failed 
to arrive, that there are not many men in the audience who, 
if called upon on the spur of the moment, could rise to their 
feet and give a niagnificent address—not like that of Webster, 
not like that of the man who had prepared himself, but an 
outpouring from men whose hearts are full of patriotism so 
that it easily rises into eloquence. Men who can give forth 
lavishly from the swelling feelings of their hearts. It is pre- 
cisely that element in man that Jesus appealed to when he 
spoke to them. Did you ever hear Wendell Phillips? Before 
he got through two or three sentences of a paragraph, you 
would be so full of the emotions that controlled him, that you 
felt like saying: ‘ Mr. Phillips, if you will sit down, I will 
finish that paragraph for you.’’ You saw his purpose, you saw 
what he was driving at, and you felt that he was respecting you 
and appealing to all you had in you. It is because Christ 
appealed to that element in the character of people that his 
utterances always had such weight. He spoke what approved 
itself to their own judgment and common-sense. 

Coupled with that, it is noticeable that Jesus was in the 
habit of indulging in what we would characterize as circum- 
spection, of looking about: “And turning he said to Peter;” 
We are not told that Peter had asked a question. ‘ And an- 
We are not told that Philip had 


’ 


swering he said to Philip;’ 
asked a question; but he seemed to know the working of the 
individual minds of his audience. He seemed to be follow- 
ing correctly their processes. He knew just how far he was 
carrying his auditory with him. He saw the look of skepti- 
cism on the faces of some, the lack of interest on the faces of 
others. I would rather have opposition if I am talking, I 
would rather have any one interrupt me, speak out, oppose 
me, than to see them sitting going to sleep. So Jesus knew, 


felt the pulse of his audience; he seemed to catch the pro- 


gress of the discussion by knowing exactly each individual’s 
thinking. 

Now, you may say that I am begging the question; that 
that was the divine knowledge he had. Not necessarily. We 
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could know what is in men’s minds to a greater extent when 
before an audience if we would only study. human nature in 
the same way we do in conversation. With whose brains do 
you speak when in conversation with a person? Yours or the 
other;person’s?. Yours, of course; but partly the other’s also. 
Is it not so? You are adapting yourself to his views; his face 
is a criterion that tells you what to say and what to stop saying. 
In the tenth Chapter.of Mark, where the young ruler comes 
to Jesus asking what good thing he must do to inherit eternal 
life, his answer was you remember, finally, to sell all he had 
and distribute to the poor. The questioner goes away sorrow- 
ful, knowing that he had. great possessions. ‘“‘ And Jesus 
looked round about, and saith unto his diseiples, How 
hardly shall they that have riches enter into the kingdom of 
God!” Now the original there is much more expressive than 
our translation. It would indicate that the look was a delib- 
erate, scrutinizing look.. And a moment later, when the dis- 
ciples ‘ were astonished out of measure, saying among them- 
selves, Who then can be saved? And Jesus looking upon 
them’’—iooking with the same suggestion of a long deliberate 
look—* saith, With mien it is impossible, but not with God: 
for with God all things are possible.” 

Mark especially seems to have been very much struck with 


this manner that Christ had of looking His meaning. You 


know we get our Gospel of Mark from Peter, do we not, prob- 
ably, and Peter seems to have been exceedingly impressed 
with the way Christ had of looking his meaning, expressing 
especially through facial expression. But Ah! it is not Peter 
that gives the instance most expressive of that power Christ 
had of saying things as well as of seeing things with his eyes. 
For it is John that says ‘“ Jesus turned and looked at Peter, 
and he went out and wept bitterly.” (Here the gavel fell.) 

I have just got to the point of the self-control of Jesus— 

PRESIDENT TrRuEBLOoD: You have been granted five min- 
utes longer by the Board. 

Mr. SILVERNAIL: This subject of self-control has already 
been spoken of this morning, and was a great characteristic of 
Jesus. 
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Passing by several other phases of the delivery of Jesus, 
now flash your minds, please, rapidly through his discourses 
over all the attacks of the Scribes and Pharisees, over all the 
rancorous hypocritical denunciations and arraignments, and 
all the rest, and tell me was ever a man so beset, who through 
it all remained so calm and dignified and gentle? ‘* When he 


was reviled he reviled not again;”” when threatened he threat- 
ened not again, but trusted his cause to Him that judgeth 
righteously. 

You are thinking of the 23d Chapter of Matthew, aren’t 
you, where he so roundly denounced the Scribes and Phari- 
sees, and pronounced those terrible woes. Suppose I were to 
illustrate a few of them to you: ‘Woe unto you, Scribes and 
Pharisees, hypocrites! for ye devour widows’ houses, and 
for a pretence make long prayer.” “For they bind heavy 
burdens and grievous to be borne, and lay them on men’s 
shoulders; but they themselves will not move them with one 
of their fingers.” (Illustrating the delivery with violence.) 
Is thatin your Bible? Is thatin your Gospel? Is that your 
23d Chapter of Matthew? Oh! how that extravagant travesty 
of what Jesus said contradicts what he said in the Sermon on 
the Mount! How it stultifies him; makes him appear insin- 
cere and ridiculous in what he says about forbearance with 
your enewies, turning one cheek when the other was smitten, 
praying for those who despitefully use you and persecute you, 
andall that! Oh, thatis not the Jesus to whom I give the adora- 
tion of my heart. The judge sitting upon the bench pro- 
nouncing sentence upon a murderer has no such spirit, but 
with eyes suffused performs the stern duty prescribed by the 
law, and ends it with a prayer for mercy upon the poor vic- 
tim’s soul. 

A noted infidel called upon Dr. Chalmers in the city of 
Edinburgh one day, and in conversation said to him: ‘ Talk 
about Jesus being a divine Son of God! Why, he wasn’t even 
a good man!” “Why, what makes you think so?” said thé 
venerable minister. ‘‘ Why, he could not have said the things 
he did if he had been a good man.” ‘What things, for 


example?”’ ‘‘ Why, those terrible curses that he pronounced 


‘ 
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upon the Scribes and Pharisees.”’ ‘To which ones do you 
refer?” ‘*Why the 23d Chapter of Matthew.” And then 
the venerable Dr. Chalmers, before whose words Edinburgh 
had been moved to penitential sobs so often, said ‘“‘ Will you 
allow me to read it to you?” ‘Taking the book in his reverend 
hands, with tears in his voice, with the yearning of a father 
over a wayward son, he read that characterization of the inev- 


itable doom which is visited upon incorrigible hypocrisy; and 


when he ceased, the infidel with moisture in his eyes, said, 
“Well, he might have said it so.” And that, fellow teachers, 
must have been the way he said it. He who came from heaven 
that he might save sinners, he who prayed in that last stern 
agony, “ Father forgive them for they know not what they 
do!” he who stooped so gently to the Magdalene accused by 
the Pharisees, must have had at least this judicial dignity 
that the bench feels becoming when it pronounces sentence. 

It is an extremely suggestive theme. I hope in the future 
you will be able to finish the address. 


DISCUSSION. 

Mr. Perry: This follows very appropriately the hour of yes- 
terday similar to this. 1 know you are overawed; perhaps you 
were shocked when you heard the subject, to judge from the 
empty seats. What are weto learn from this? We are now 
taking up the mastery of the principles of emotion, the highest 
emotion of the human soul—religion, immortality, eternal life. 
Years ago I saw a book on “ Christ, the Orator.’’ I have not 
had time to read it yet; some of you have read it. I hope to 
hear it discussed at this hour. I was glad to see the interest 
in the discourse. When Mr. Silvernail opened I thought per- 
haps habit in teaching would lead him to say, ‘‘ Never man 
spake like this man.” He did say it. ‘‘ Without a parable 
spake he not unto them.’”’ That comes with tremendous force 
to an Association of this kind. Why in parables? It is an image 
which appeals to the emotions, an illustration which would 
be remembered longer than the abstract thought. A wonder- 
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ful idea when it once enters the mind: ‘ Without a parable 
spake he not unto them.”’ There should be truth in all mani- 
festations; harmony in all expression; abandonment, when 
occasion require. I was somewhat disappointed to hear the 
modification at the last part. Love of right makes a man 
strong, makes any reformer strong. ‘This same idea was car- 
ried through in that wonderful discourse on Sunday in the 
analysis of character and the growth of personality. I wish 
you could have all heard it. Where can you find greater truth 
than in the book of truth? Where can you find a better 
diagnosis of the emotions than in that book which is in your 
libraries, in all the books on theology? Here we are trying to 
analyze the emotions of the human heart, so that we will know 
just where to touch them. Don’t be discouraged; the theolo- 
gians have been working at it for years and centuries; they 
have only made their creeds; we have not passed to that yet. 
We have not made our creed. Perhaps we will not have to go 
through that state. I hope not. It seems this morning that 
we are beginning to get together by the experience of life. 

Here was a man that ‘“*spake as never man spake;” because 
he spake truth, because he spake harmoniously, because he 
spake, as the speaker said, directly, because he spake with the 
feeling that he was right, and he wished every other person to 
be right. You remember that as he stood over Jerusalem he 
cried: “Oh! Jerusalem! Jerusalem! How I would have 
gathered thee as a hen gathers her chickens under her wing, 
but ye would not!” And that other time, when “ Jesus wept.” 
And that other time when he sweat, as it were, great drops of 
blood; and that other time when he simply gave a pantomimic 
expression; and then what happened? He overthrew the 
table of the money-changers, and drove them out with a whip 
of small cords. ‘There is the climax of personality in expres- 
sion. 

Mrs. BentLey: I thought I had an inspiration when Mr. 


Silvernail was speaking, but 1 am afraid I have lost it. | wish, 


however, to Say just one word: go back with me to that sen- 
tence of his where he said that Christ looked through the 
minds of his hearers; and in the next sentence he said that 
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men could do the same. I wish to suggest simply this, that it 
is not in the power of the less to understand the greater; but 
it is in the power of the greater to understand the less; and, 
as the women predominate in this audience no doubt you will 
pardon me if | say that women on the spiritual side, 1 believe, 
are ahead of the men, and if anyone ever misunderstands a 
man it is at his depths, never at his highest thought. Men 
don’t always understand women; but the woman always under- 
stands the man; not by study of him, but by being all and 
more than he is. 

Mr. Russet: The late Rev. Doctor Channing, the cele- 
brated Unitarian divine, would read that passage denouncing 
woes against the Scribes and Pharisees so as to draw tears from 
the eyes of his hearers. He was not what you might call an 
elocutionist. He had had some instruction in that art from 
my father; but he was a man of intense thought, and deep 
feeling; and his interpretation agreed with that suggested by 
Mr. Silvernail, of the tenderness and grieved heart that yet 
spake those terrible, bitter, biting words of woe and doom, 
culminating in the denunciation: “ Ye serpents, ye generation 
of vipers, how can ye escape the damnation of hell?” This, 
of course, while touching a tender sentiment, brings into view 
the great speaker as one who spoke with authority, not as the 
Scribes. He was the law; He was the judge, who pronounced 
the penalty; and on that account it seems to me that there 
should be more of the judicial element emphasized, so as to 
give the sternness and the severity as the attribute most promi- 
nent, mingled with what tenderness might properly accompany 
it. The illustration is a very admirable one, judicial character 
tempered with consideration, as where the judge condemns the 
victim to death; “may God have mercy on yoar soul!’’ that 
would be the undercurrent of the feeling in every case where 
there was a severe judgment to be pronounced. Only yester- 
day I was reading of a case of another character, where the 
judge said to a wife-beater whom he sentenced: “I can only 
give you such a sentence; I wish I could sentence you to the 
whipping-post; I would have you soundly thrashed.” There 
could be no tenderness there, no consideration; but simply 
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the sense of outraged justice, stung to the quick with the 
brutish wife-beater’s crime, to so attack a defenseless woman. 
In regard to that which seems to silence all the gentlemen 
present, except one who had his mind on something else, it 
seems to me that the question that we ask in these days is not, 
‘Is woman the equal of man?’’ but is man the equal of woman? 

PRESIDENT TRUEBLOOD: There are some very vital points in 
our practical study of oratory that have not been fully brought 
out in this connection; one of them is directness in public 
speaking. I think that ought to be discussed at length in our 
proceedings. It is one of the fundamental principles of 
oratory. May we hear from Miss Calvin on that subject? 

Miss Cavin: Mr. Chairman, I beg to beexcused. I would 
very much rather listen to those of more extended experience 
this morving. After this year my energy will be given entirely 
to the teaching of oratory; heretofore | have had to divide it 
between various studies. I shall hope to bring something 
richer from my own experience next year. 

Mr. Booru: | can give you a word right upon that point 
from my own experience and observation. I have had among 
my students during the past year two youths, one of whom had 
had considerable experience in oratorical contests. He has 
been in several of them, and has acquired a very good habit, 
very direct, very clear, and sympathetic. I asked him where 
he acquired this good habit. He said that he took some drill 
under Mr. Trueblood. I asked him what his method was in 
getting that effect? He said the first thing he did, he sat 
down on the front seat a little away from me, and asked me to 
give him the first sentence. If it did not suit him he would 
make me give it again, the young man said. He pursued the 
same method for a little time; then moved further back in the 
room, and had me go on in the same way. In this way he 


secured directness. He was very successful. | Applause. ] 


Mr. Soper: The lack of directness criticised in the paper, 
especially in ministers, is an excellent point, which it seems 
to me will apply not only to ministers, but to lawyers, public 
speakers and reciters. ‘That was well illustrated by Prof. Shoe- 


maker, who long since passed away, but who gave us valuable 
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thoughts on that subject. He used for illustration the lantern 
slide picture, and its projection upon the large screen. ‘The 
problem is to get the slide so adjusted and focussed that it 

the picture--will correctly appear on the screen with all the 
clearness and distinctness that the small picture has. ‘The 
trouble is in the enlargement: so in the adaptation of conver- 
sational directness and naturalness to the presentation before 
the larger audience, the design is to do this without any warp- 
ing or twisting of the original conception of the true conver- 
sational model in the transition or projection upon the screen. 

Miss BLoop: I wish to express my pleasure in the last paper, 
and my especiai gratification at the suggestiveness, not only 
on the side of oratory, but on that of Bible reading as well. 
The paper was, indeed, suggestive along many lines, and it 
seems to me it can profitably be further studied. 

PRESIDENT TRUEBLOOD: May we hear from Mr. Ingraham, 
of the State Normal? 

Mr. INGRAHAM: I don’t know that I have anything to say 
worth occupying the attention of the assembly. 

This view of directness comes to me. I recently took some 
work with Mr. Barrett in the University of Michigan, a man 
who has made a deep study of psychology and philosophy. 
He lays considerable stress in his method of teaching upon giv- 
ing the pupils in rhetoric an idea that they are writing to some- 
body, that they are not writing off into the air generally; but 
that they have somebody that they are taking into their intel- 
lectual communion, that they are giving thought to. One 
method that he suggests for teachers in the High School is, 
that they ask the pupils in rhetoric to write a letter to the 
Superintendent requesting a certain thing that they highly 
desire; or, that they submit an argument to the School Board; 
in this way giving them a real audience, a real person to write 
to, and making the expression natural. We sometimes forget, 
I think, that expression has two ends; that one end is the 
speaker, the other end the person spoken to; and there can be 
no expression without these two ends. Directness compels us 
to have in view the audience. His .method in rhetoric, per- 
haps, could be made available in oratory and elocution. 
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PRESIDENT TRUEBLOOD: If the Chair may be allowed a 
word, I should like to emphasize one or two points brought 
out by Mr. Silvernail. First, as to conversational oratory, 
and just how it is brought about. ‘The easiest and most 
direct method of developing a conversational style of oratory 
is to sit before students and question them about what they 
are saying, and ask them to put it to you, and look at you 
while they are saying it, and not look into the air over the 
heads of the audience. I think the directness referred to 
comes largely from that conversational method. I have seen 
in oratorical contests men who had splendid messages, who 
spoke to the seventh gallery, which was not there, spoke over 
the heads of the audience, never seeing the people, but look- 
ing over them, and sending the message away into the air 
instead of into their hearts. ‘That is the way to arouse and 
develop sympathy, by looking into the eyes of your hearers. 
In direct address, in oratory, in description, where you want 
to reach the heart and come directly in touch with your audi- 
tory you can best do it by this conversational method, looking 
at the people. ‘To develop this in the pupil you adopt the 
Socratic method, the question method, asking him to express 
the same thought in a different way, to paraphrase it, and see 
if he cannot give it in a straightforward manner. 

That was a very suggestive expression of Mr. Silvernail’s, 
one which will help us all in our teaching, ‘‘the using of the 
sit-down tone, in the stand-up position.’’ ‘That expresses the 


whole idea; that is worth this convention, to get that idea. 


| Applause. | 


Let us not forget another point that was so strongly empha- 
sized by the speaker; and that is, the part played by the audi- 
ence. There are three parts to a great speech: the man, 
the truth, and the audience. You cannot get along without 
the man; you cannot get along without the message; you can- 
not get along without the audience. ‘Those are the three 
factors. Webster termed them, “the man, the subject, and 
the occasion.” To be alliterative’ we may say: the man, the 
message, and the masses. 


This seems to me a most suggestive paper on a topic that 
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shocked us to hear its title at first; and yet it has been one of 
the most helpful addresses we have ever had in any convention. 
Mr. SILVERNAIL: In closing this discussion, there is but 
little I need to add. I left out more than I put in. I trusted 
to your understanding. I would not wish to leave the 
impression partly hinted at by Mr. Perry, that there was 
anything of effeminacy or weakness in the tenderness, the 
gentleness of Jesus. I would like to have seen his eyes when 
they attempted to hurl him off the rocks of Nazareth, when 
he passed through the midst and went on his way. 1 would 
like to have seen him when he wielded the scourge of small 
cords spoken of. I would like to have seen him when they 
lifted up stones to cast at him, with fists upraised. He was 
indeed no weakling; there was a power and strength in him of 
which we have ample proof; especially was it noticeable when 
he was exorcising the demons; among the demoniacs he seems 
to be filled with almost divine rage: ‘I charge thee, come out 
of him, and enter no more into him.’ ‘There seems to be a tone 
of regnant authority. And at the grave of Lazarus it seems 
to me noticeable. There he was face to face with the greatest 
enemy of the race; and “ he cried with a loud voice, Lazarus, 
come forth!’ Wherever the frailty cf human beings was 
involved, he never seemed to have any rancor; but wherever 
the incorrigible element of evil manifested itself there seems 
to have been all the sternness of authority, the judicial char- 
acter, as hinted by Mr. Russell, which was lifted above all pet- 
ulancy into that which gave an impression of great strength. 
The dramatic element in the character of Jesus is a most 
interesting theme upon which I have not time to touch. 
Manifold instances of his great courage are not wanting; 
noticeably where they brought in the woman, and asked if 
Moses had not commanded that all such be stoned, and what 
did he say? It was a most embarrassing position for him to 
be in; yet how ready was his response, and how he flashed his 
sentence of condemnation into the consciences of those men! 
I thank you for the very kind reception of my paper. I 
simply wished to stir up righteous souls to an interest in the 
subject, as you read your Bibles, especially connected with the 
reading of Scripture in the work of teaching preachers. 
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WEDNESDAY EVENING. 


PRESIDENT T. C. TRUEBLOOD, Presiding. 


RECITALS. 


‘THE AMPITHEATRE, 


SCENES FROM KING LEAR, z , ‘ ; SHAKESPEARE, 
Mr. S. H. CLARK, Chicago University. 

“YOURS!” ‘ ‘ ; F : ; ; . FRANK STOCKTON. 

THE GOING OF THE WHITE SWAN, ; . GILBERT PARKER 

THE WORM THAT TURNED, : . RUDYARD KIPLING. 


Miss EDNA SUTHERLAND, Boston. 


SESSION OF THE MAIN BODY. 
HIGGINS HALL. 
‘THURSDAY, JUNE 29, 1899— 10:00 TO 
PRESIDENT TRUEBLOOD, PRESIDING. 


Pursuant to adjournment, the session of the main body was 
called to order by President Trueblood at 10:00 A. M. Seated 
upon the platform, as the Guest of Honor, was the venerable 
and distinguished Prof. Alexander Melville Bell. 

PRESIDENT TRUEBLOOD: One of the strong arguments for 
our coming to Chautauqua this year was the prospect of 


getting near enough to the summer home of the distinguished 


gentleman who is to address us, that we might have him here. 
I had received a provisional promise some years ago from Dr. 
Bell, that if we came near the vicinity of Niagara Falls, or 
Buffalo, that he might possibly be able to attend the con- 


vention. 
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I feel, and I am sure you feel, that it is a benediction to us 
all to have this octogenarian of elocution, the distinguished 
author and teacher, Dr. Bell, here to-day. 

There is a particular salute, known as the ‘‘ Chautauqua 
Salute,” that I am sure all of you are desirous that we shall 
give him as he rises. He will address us on “The Funda- 


anentals of Elocution.”’ 


As the speaker arose the “‘ Chautauqua Salute” was given 
with great feeling and enthusiasm, and Dr. Bell smilingly 


bowed his acknowledgments. 


THE FUNDAMENTALS OF ELOCUTION, 
Prop. ALEXANDER MELVILLE BELL, WASHINGTON, D. C, 

I have done nothing in the way of oral teaching in this 
country. My work of this kind was accomplished on the 
other side of the ocean, where it began in 1843 and finished 
in 1870. My interest in our subject, however, is still strong, 
and, I may add, disinterested. I can appreciate the efforts of 
all workers, while I am myself the rival of none. Since you 
did me the honor, some years ago, to elect me an honorary 
member of this Association, I have done my little best to 
merit your kindness, by contributing, from time to time, short 
papers on topics of professional interest, which have been 
mailed to all the members. ‘This,—the first of my little hom- 
ilies to be delivered by word of mouth,—will probably be the 
last of the series. Who knows? 

I am desirous of saying something to this convention, 
although I have nothing of special importance to bring before 
you. A few general thoughts will furnish my theme. Elocu- 
tion is an art, and hence its practice is more important than 
its theory. A good practical elocutionist may have little 
knowledge of the theory of expression, for his practice may 
be instinctive only: but a conscious application of theory, in 
practice, cannot fail to improve delivery under any circum- 


stances. 
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The requirements of elocution are: First, that the speaker 
should be heard without effort on the hearers’ part; second, that 
the utterance of words and syllables should be distinct and 
unambiguous; and third, that vocal expression should be in 
sympathy with the subject. 

In common practice we find that these requirements are 
conspicuously wanting. Speakers are not heard without a 
painful degree of attention on the part of the hearers; the 
utterance is jerky and unsustained; the voice is smothered, 
instead of being thrown out to reach the most distant hearer; 


and the sympathetic quality of the voice is lost in monotony: 


time, force, and tone being equally unvaried. The funda- 


mentals of elocution are thus its most neglected elements. 

I am afraid that I shall exemplify the faults which I 
denounce, rather than the excellencies which I would describe, 
for age relaxes the control of the muscles of phonation and 
articulation, as well as of the more ponderous physical 
agencies. I trust, however, to your consideration for natural 
infirmities. I am led to make the fundamentals of elocution 
the subject ef my brief remarks because of the prominence 
into which bad elocution is forced by the large majority of 
ordinary speakers. This National ‘Association cannot be held 
responsible for such short comings, which antedate its own 
existence, but it will become responsible for future genera- 
tions of speakers, if it do not take effective measures for the 
removal of prevailing defects. ‘The difference between mum- 
bling speech and oratorical speech should be taught even to 
common school children, and it should never be lost sight of 
in the whole course of education. Mumbling speech is the 
common conversational style,—which is gute unfit for public 
address. ts chief characteristic is the slurring of syllables: 
intelligible enough to a nearby listener, but full of ambiguity 
to one who is a few feet away. 

Nine-tenths of all the speakers whom we hear on platforms 
and in lecture rooms use only mumbling speech. Now, the 
members of this Association can, by example as well as by 
precept, powerfully, though indirectly, influence this large class 


of ineffectives. Of course, with direct teaching this class 
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would disappear, for it is only a product of negligence, and is 
limited to those who have passed the normal time for instruc- 
tion and are unconscious of their need of it. The material 
you have to deal with in your teaching is of a very different 
kind. ‘The first effect of your instruction is generally to make 
the pupil conscious of his defects. Your students are there- 
fore enlightened as to their conditions, and they see, or are 
made to see, definite lines of culture by which they are to 
reach improvement. One must have an object to aim at, and 
proper instruction furnishes that object. It may be, now, 
flexibility and expressiveness of voice; now, vigor and clear- 
ness of utterance; now, the management of the breath, and 
now, grace of attitude and action. The laws of each depart- 
ment must be mastered in their practical application. 

We all acquired the trick of speech by mere imitation in 
childhood, and we were at that period better elocutionists than 
we ever become at a later time, the little speaker expresses his 
feelings without restraint under the impulse of oratorical 
instinct, and we apprehend his meaning by untaught sympathy. 
Most of us retain this natural appreciation of elocution although 
we lose the power of spontaneous execution which the child 
possesses. Here then is a lesson for us as teachers. Let the 
theory~-the guiding principle of expression—be a inatter of 
feeling, and then the practical outcome will be effective and 
spontaneous. We must feel what we say in order to express 
it naturally. 

I do not know that there is anything in what I have said, or 
can say, that should call for your special consideration. ‘The 
topics will all be commonplaces to you. I have elsewhere 
developed the principles which I conceive should govern the 
teaching of our subject, and with these you are probably 
as familiar as lam. Thus I do not profess to teach you any- 
thing. My object is simply to emphasize the importance of 
what I have called the fundamentals of elocution. 

Nature has not given all of us a loud, sonorous voice, but 
intensity of sound is not the great desideratum; clearness is 
the quality that gives the highest carrying power, and pre- 
cision of articulation is superior to force. One of the best 
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speakers I ever heard was a lady whose voice had no more 
than the average feminine power, but whose articulation was 
so charmingly distinct that every syllable was audible at the 
farthest limit of the hall. This lady, of course used the ora- 
torical method of speech—or Speaking Out—which all persons 
should always practice in public address. 

One who reads by the eye does not require to speak at all, 
because he reads only for his own information. Occasionally 
he may murmur the sound of speech to impress the language 
more strongly on his apprehension; but such speech is designed 
merely for the speaker himself, and its employment where a 
hearer is concerned is useless and tantalizing. 

Between murmer and fully vocalized speech there are many 
degrees; but in all of them the speaker must realize that he 
speaks for the information of his hearers, and he will best 
serve that object by careful delivery of every word and syllable. 

Speech for the information of others is oratorical speech, 
the only variety which is professedly taught, although so little 
practiced. 

The prevalence of mumbling speech instead of oratorical 
speech is a painful peculiarity of our most learned speakers. 
Ordinarily this would be a sign of diffidence; and that feeling 
may have much to do with the fact. But no better reason 
than this fact could be urged for the study of elocution, before 
students have attained the honors of leaders in science or art. 
We could hardly fancy a feeling of diffdence governing the 
description of an invention or discovery, by its author. He of 
all men is generally the most confident, and he is sorely 
handicapped by inability to expound and commend his inven- 
tion by word of mouth. I have in mind one of the leaders 
in the scientific world whom I recently heard describing an 


invention of his, while he poised his weight aimlessly from 


foot to foot, and wriggled his shoulders and his hands 
from side to side, and hummed and hawed and hesitated in 
his language. What a loss was there for the science of 
expression and the art of elocution! 

As to the practical steps that could be taken by this Asso- 
ciation, I think the chief should be to recognize excellence in 
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the fundamentals of elocution as the quality most worthy of 
honorable distinction; in fact subordinating to that all other 
sources of merit: because superiority in this respect sets 
example to the hearers, and at the same time fulfills the end of 
public address. Let us no longer applaud volubility and 
vociferation, but commend thoughtful clearness and precision 
of utterance as the first quality of elocution. 

The theory of expression is well worthy of study for the 
direction of elocutionary practice, and the practice of elocu- 
tion should be the application of the theory. But in most 
cases this theory resolves itself into mere axioms of common 
sense, which need but little more than apprehension. 

There is abundant scope for taste and skill in the adjust- 
ment of the lights and shades of expression to varieties of 
thought;—but I do not speak of these matters now. They 
belong to the class-room. I see but the one crying evil of 
practical inefficiency, which defeats the very object of public 
speaking, by want of intelligibility. 

I must take this opportunity to express my gratification at 
reading so many fine examples of chastened vigor of expression 
among the speakers at these conventions. But you are all 
masters—from whom much is expected. I regret that I have 
not been able hitherto to profit by your annual assemblies; but 
I rejoice that, before the opportunity is lost to me forever, I 
have for once had the privilege of meeting so many of my 
professional brethren and sisters on this side of the Atlantic. 

In our special field of work you are leading the English 
speaking world. ‘There is no corresponding Association to 
this to be found in Great Britain, although the necessity for it 
is not less there than here. ‘There is no doubt that your influ- 
ence is extending throughout all sections of this vast country. 
That influence is for the refinement of our national speech, an 
object surely worthy of the highest effort. May that object be 
more and more attained by every year’s convention, and so 
give example to the Mother country, and to all the lands of 
Great Britain as well as to our own United States and Terri- 
tories-—East, West, North and South—one Commonwealth! 

Permit me, in conclusion, to bid you all a hopeful farewell! 
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DISCUSSION. 


J. P. SILVERNAIL, Rochester: It seems to me not only fit- 
ting, but a very natural thing for this audience to desire to 
express its feeling, and in that behalf I rise to move a vote of 
thanks to our distinguished benefactor of past years and who 
has so honored us to-day, for the magnificent exemplification 
which he presents in his own person of the benefits to be 
derived from our work. When a man so glorious in years and 
in work can stand so magnificently before this assembly he 
presents a most inspiring example for emulation. And it is 
with a feeling of deepest gratitude in my heart for what he has 
done to-day in thus honoring us, and what he has done for 
elocution in the past, that I move on behalf of this audience 
a vote of thanks to Prof. Bell for having come before us and 
given us this treat, 

E. M. Bootu, Chicago: I second that motion, and move 
that the vote be taken by rising. : 

The audience enthusiastically rose en masse. 

PRESIDENT ‘TRUEBLOOD: I feel deeply this morning, in 
presence of this venerable father of elocution, a sense of our 
obligation to one whom the Association at its first meeting 
hastened to place with Mr. Murdoch upon our Honorary list; one 
who has, I think, sent greetings to every convention since; and 
more than that, when we were struggling along financially, 
those of you who have been on the Board of Directors wil] 
remember that we received from Dr. Bell checks varying from 


$5.00 to $20.00 to assist us in our work. | Applause. | So it 


seems to me that we cannot do a better thing in the few 
minutes left us for the discussion of this paper than to re-con- 
secrate ourselves to the work that he has held up before us in 
this inspiring message as we have never had it brought to us 
before; that message being that we have a responsibility to the 
English speaking world as the only Association yet organized 
2s a National Association for the purification of spoken Eng- 
lish. I believe we should here re-dedicate ourselves to this work, 
to the responsibility that our father here has placed upon us. 
This responsibility, though always upon us, is felt to-day, I 
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think, more deeply than ever before, that we should make this 
parent Association what it ought to be, what it is more and 
more coming to be in such meetings as we have already had 
this year, an exemplar of spoken English throughout the 
world. 

What have you to say along this line? 

Rev. F. T. Russert, New York: Mr. Chairman, I do not 
rise to waste the time in idle words. It has been a very sug- 
gestive exhibition that has been given of devotion to the art, 
which has brought to mind so much the work that my father 
had in hand. I have always associated the two together; both 
came to this country from foreign shores, and both exercised 
a tremendous and lasting influence upon this work, in which 
we are engaged, the correct use of our mother tongue. Prof. 
Bell has truly said that the lesson should begin at home; and 
we should spread it far and wide, according to the extent of 
our interest in and devotion to our art. It has always been 
one ground of my admiration of the work of my father and 
Mr. Murdoch jointly, when I considered the elevating influence 
of their power as instructors and representatives of the art. It 
was entirely foreign to the scope of their ideas, their work, 
their consciences, to introduce anything that was not elevating 
and improving in connection with elocution. They have been 
noted for that, and I don’t think it was a possible thing for 
either of them to do anything which was not elevating and 
dignifying to a high degree. I know with what profound, 
and sometimes silent contempt—-for the power of silence was 
a sufficient rebuke from either one of them——anything was 
received by them that could not be sustained by reference to 
the highest standard of the art which they employed. I never 
heard from either of them anything, any expression in public 
or in private, that was not elevating and ennobling. They 
devoted themselves to the art of speech, to a reverent recog- 
nition of what it was to accomplish. Those who are working 
in theological seminaries ought to realize, and I think we do 
day by day, more and more, and the responsibility that rests 
upon us to give, if possible, some power of utterance to those 
whom we endeavor to instruct. St. Paul said, “Pray, pray for 
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me that utterance may be given;” that must have involved the 
power of speech as well as writing, the power of thought first, 
the response of the spiritual nature; and further than that, the 
power to interpret and exhibit and express, that other hearts 
and other minds might be interested as he himself was. And 
hence the prayer, a prayer which we in our work may be ready 
to offer, and to ask for others, that utterance may be given. 
And how shall that be done? Not by idealizing merely; cer- 
tainly not by theorizing altogether. I have sometimes thought, 
Mr. Chairman, that we are in danger of theorizing too much. 
And thus I don’t wonder that those who have had but a few 
years’ experience in teaching come to our conventions and go 
home with the complaint that there is so little that is practical 
in them in the way of drill; perhaps they expect too much. 
Perhaps if they knew a little more, and had a little more 
experience they would understand that everything is practice. 
Who would presume to say that the sessions of the convention 
thus far have not been of the utmost practical value? We go 
from the convention strengthened for our work, with better 
ideas, with nobler purposes, with new energies to apply to the 
work which is committed to our hands 


I have it in my heart to say much more; but I desire to 


emphasize the heartfelt and spontaneous expression of gratitude 


to the noble friend we have with us to-day, who has come, I 
am sure, at some sacrifice 

PRESIDENT TRUEBLOOD: Great sacrifice. 

Dr. Russet: And we hope he will consent to favor us again; 
and we shall all feel, as he feels, that itis a duty and a pleasure 
and privilege to attend such gatherings as this. [Applause. | 

Miss M. HELENA Zacuos, New York: Perhaps it does not 
seem becoming for me to speak just at this time, and with two 
such speakers as have preceded; but I feel very deeply that a 
word ought to be said for the younger members of the profes- 
sion. I was brought up with the deepest reverence for this 
profession from childhood, and belonged to one of the fathers 
of it in this country who strangely enough came from foreign 
shores also, as did Dr. Russell’s father and Professor Bell. 


Nevertheless, he dedicated his life to this beautiful art, the 
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purity of our English speech here in America, and to the ren- 
dering of the English master-pieces, and he also in this same 
manner devoted it with reverence, an example which we 
younger members of the profession must absolutely follow, and 
which we do feel in all its force. We have at times been more 
tempted, perhaps, to fall away from these high standards, 
because we have not had to fight so hard to make our place in 
the educational world as they had to do; but our responsi- 
bilities are greater, because the profession is extending in 
influence; and therefore, I feel a sense of dedication and .con- 
secration to this work, which I know the younger members 
of the profession echo and to which they respond. _[ Applause. | 

PRESIDENT TRUEBLOOD: Dr. Zachos, the father of Miss 
Zachos, was the last member, | believe, elected as an Honorary 
Member. He died about eighteen months ago. 

E. P. Perry, St. Louis: Mr. President, Wendell Phillips, | 
think it was, once said that no man is great unless he is greater 
than his father. No man does his best unless he does more 
than his father. That came ringing in my ears as I listened 
to what was said about our responsibilities, and which thought 
I am sure our President shared with me. We are making 
organized traditions. We have the traditions of the fathers, 
individual traditions, and are trying to make organized tradi- 
tions. This is an age of organization. What our traditions 
are to be as an organization is the thought that comes from 
the paper to my mind. Why is Oxford great? Why did the 
Greeks fight as they did at Thermopyle? We have such 
examples to inspire us to-day. Now if this organization will 
take the formal stand that nothing shall be done by it that is 
not for the highest good of posterity we have therein a tradi- 
tion that will be a rock to build upon. Upon such foundations 
may institutions, educational and governmental be safely 
established. Why is the American navy always successful? 
Why would any man of them die before he would belong to 
the first crew to surrender to defeat? Because he feels the 
power of tradition. His officers use this as an incentive to the 
highest courage. Let us cling then to our traditions as an 
organization of fidelity to high ideals, of desire for greater 
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excellence in our art than our ancestors possessed, of devotion 
as an organization to that great work of purifying of our 
English speech, as the writer of the paper said, through the 
“science of expression and the art of elocution.” How well 
worded—“ science of expression and the art of elocution!” | 
will use that | am sure hundreds of times. 

We are gathered here froin all over this broad land; I come 
from the other side of the Mississippi. And that reminds me 
that | have in my possession a very kind letter of greeting 
from Salt Lake City; the writer, as you know, is a worker in 
this organization. From San Francisco | yesterday received a 
letter enclosing a check for dues from one who asked that the 


return receipt be sent to Australia. Broad as is our country 


and extensive as is our organization in point of territory repre- 


sented, our art is broader. We hear a great deal about expan- 
sion to-day; let us keep abreast of that material expansion by a 
spiritual growth that shall be always true to the principles and 
the traditions of our fathers, sincerity of speech in this science 
and art. [Applause. | 

EK. M. Booru, Chicago: My feelings are almost too much for 
me. I wanted to say how much this paper has impressed me. 
I feel as if a benediction had descended upon us. The feel- 
ings under which I labor | can compare to those experienced 
many years ago when I called upon Dr. Russell’s father; he 
was then of about the same age, I should judge, as our 
friend Professor Bell. I was spending the Sabbath in Lan- 
caster, Mass., I think it was the town where Dr. Russell’s 
father’s home was at the time. I had no opportunity to call 
except late in the afternoon on the Sabbath day. I felt that 
I should not desecrate the Sabbath although I might invade 
his privacy, by calling and paying my respects; but the 
gracious courtesy with which I was received and the enthusiasm 
with which he talked put me at my ease. 1 had intended to 
have called for but a few minutes and pay my respects; but I 
think we talked for an hour and a half before I could get 
away; and it was the same feeling of inspiration which I feel 
to-day that came to me at that time, and was a great help to 
me in my after work. It has always been the bane of my 
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elocution that when I feel the strongest I can express the least. 
I cannot control myself at critical times; and the only way I 
have been able to succeed in giving little selections has been 
by practicing them enough to kill out any excess of feeling. 
The simplicity and the enthusiasm of this paper is what I 
think is its great helpfulness to us. I want to add a word on 
the same line as Dr. Russell as to the danger of theorizing too 
much, lest in our convention we run our cult into the occult. 

We should dwell rather upon the manifest, and the palpable 
and the plain; the outward, not too much of the inward. 
Still, I would not discourage that work; and while I have 
given a good deal of time and study to. it myself, I have 
come to feel that our success depends upon the fundamentals, 
as we have been told to-day, putting the emphasis upon the 
environments, the externals and not so much upon that which 
is abstruse and occult. [| Applause. | 

Mr. CLark: In the presence of the true, the beautiful and the 
good there seems to be an atmosphere in which all personal 
differences sink out of sight; standing as we do before one whose 
life has been a benediction to our cause, the desire for success in 
debate, the desire for victory in any lower sense of that term 
seems to pass entirely away from us. Since each one of the 
preceding speakers has drawn some moral from this present 
occasion, | should like to offer my contribution. We regard 
the speaker of to-day so highly because he has stood against 
clamor, against so-called public demand, against the exigen- 
cies of varying occasions, and has upheld the truth in such 
simplicity and integrity of purpose; let that be an encourage- 
ment to many of our young readers who.will continually have 
to meet like difficulties in the battle of life. While we must 
please, we must make our living, let us heed the sublime 
lesson that truth will make its way in the long run; that 
nothing but truth, nothing but honesty can in the end prevail. 
Our audiences may demand a thousand and one elocutionary 
indiscretions; but let us stand firmly for the right, recogniz- 
ing the fact that all have not reached our standard, that while 
all great reforms are to some extent the result of infinite com- 


promises, yet let us never compromise either our own dignity 
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or that of our art. Let us then take from this magnificent 
hour to-day this lesson from the life of the speaker, who against 
almost insuperable obstacles has stood firmly as did Dr. 
Russell, as did Mr. Murdoch, for the right; and in the end 
were crowned victors. [ Applause. | 

Mr. Ross: I have but a word. I wish I could voice the 
feelings of my heart on this occasion. 

| recall to mind the first time that | saw and heard our 
honored member, Alexander Melville Bell, and learned of him 
some of the most valuable lessons in my professional experi- 
ence and life. It was during a course of lectures delivered by 
him at the Lowell Institute, Boston. It was at a time when 
my mind was most receptive, and most in need of the help 
that I there gained. I acknowledge this with gratitude; and 
would further say that the impulse received on that occasion 
towards the work I have accomplished in elocution was to me 
most valuable. 


And let me at this time say— for fear another opportunity 


may not offer—that | am authorized and do here extend a 


kindly greeting and good-fellowship from members of our 
profession on the Pacific Coast to the members of this con- 
vention, and to others of our fraternity in this far-away ‘‘Kast.” 

Living, as we do, in so remote a district of our great repub- 
lic—the “Eldorado” of our land—it is practically impossible 
for many of us to attend the N. A. E. convention, except by 
special effort and at much expense. But | can assure you that 
our hearts are always with you in your work at these meetings, 
and that we will endeavor to have our Pacific Coast represented 
at these conventions as often as possible. 

We are doing what we can in, our distant and isolated fields 
of labor to accomplish substantial work, and to help raise the 
profession to a higher standard of usefulness and appreciation. 

I am glad to report along the line suggested here this morn- 
ing by the distinguished Reader, and others in the discussion 
of his learned paper, that there has been a reaction from the 
tendency to too much ornamentation, too much frivolity, too 
much of catering to the demands of the public; and the 


teachers with us are becoming more and more true disciples of 
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the fundamentals of elocution, not neglecting, of course, at- 
tention to true art requirements, but endeavoring to bring all 
to proper balance. And while I am, perhaps, among the most 
conservative in our ranks there, I still endeavor to keep abreast 
of the times, and to welcome all of that which is true and 
good in the most advanced work. [| Applause. | 
Mr. SILVERNAIL: Mr. President, that is a talismanic word 

used by one of the previous speakers, ‘“‘consecration.” I must 
say it thrilled me as I heard it. There is a mooted question 
with which you are all probably familiar, as to the interpreta- 
tion of that line where Shakespeare makes Macbeth say: 

“Hang out my banner; on the outer walls the cry is, 

‘Still they come!” 


or should it read thus: 


“Hang out my banner on the owter walls; 
The cry is, ‘Still they come!’ ” 

Either way of construing it will do for this convention; for 
either will be true. The meaning of our work is now fully 
recognized. 

Twenty-five years igo [ entered an institution in the city of 
Brooklyn, fresh from college, to teach elocution. The Presi- 
dent said to me: “Mr. Silvernail, you ought not to think of 
keeping this position for more than a couple of years. We 
can pay you fifteen or sixteen hundred dollars; but you are 
capable of doing something better than that; although, 
between an elocutionist and a dancing-master, I should pre- 
fer to be an elocutionist!”” And I said in my soul, “I will see 
to it before I leave this institution that there is some dis- 
tinction recognized between a dancing-imaster and an elocu- 
tionist.” [Applause.] And that is why I am teaching elo- 
cution yet. A few years ago my salary not being equal to 
that of the rest of the Professors, I said to our President, ‘I 
am going to do as [ would be done by; I propose to hand in 
my resignation at the end of the year; if this is an inferior 
position, I don’t want it; if I am an inferior man you don’t 
want me; if, on the other hand, it is a question of the faculty 
making up a deficiency, I guess I will contribute my share.” 
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My salary was raised $5co a few months after that. I feel 
proud to be engaged in the great work of teaching elocution. 
Let us hang out our banner, for on the outer wall the cry is, 
still they come! People are beginning to recognize; schools 
are beginning to recognize; colleges have already recognized; 
theological seminaries have already récognized the importance 
and the value of this work as they never have before. These 
words are not needed in this convention; but outside of these 
walls, brethren and sisters, | beg you to lift up the banner; teach 
all the teachers in every primary school that their work will be 
respected in proportion as they respect it themselves. And 


that is why I am thrilled by that word “consecration,” inspir- 


ing us to redoubled diligence in exaltation of the dignity of 


our work, that we may hold it up to the standard set by our 
fathers. Gratitude to the past implies a debt to the future; 
and the work of the present is but fulfilment of the pledge 
that we have taken to consecrate ourselves to this work. I am 
glad that the atmosphere of the morning is such as it is, and 
that the initiative given us by Prof. Bell and by our President 
finds such ready response in our hearts. [| Applause. | 

PRESIDENT TRUEBLOOD: Perhaps Miss Wheeler, who was a 
member of our first convention, will tell us something of the 
struggle we had to name this Association, and “hang out our 
banner on the outer walls.”’ 

Miss Cora WHEELER: Mr. President, | am not at all pre- 
pared to speak upon that; it has passed into history; but I 
think it was an epoch-making occasion; some of the profession 
were very much opposed to using the term “ elocutionists.” 
Various terms were suggested, ‘‘ teachers of expression,” which 
included other arts than ours; and there was quite a spirited 
discussion on the question whether we should acknowledge 
ourselves as elocutionists. Some said they were more than 
elocutionists; and some said that “‘elocutionists” was not a 
dignified term. The contention was—and I think we have 
been very thankful for it since—that we would take up the 
name “elocutionists,” and dignify it, that ‘elocutionists” 
should not mean entirely and simply an entertainer, certainly 


not a synonym for a dancing-master; that it should stand for 
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something other than mere tricks of expression, or little pretty 
nothings to tickle an audience; but that it should stand for 
noble, inspiring and educative art. 1 think that we may say 
to-day that we certainly have accomplished much to dignify 
the term ‘“‘elocutionists;’ and I think now that none.of us are 
ashamed to be known as “‘elocutionists,” as members of the 
‘National Association of Elocutionists.’’ [ Applause. ] 

Miss JUNKERMANN: As one of the very young ones in the 
profession I should like to say to Professor Bell that we appre- 
ciate his example. It is very, very deeply impressed upon me, 
so much so that I shall take delight in carrying along as far as 
I am capable of doing what he has incited in me. 

(Professor Bell bowed acknowledgments. ) 

Miss Laura E. ALpRicH: As a representative of the public 
schools of Cincinnati and of the country, I wish to say that I 
shall do wy very best to fulfill our mission; to make the peo- 
ple see that it is in the public schools where this work must be 
properly begun. I thank Professor Bell most sincerely for his 
words this morning. I| also bear testimony to the benefits I 
received from the teaching of Mr. Murdoch from whom I 
learned when I was a little girl, and he was my dear friend. 

Mr. E. P. Perry: The practical side has been spoken of. 
‘There is one lesson that I got when two or three mornings ago 
sitting in front of the hotel I saw a gentleman coming in on 
the arm of another, with several ladies accompanying him. I 
said to my companion, “* When [ am that old I hope 1 will 
remain faithful enough to the elocutionary profession to go 
such a distance and de “here.” Let us consecrate ourselves 
to be theré. | Applause. | 

Mr. Sorer: This reminds me of a good old fashioned 
Methodist “ love feast.”’” I wish that the words of this morn- 
ing might reach the uttermost parts of this country, and thrill 
every person whose name has ever been upon our rolls. | 
believe they would keep up their dues, whether they could 
come to the conventions or not. 

PRESIDENT 'TRUEBLOOD: Professor Bell, have you a word to 
say? You have the last three minutes, or as much longer as 


you desire. 
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ProFEssoR BeELL: | have nothing more to say than to 
acknowledge the very great kindness of my audience, and to 
hope for them all the blessings of this life. ‘There is nothing 
that I have to add professionally. If you wish to ascertain my 
views on any point, I shall be happy to respond to any ques- 
tion; but I don’t know that there is anything that I am called 
on to volunteer; so, if there is any point you wish to know 
about, being a professional topic, I shall be very happy to 
give it. 

Mr. Perry: | would call on the Chairman of the Historical 
Committee to ask some question here. 

PRESIDENT TRUEBLOOD: Mr. Curry is not present. 

Mr. Perry: Is any member of that committee present? 
We would like to hear from them. 

PRESIDENT TRUEBLOOD: How is the work carried on in 
England; has it been introduced in the Universities? 

Proressor BELL: I left England in 1874; so | don’t know 
the present status. 

PRESIDENT ‘TRUEBLOOD: Were you connected with any of 
the Colleges in England? 


PROFESSOR BELL: Yes; the University College, in London. 


PRESIDENT ‘TRUEBLOOD: Will you tell something about the 
work done there; was it part of the college course? 

PROFESSOR BELL: No; in fact, there was no work done; 
there was a prejudice against it. ‘lo give you an illustration: 
very shortly after my invention of Visible Speech, which of 
course excited a great deal of interest, | was requested by the 
Chairman of a Committee of the University College not to 
introduce that subject in my lectures. They wanted me to 
give lessons in elocution, and requested me not to ride my 
own hobby; so I never mentioned the subject of Visible Speech 
there, even when it was exciting the most’ interest outside. 
That is about the best test you might have for the feeling 
generally by the public to the profession. All was dead; there 
was no life, no advancement at all. I think things are 
a little better now; here they are very much better; there is no 
mistake about that; and I think here the importance of the 


subject is growing. You can judge of that better than I can, 
9 
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for I have nothing to do with schools or teaching; but the 
subject is growing in importance, and will continue to grow, 
no doubt. 

Mr. SILVERNAIL: Will Professor Bell please tell us where 
his works have had the most cordial reception and widest dis- 
tribution, there, or in this country? 

Pror. BELL: I cannot answer that question. One book 
had a very large circulation both in this country and in the 
other. I have this moment forgotten the title of it. (This 
created amusement in the audience, in which Professor Bell 
good humoredly joined.) I think the last copy that I saw had 
printed on the title-page, 136,oooth. [Applause.] When I 
left the old country I sold the interest I had in this book, 
“The Modern Reader and Speaker.” I am not quite sure of 
the title [Laughter] but it was the joint production of myself 
and my brother; both our names were on the title-page. 

Mr. Ross: Wasn't it ‘Bell’s Standard Elocutionist?”’ 

Pror. BELL: That's it. We had so many changes rung 
upon the name, no wonder | forgot it. My father’s book was 
entitled, ‘“The Practical Elocutionist;” my brother published 
one entitled, ‘““The Modern Reader and Speaker.” On ac- 
count of some difficulties with his publishers, something that 
he didn’t approve of, we created this “Standard Elocutionist”’ 
between us, and it has had an enormous circulation. My 
other works are all in the hands of the Volta Publishing Co., 
Washington, D. C. The “Principles of Elocution” has been 
very largely used in this country, and the “Principles of 
Speech” also very largely used here and at home. 

Mr. Perry: When was your first lecture delivered in this 
country? 

Pror. BeLv: In 1868, for the Lowell Institute, in Boston. 

. Mrs. Rivey: In view of the way in which “Visible Speech” 
was received in England, I would like to ask Prof. Bell if we 
may not consider ‘‘Visible Speech” an American production? 
We would like to claim it. 

Pror. BELL: The only drawback to that is that the system 
was completed in the old country. 

Mr. SILVERNAIL: Adopted in this? 
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Pror. BELL: But we cannot deprive it of its birthright. 
Mrs. RILEY: Won't you naturalize it? 
Pror. BELL: So far as that is concerned, it is cosmopolitan, 


certainly belongs to no one country. | Applause. | 


The discussion on Prof. Bell's paper now closed, and at the 
request of President Trueblood, First Vice-President Soper 
assumed the chair, and introduced the next regular essayist, 
Mrs. Alice White DeVol, whose paper follows. 


THE SPOKEN WORD 
Mrs. ALICE WHITE DEVoL, COLUMBUS, OHIO. 


Mere words, in truth, are idle things, 
"Tis when we speak that they take wings 
And hither, thither, yonder fly 

Ihe slaves of man, his genii. 

In Dr. Jewett’s translation of Plato occurs a conversation 
between Socrates and Phedrus, the purport of which is as 
follows: 

‘I cannot help feeling, Phedrus, that writing is unfortu- 
nately like painting; for the creations of the painter have the 
attitude of life, and yet if you ask them a question they pre- 
serve a solemn silence. 

And the same may be said of written words. You would 
imagine that they had intelligence, but if you want to know 
anything, and put a question to one of them, they always give 
back one unvarying answer. 

Then, too, they are tumbled about anywhere, among those 
who may or may not understand them; and know not to whom 
they should reply—to whom not; so to many they speak little 
or nothing. If they are abused or maltreated they have no 
parent to protect them; and they cannot protect or defend 
themselves. Is there not another word far better than this, 
and having far grater power? An intelligent, spoken word, 
graven in the soul of the hearer, which can defend itself, and 


knows when to speak and when to be silent?” 
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To which Phadrus replied: “You mean the living word 
of knowledge which has soul and of which the written word is 
properly no more than an image?” 

Socrates: ‘* Yes, of course, that is what I mean.” 

In these words of the ancient philosopher we find a setting 
forth of the theme of this paper, that is, the potency of the 
spoken word over the written, and consequently its greater 
value as a revealer of the spirit of literature. The art of 
printing, so we are told, has caused language to be overmuch 
transferred from its true domain—the sense of hearing—to 
the sense of sight. Written words are the arbitrary form of 
language. 

The lofty, idealized language of poetry is known in these 
days chiefly through the eye; and its power is consequently 
unknown to the majority of silent readers. To them, an 
appreciation of matter and form must be largely due to an 
imaginative transference to the ear of what is taken in by the 
eye.’ If a person must be deprived of one of his senses, at first 
thought he would probably say “take my hearing, but leave 
me my sight.” You will find, however, that a person at the 
age of twenty-five, who was born blind, is generally better 
educated than one who was born deaf, that is, if neither has 
had any special training. ‘The eye senses the external world, 
the ear the internal. How subtlely the voice appeals to the 
secret springs of human nature—I might say divine. nature! 

It cannot surely be necessary at this time, before these rep- 
resentatives of vocal expression, to speak at length or in lauda- 
tion of the important part the voice plays in the effectiveness 
and value of the spoken word over the written. What a mar- 
velous instrument the voice becomes when controlled by the 
mind, will and emotions! W. W. Story has truly said: 

“The human voice! Oh, instrument divine, 
That with a subtle and mysterious art 
Rangest the diapason of the heart— 

Thine air-spun net around the soul doth twine 
Whether the heart of thousands lifts as one, 
‘Lhe wild deep anthem of its monotone, 


Or the soft voice of love its silver line 
‘Threads through the spirit’s innermost recess. 
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Thou mouldest the blank air that round thee lies 
To a rare tissue of fine mysteries; 

‘Thou canst lift up the soul and canst depress, 
And upon Music’s balanced wings canst fly 


Straight through the gates of hope and memory.” 


The voice kindles our imagination, awakens our interest, and 
forces upon us unconsciously a mental activity such as we sel- 


dom or never receive through the eye alone. ‘This power 


to communicate thought through sound is. mysterious and 


beautiful. Prof. Corson says that ‘ Literature, in its most 
restricted art sense, is an expression in letters of the life of the 
spirit of man co-operating with the intellect.” Without the 
co-operation of the spiritual man, the intellect produces only 
thought, and pure thought is not literature in its strict sense. 

DeQuincy separates books into two classes, those containing 
literature of knowledge, whose function is to teach, and those 
whose purpose is to move, or “literature of power.” The first 
speaks to the mere discussive understanding, the second, ulti- 
mately, through affections of pleasure and sympathy—one 
appeals to the intellect, the other to the feelings. Any work 
that thus reveals us more fully to ourselves; any book that puts 
us into larger and more suggestive relations, and links us 
sympathetically with the infinite, belongs to the “literature of 
power.” 

Hamilton W. Mabie has written a very suggestive essay, 
published in Werner’s Magazine, upon the value of * Litera- 
ture as a Personal Resource.” Were we only to consider the 
best means by which to obtain this benefit for self, we must 
face the problem of the vulue of the spoken word over the 
written. There is no literature whose significance is not 
greatly heightened by adequate vocal expression, and no one 
here will question the need of a thorough vocal training on 
the part of the reader to enable him to make these spoken 
words interpret the thought adequately. We must develop 
the voice in its widest relationship to the mind, bringing it 
under sufficient culture from the mind so it can be used for 
the purpose of communicating not merely sounds, but thoughts. 


The speaking voice, we are taught, has but one mission, 
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namely, to communicate to other minds what the soul behind 
that voice has conceived, or felt. A gentleman told us in the 
convention of ’97 that the exhortation “‘ Lend to the word of 
the poet the beauty of thy voice” was not idle; and that 
‘You may read Lear or Hamlet to yourself until the crack of 
doom, and think you understand it and fully appreciate it, 
when some day you will hear a Booth speak the lines, and 
you will have a new revelation of their beauty and significance 
of which you never so much as dreamed before.” The full 
power of a word is inseparable froin its sound, and the great- 
est teacher is he who reveals the most of the great authors. 
We perceive some truths through the sense of hearing which 
we never could through sight alone. 

Swinburne says: ‘There is no such thing as a dumb poet 
or a handless painter. The essence of an artist is that he 
should be articulate.’”’ In the case of the writer, what can 
make his thoughts articulate to the greatest number but the 
voice? Literature is language, and words are its specific 
implements and substance; the voice alone can make these 
concrete, vital. Before the age of books those who prepared 
literature published it by repeating it. ‘They really had the 
‘ear of the public’ and through that sought to reach the ear 
of the mind. Wordsworth talks of an “inward eye,” and 
why may we not be said to have an inward ear when tones 
alone convey thought? We are so constituted that people 
can play on us through tones, just as a pianist plays upon a 
piano through touch. One tone awakens our emotions; 
another, our will. ‘This power has been beautifully illustrated 
by Meredith in his ‘* Aux Italiens,’’ where the voice of a singer 
has the power to bring to the several listeners thoughts of 
their past; and in one instance arousing the will, and so 
re-shaping the future life. 

Browning, too, would have us believe that David appealed 
to the ear of Saul before he awakened his mind and dormant 
soul to a comprehension of the meaning of his words. We 
might question whether Saul could have been persuaded to 
read the same argument from the printed page, and if so, 
would the result have been as remedial? The Science of 
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Physics tells us that energy is of two kinds, potential and 
kinetic. ‘he stone resting on the cliff has the same amount 
of energy that it has in the sling of a David, but it is the 
added something that transmutes the power, and changes it 
from an idle substance into an instrument of death. So with 
words: The printed page, like the cliff, holds truth,—the 
power,- but the voice is the sling that makes them effective. 

Reading aloud has also another advantage to both reader 
and listener; it strengthens the memory and helps to concen- 
trate the mind and produce continuity of thought, an inesti- 
mable advantage in this age of hurry and unrest, 

Let us next consider the value of the spoken word as an 
educational factor. I affirm that the interest of any set of 


students in the masterpieces of literature is much enhanced 


. , e . 
when they are fluently and vigorously read. When I first 


formed my classes in literature, | was told by some of the 
members that they hoped that I would not waste any time in 
reading the text to them, they could do that to themselves. 
What they wanted were facts, historical and biographical; 
information, technical and philosophical—-so at first I was 
very chary of “reading the text,” introduced it sparingly, 
and “bided a wee,’ for the teaching of literature is not so 
much the teaching of a subject to a pupil as the teaching of a 
pupil by a subject. 

In less than five years such a change has been wrought in 
their mistaken view of the most helpful teaching of literature, 
that this year | was solicited not to “waste my time’ upon 
biography. and subjects they could read in books themselves, 
but to “‘read the text.” ‘They now wanted to be brought in 
direct relationship with literature in its essential, absolute 
character. So for the first time I felt that | was really teach- 
ing, giving them the “ bread of life.’’ I rejoiced that gradually 
I had succeeded in overcoming their prejudices against ‘ Elo- 
cution ” by a practical demonstration of its true nature,—the 
illumination of thought by means of vocal utterance. The 
benefit that one of our master-teachers has conferred upon 
the entire country by bringing Arnold’s masterpiece into 


their lives through his intelligent and sympathetic vocal 
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rendering is incalculable. He placed the whole profession 
under tribute by the mental stimulus he has given it. People 
are not always conscious of what they want until it is pre- 
sented to them, but they know enough to drink when they are 
thirsty. 

In the introduction to the ** Ring and the Book,” Robert 
Browning has used a figure which seems to me applicable also 
to the subject before us,—especially that phase of it which 
considers the value of e'ocution in the true presentation of 
literature. He says that in the making of Etrurian rings 
the gold of which is so pure that itis too soft for carving upon 
it a pattern 

* There’s one trick— 

(Craftsman instruct me)—one approved device 
. And but one, fits such slivers of pure gold 

To bear the file’s tooth and the hammer’s tap; 

Ere the stuff grown a ring-thing right to wear. 

‘That trick is; the artificer melts up wax 

With honey, so to speak; he mingles gold 

With gold’s alloy and duly tempering both 

Effects a manageable mass, then works. 

But his work ended, once the thing a ring, 

Oh, there’s repristination! Just a spurt 

©’ the proper fiery acid o'er its face, 

And forth the alloy unfastend flies in fume; 

While, self-sufficient now, the shape remains, 

The rondure brave, the lilied loveliness, 

Gold as it was, is, shall be evermore. 

Prime nature with an added artistry 

No carat lost, and you have gained a ring. 

What of it? °Tis a symbol say ?” 

Now for the thing signified. The thoughts embedded in 
literature are often like these nuggets of gold—too pure to 
be worked over in plain prose, a pattern, as it were, traced 
and cut so as to be “as crisp as jewel-cutting ” to the average 


’ 


human consciousness. But an alloy, “wax with honey ’’—the 
human voice-—must so temper the pure gold of thought that 
its spiritual intent, the pattern, may be brought out and recog- 
nized by even a dullard. It has ever been a question with 
the conscientious teacher of literature how to interest his 


pupils in the written words of an author. How to extract 
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from them their illusive spirit, and body them forth as a living, 
vital force and influence, rather than a perfunctory, uninter- 
esting task. Moreover, his sense of responsibility deepens 
as he realizes that every one owes to the impassioned books 
he has read, many more emotions than he can trace back 
to them consciously. 

Prof. Corson says that he does not think “that one out of 
twenty University students, even of those who elect courses in 
English Literature, has read and assimilated the works of any 
one good author, or any single work.’’ Many have studied at 
literature, but have no literary education. ‘They have never 
had awakened in them the faculties which are demanded for 
assimilating the life of a work of genius, and consequently 
can do nothing inthe way of vocal interpretation. For which 
reason, he asserts, *“‘ A teacher could arrive at a nicer and more 
certain estimate of what a student has appropriated, both intel- 
lectually and_ spiritually of a literary product by requiring 
him to read it, than he could through any amount of catechis- 
ing. The highest result which can be exhibited of literary 
culture, is the vocal rendering of a great poem so as to bring 
out that poem’s organic life. A belief in the truth of this 
leads the teacher of literature to feel that better than all lec- 
tures upon literary themes, biography, historical sequences, 
etc., is interpretative reading; the voicing of that which can- 
not be lectured about, the “intellectually indefinite element 
of a literary product.” 

The aim of every teacher of literature should be to make the 
unconsciotis, conscious, the vague, tangible, and to accomplish 
this in a manner that shall draw out the powers of the pupil 
rather than superimpose his own. Shall he do this by para- 
phrasing, re-arranging the subject matter into plainer language, 


making prose of it, and so losing the very spirit of poetry 


which is a product of the imagination in the realm of the 
ideal? By no means. Prof. Sherman says that “There are 
but three kinds of phrasing possible,—the Brainless, the 
Pedantic and the Ironic or Burlesque.’’ And the study of 
grammar and rhetoric are tributary to literature, they are not 
literature. Poetry must be studied in the poetic spirit. In 
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fact, all literature must be approached from the esthetic side, 
because that is, primarily, the source of its pleasure-giving 
power to us. If, then, the teacher can so present literature as 
to bring out this side to a pupil without an abstract statement, 
he has developed in him a mental self-activity. which will 
enable him to translate his passive enjoyment into definite 
terms. Instead of being given crutches, the muscles and 
sinews of the mind are developed by proper exercise until he 
can walk alone. Evolution is the watchword of the modern 
educator. 

Appreciation and criticism are necessary to the interpretation 
of any work of art. A pupil should feel its power, its spirit, 
its beauty; then he should be lead to think upon, and so know 
the processes by which such literature is formed; finally, after 
knowing the foundation of all literary work, he is prepared to 
choose, to judge, and so criticise intelligently. He may never 
have the time to study the last two processes, but if he has the 
first, the very gates of Paradise are open to him. 

Feeling is the great essential. We must proceed in the 
natural order of our mental processes, feeling, thinking, choos- 
ing, to’ get the best and quickest results. ‘The most important 
thing then for the teacher is to know how to make his students 
feel, and the voice is Heaven’s own instrument. Milton has 
said of poetry that it should be “simple, sensuous and passion- 
ate,’ meaning impassioned. ‘The teacher cannot bring out 
this latter quality to the consciousness of his class by talking 
about it and pointing out the merely technical poetic ‘‘effects”’ 
half as conclusively as he can by reading it. All great poetry 
(which pre-suppose poetry of great thoughts) requires as its 
natural agent of expression, a great utterance which conveys 
to the imagination of the listener the feeling of the author. It 
seems to me that there can be no question about the fitness or 
unfitness of the “‘intellctual reader’ fer se, when we acknowl- 
edge that he should voice not only his author’s thought, but 
the feeling which was the motive power that led to expression 
by means of words. 

Already there is a growing demand that the teacher of litera- 
ture shall present the author through the spoken word of the 
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text. Prof. Corson has done so for years. In my own student 
classes | have read aloud again and again, as a preliminary 
step, the Iliad, Odyssey, many of Chaucer’s ‘Tales, portions of 
Fairie Queene, Paradise Lost, and very extensively from the 
Victorian poets. 1 am convinced that there is no other way 
to satisfactorily teach literature. It is educative and altruistic, 
for it enables one to reach a large number of unequally pre- 
pared pupils (a source of worry to the private teacher) upon a 
common ground. It presents the thought, the spiritual con- 
tent of the literary product, so simply and clearly that it is 
placed within the reach of all. 

Ten years ago, when I decided to teach private classes in 
literature, I made up my mind that a thorough course in elocu- 
tion (which includes both vocal and physical training) was 
necessary before I should be properly qualified for such work. 
Even as a young girl, | had felt this lack in my teachers in Eng- 
lish; their vocal inability to interest their pupils in the esthetic 
ornaments, or beauties, of language to which they called our 
attention. I recognized this need years before I ever heard 
anyone else express a similar thought. ‘There can be no argu- 
ment more convincing of the “faith which is within us” than 
our readiness to put our belief into practical demonstration at 
the sacrifice of time and money. ‘The real value of the theory, 
however, can only be shown in its results,and these are of 
such a nature that I am satisfied that I was right. 

For instance, a year ago I had a class of ladies studying 
Fiction—a novel meeting—the result of the reading of which 
was drawn out through topical questions. ‘The novel under 


discussion at this particular time was Silas Marner, which was 


unfortunately placed on the program after the complex and 
dramatic Romola, so that its unobtrusive and homely charm 
had left but an unsatisfactory impression on the class. One 
of the first questions was, ‘‘What scene in this novel rivals 
Shakespeare in humor?” The ladies looked very glum and 
unbelieving—you have doubtless heard that women cannot 
appreciate humor—finally, one of them said that she couldn’t 
see any humor in the book though she had searched it from 
cover to cover. What wasI todo? Humor is something that 
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cannot be satisfactorily defined—it is elusive, must be felt 
rather than demonstrated. Clearly, as a conscientious teacher, 
| must reverse the impression and place this masterpiece on its 
proper pedestal. If I neglected to seize the opportunity 1 
should be culpably remiss in my duty as a teacher of literature. 
I saw at once that there was one way more convincing than 
argument—to read it. ‘Turning quickly to the “Rainbow 
Tavern” scene, I began to read. A smile crept over their faces 
as the scene unfolded, until when I| laid the book down this 
same lowering class was laughing heartily. I ask, did I not do 
more for those women by making not only the author, but the 
qualities of her genius a recognized part of their mental experi- 
ence, than any abstract rehearsal of these qualities could have 
done? They had read the written words as an “empty tale,” 
but the spoken words illuminated. Some of them told me 
afterwards that | had made this story one of their ‘‘memory 
pictures.” Does not the teacher of literature owe this to these 


silent witnesses who cannot speak for or defend themselves, as 


Socrates said? ‘This incident is but an illustration of the value 


of the spoken word to the teacher of literature; purely extem- 
poraneous, in that there was no time for any vocal preparation—- 
I had never voiced it before—but I had mastered the thought, 
and my previous vocal training had prepared me to express 
that thought audibly, and unmistakably. 

There can be no doubt but that the teacher of the future 
must be master of the spoken word. Like the poet he “must 
have a soul so quick to discern that no shade of quality egcapes 
it, and so quick to feel that discernment is but a hand playing 


? 


with finely ordered variety on the chords of motion.” A soul 
in which knowledge passes instantaneously into feeling and 
flashes back as a new organ of knowledge, together with a 
voice free to be ‘‘the reporter”’ of such a soul. 

Why should we question the value of such an ability? It is 
glorious to have the opportunity of bearing witness to the 
power of the Spoken Word. As Wordsworth said in his lines 


to the artist Hayden: 
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“High is our calling, Friend! Creative Art 
(Whether the instrument of words she use, 
Or pencil pregnant’with ethereal hues, ) 
Demands the service of a mind and heart, 
‘Though sensitive, yet in their weakest part 
Heroically fashioned—to infuse 
Faith in the whispers of the lovely Muse, 
While the whole world seems adverse to desert. 
And Oh! When nature sinks, as oft she may, 
Mhrough long-lived pressure of obscure distress, 
Still to be strenuous for the bright reward, 
And in the soul admit of no decay, 
Brook no continuance of weak-mindedness 


Great is the glory, for the strife is hard !”’ 


S 


DISCUSSION. 


Mrs. BisHop: I owe a little bit of apology to this convention, 
I believe. I can’t but feel that what has been said here helps 
me out of a dilemma: inv intellect prompts me to say a great 
deal, but the flood of feeling overpowers it. That is an excel- 
lent, inspired paper; but I feel myself in the condition which 
Prof. James so graphically illustrates in his psychology, when 
he says that young people when coming home from an enter- 
tainment where they have enjoyed something very exciting, 


which has aroused their sensibilities keenly, have so much to 


tell you about it for the first half-hour, that all they can say is 


“Good !’’—* Good !”——**Good !” ‘That is the way I feel just 
now. 

Miss JUNKERMANN: Of the practical side I will speak for a 
moment, of the value of a knowledge of literature to the elocu- 
tionist. We all ought to have it. We all knowthat. A little 
instance came to my experience not long since which I should 
like to tell you. The teacher of literature in a school began 
teaching “ The Bells.” ‘The majority of the class considered 
it mere rig-a-marole, could not get anything out of it. I may 
explain that those pupils come from all nationalities, and they 
were unable, many of them, to really comprehend it in its true 


force and neaning. ‘This teacher sent her pupils up to me, 
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to have me read the selection of “The Bells;” after having 
thus heard it, it was reconsidered in her class; and the teacher, 
in a very gratifying way told me how very marked the results 
had proved. ‘They had been made to appreciate the meaning 
in the poem. 

Mrs. Ritey: We have talked a great deal about consecra- 
tion this morning; and J take it that if we are consecrated we 
will manifest it in some form or other. It seems to me that one 
form in which we should manifest consecration to our art is, 
that we shall see to our own literary accomplishments and 
culture, and then work upon the professors of literature in our 
colleges and universities and high schools, to make them see 
the value of the “Spoken Word” in connection with their 
work. We are humbly trying to do what we can in this line 
in our work in Chicago, in our Association there. I have per- 
sonally made great use of a little sentence that Prof. Moulton, 
of the Chicago University, was kind enough to put over his 
name forme. I thought perhaps you would like to use it. 
You know we little fishes, we small elocutionists, insignificant 
people, sometimes find our words very light weight; and if we 
can quote some great, big man, from some big university, it is 
a great help. Prof. Moulton says this: “As well try to teach 
music, without the instrumental representation, as to try to 
teach literature without the vocal interpretation.”’ 

Miss ALpRICH: | wish it could have been the pleasure of 
those present to hear the very fine paper delivered upon this 
subject of elocution and literature by Prof. W. H. Venable, 
Ex-President of the Western Association of Readers, now 
teacher of literature in the Walnut Hills High School, of our 
city. His paper was very inspiring. He agrees so thoroughly 
with all that has been said this morning along this line. He 
said to me not long ago that he considered the oral work of 
interpretation in the High School the most valuable part of 
the whole course, not even excepting his own work. I thought 
that was a very great compliment, considering only one bell a 
week is given to large classes. He considered it the most 
valuable part of the whole high school training, because it 
made pupils think for themselves. 
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Mrs. Kunz-Baker: | think it is entirely unnecessary to 
speak because | am so thoroughly in accord, and my senti- 
ments have been so eloquently put by the speakers this morn- 
ing, especially in the paper, which I can endorse very heartily 
indeed, so sympathetically that I feel quite incapable of saying 
anything. 

Mr. SILVERNAIL: | am trying very hard to take up my cross 
and keep still. I don’t want to be on my feet all the time, 
and wear my shoes out, if not your patience. I don’t want my 
silence to be misconstrued; I want to utter a whooping ‘‘ Amen.” 
This particular address has laid us all under such obligations. 
! hold up both hands in gratitude for that kind of instruction. 
We owe Mrs. DeVol very great gratitude, which I can hardly 
express. She has put us under great obligations by holding 
teachers of elocution to that high ideal, forcing them to 
intensify their love for literature, making missionaries of them, 
so that by their-aid teachers of literature shall be brought to 
adopt the only means of rational interpretation of human 
nature. Here are some admirable words on that same sub- 
ject: ‘The only proper way to interpret literature is to inter- 
pret it aloud. You cannot tell whether a thing will live, or 
not, till you see whether it will bear oral utterance.”’ I con- 
tend that a sentence is only raw material out of which you can 
make the thought by vocalizing. You cannot write a thought. 
It is a good deal with a written sentence as it was with the 
poetry of Burns’ father. Robert Collier said that Burns’ father 
was a poet. You say that you never heard any of his poetry, 
never saw it, surprised to hear he was a poet! Well, he never 
wrote any poetry; he could not even sing it; he could only 
kind of look it; and there is a look which must go with the 
sentence, given when it is spoken aloud and sympathetically, 
a rendering by the voice. that gives it that which it cannot get 
in any other way. I am reminded of what Longfellow said 


when he uttered this magical sentence: ‘ Next to the glory 


of writing a grand poem is the glory of reading it grandly.” 
Mr. RusseELt: One reminiscent thought: I remember read- 
ing a newspaper mention of Fanny Kemble’s reading of a 


sonnet by Longfellow, and the closing paragraph of the article, 
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as near as I can recall the words, was, “If his spirit is with us 
now, how must he rejoice at the interpretation by such a 
voice !”’ 

Mrs. CartTER: While the paper was being read, I thought 
of a conversation I had with a lecturer a few years ago in 
regard to the very subject of the paper, the idea of a lecturer 
trying to interpret the poem, or the book that he was lecturing 
about. ‘The gentleman said: “Why, I don’t think that can 
be done. You would as soon almost think of introducing a 
skirt dance, as to lecture a while, and then read a, poem.” 
That was his illustration. Of course, that made me feel as if 
he was narrow-minded, and did not appreciate the beauties of 
our profession. He appreciated to a very full extent his own; 
but he is a man who travels about and lectures at all our leading 
institutions——most of our leading institutions—and I wondered 
why we still had that reputation; and I think part of the fault 
is that we as teachers, when pupils come to us so very ignorant 
of grammar and rhetoric, say nothing of those studies, and 
take them into voice work and elocutionary work strictly. I 
know that in one school which I have attended they were very 
anxious to have me go into the literary class once a week, and 
learn—well, a little literature—which was a very good thing. 
They insisted upon your passing that examination; but they 
allowed you to say: ‘Well, I would not have went if he 
hadn’t came!” Isn’t it our own fault that we have this repu- 
tation? Why should we not insist upon pupils knowing some- 
thing of the foundations of literature? 

Mrs. De Voi: I am too thoroughly in accord to answer 
anything said in the discussion. I might add testimony which 
comes from such a high source | think it is very valuable, none 
other than Prof. Cook, of Yale. I heard him three years ago 
giving to his class in literature an interpretative reading of 
Andrea DelSarto, and he said to me,as I came in: ‘ Mrs. De 
Vol, you cannot think how much I wish that I had had proper 
vocal training, to give this master-piece as it should be, just in 
order to interpret my own thought.” He added: “There is 
nothing that is so necessary to the teacher of literature as to 
be able to give his own thoughts adequately;’ and I feel, 
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coming from Prof. Cook that that is very valuable. He said 
he was convinced that that would be the next step in the 
acquirements of a teacher of literature. 

Mr. Perry: | don’t think that I am at liberty; but I am 


going to venture for the good of all to give a personal state- 


ment made by Prof. Moulton not six weeks ago, when he gave 
one of his Greek tragedies: that the country is awakening to 
vocal interpretation; that it is in demand; that in a very few 
years no reputable teacher of literature can be without vocal 
interpretation. It was an inspiration to me; and while I don’t 
know that I shall quote it, | hope it ‘may be incorporated in 
the Reports. It is good for us. 

PRESIDENT TRUEBLOOD: It comes from high authority; glad 
to know it. 


THURSDAY EVENING. 


PRESIDENT THOMAS C. TRUEBLOOD, Presiding. 


RECITALS. 


THE AMPHITHEATRE. 


THE LITTLE MINISTER, (Act I. and 11.) . ; ; BARRIE 
Miss KATHERINE OLIVER, Toulon, Iils., 
MERCHANT OF VENICE, Act LV., in part. 
“COME WHOAM TO THE CHILDER AND ME”— 
Lancashire Poem, F : ‘ ‘ 
OTHELLOS SPEECH BEFORE THE SENATE, 
paraphrased in French-English idiom, ; , - . ORIGINAI 
SHAKESPEARE’S SEVEN AGES; also, an original 


paraphrase on the same. 


EDWIN WAUGH 


F. F. MAcKAy, Director National Dramatic Conservatory, New York City. 
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SESSION OF THE BODY. 


PRESIDENT ‘TRUEBLOOD IN THE CHAIR. 


HicGins HALL, FRIDAY, JUNE 30, 1899—9:00 A. M. 


QuESTION Box, Etc. 

PRESIDENT TRUEBLOOD: This hour is to be devoted to 
answering questions, bringing up unfinished business, unfin- 
ished discussions. 

Question: ‘‘What can we do to get elocution into the public 
schools?” 

We have had very little to say on that subject of our work 
in this convention. It is a very vital question. How shall 
we get elocution into the public schools—particularly the high 
school? I would like to have Miss Aldrich, of Cincinnati, 
open that discussion—teacher of elocution in the Walnut Hills 
High School, Cincinnati. 

Miss ALDRICH: The committee appointed to investigate 
this subject last year, I believe, is ready to report. Miss 
Bruot is the Chairman of the Committee, and if she is present 
she would be able to start the discussion better by presenting 
that report, telling just what the Committee did in order to 
secure this; then we might go on and talk about other means 
of doing it. 

Miss Bruot was not present at this time. 

PRESIDENT TRUEBLOOD: Will you make the supplemental 
report you were asked to make? 

Miss ALDRICH: Last winter the Committee of the N. E. A., 
which was appointed by them to prepare a course of study for 
preparatory work in colleges, met in Chicago. Our principal, 
Mr. Bishop, was a member of that Committee; and upon his 
return, being of course very much interested, I asked him 
what was done about English and Elocution. He said that 
they had advised that four hours a week be given to English 
in the high schools, one hour of which was to be devoted to 
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spoken English; but that it was to be correlated, as it were, 
with the other written work in English; and from what he said 
I should judge it would be given by the same teacher; although 
that was not a necessity. At any rate, one hour a week in 
spoken English was to form part of the English course in the 
preparation for colleges. Of course, that includes high 
schools, because that was what the Committee was appointed 
for, to find out how the high schools could best prepare for 
colleges. I think that was a step in the right direction; yet 
there is also a danger that the elocution will be so merged 
into the English that the oral interpretation will be lost sight 
of. ‘That is the only danger, I think, in taking the two 
together. But it is a start, at any rate, in the right direction. 
I think the educators generally are beginning to realize that 
spoken English is one of the essential factors in education 
to-day. 

PRESIDENT TRUEBLOOD: We would be glad to hear from 
others who are in the high school, or public school work. 

Miss SOMERVILLE, of Masten Park High School, Buffalo: 
Ours is a new. school, only opened two years ago; and the 
attempt is made there to introduce work in connection with 
composition. There are three composition teachers in the 
school; the work is divided between the Seniors, Juniors, 
Middles, and the Freshmen being last to take up the work of 
the large class. In connectidn with the same some oral work 
must be presented by each pupil. They have written and 
technical work, but at certain times each one is obliged to 
prepare some oral exercise. Of course, this is only in its first 
stages, and perhaps may work out to something more elaborate 
in the future. It is in the hands of the composition teachers 
at present. ‘Then the Senior class is obliged to take up one 
lesson a week in the elocution class; and that, I attempt along 


the lines of the composition teachers’ work, they and myself 


working in unison. We hope something will be accomplished. 


It is in its first stages, at present. 

Miss Capy, Des Moines, Ia.: I am not exactly in the high 
school work, but I think in the last year we in Iowa have at 
least made a start. We did succeed in getting into the State 
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Teachers’ Association a Round Table for the work of Physical 
Culture and Elocution; and also a section for Reading in the 
public schools. In my own, Polk county, of which Des Moines 
is the county seat, we have over 400 graded teachers. We 
have replaced our county institute and our summer school of 
methods with what we call the County Institute League. We 
have a course of lectures in that during the year. I am happy 
to say that the first course of lectures was given on Reading. 
Immediately following this the teachers organized into what 
we call circles according to the grades they represent in the 
public schools, a circle for each grade, and so on up to the 
high school. They are doing systematic work. In the city 
schools the teachers are given an elaborate course in collateral 
reading, but in coming together in these circles they can do 
much better and more systematic work with the children, the 
one aiding the other who may be further advanced. This is 
supplemented by art studies. We are making a specialty in 
art work the past year, statuary and pictures being utilized so 
as to educate the eye along with the work in reading. Each 
study is supplemented with the reading, which is carried on in 
the circle. It has been the means of allowing the high school 
pupils the privilege of the whole course that we may put on 
the platform the master-pieces of literaturé. What the out- 
come will be I don’t know; but that is the method we have 
used in our home town. If any one can suggest anything else 
I will be glad to carry it home; and if anything we have done 
will help any here I shall be glad. 

Mr. INGRAHAM: I had a paper in the convention of last 
year upon a subject closely related to this, and I have been 
considerably interested in this line of work. It seems to me 
that considering the state of the educational mind with regard 
to elocution, and the impression that is made when that word 
itself is announced to the educators, that we will have to 
economize somewhat. To me the most hopeful avenue is that 
of the reading lessons; if there is anything we can begin to do 
in this line of work it must center itself about literature, and 
the reading lesson. A great deal of elocution can be taught 
in an ordinary reading lesson that is well conducted by a good 
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reading teacher; that is, a teacher who understands oral read- 
ing; a plain oral reader, may not be an actor, or anything of 
that kind; but may read well, good plain reading. Such an 
one can do a great deal for her pupils along this line. 

PRESIDENT ‘TRUEBLOOD: We are constrained to call on Mr. 
Simons, of Detroit, who in the Detroit High School has known 
something of the work there, and its development, particularly 
the work in oratory in the University. 

Mr. Simons: | don’t know that I have any ideas to advance. 
I can explain just what work we had in the high school, which 
is very little. We had elocution in a measure in connection 
with both the courses in reading, that is, reading as applied to 
literature, and the course in rhetoric, so termed. In the old 
high school, before it burned down, each pupil in the gth 
grade was required to write during the semester two essays, 
which were to be delivered from the platform in the 9th Grade 
Assembly room. We were coached in these essays by the 
teacher in rhetoric, who was at the time Miss Orr, who had 
some knowledge of the underlying principles of elocution. 
This was carried on, I think, through all the course. It was 
changed after the school burned down. I don’t know whether 
the old system has been re-adopted or not. And we had some 
slight training in the class-room in reading, and, later on, all 
work in oratory was purely spontaneous with the student body. 
That is, there were debating societies and oratorical associa- 
tions organized, and there was a semi-annual debate between 
the two branches of what we call the high school course. We 
did get some assistance from the instructors in the school, but 
nothing was done systematically at all; and last spring there 
was some effort on the part of one or two members of the 
School Board to establish an instructorship in oratory; but 
there was decided opposition from other members of the Board. 
There seemed to be, as Mr. Ingraham suggested, very radical 
opposition to that term ‘“elocution;’ and it occured to me 


while I was listening to some of the proceedings here yester- 


day that possibly if the rose were called by another name, 
temporarily, and some attempt made to have them take elocu- 
tion in the guise of oratory, or public speaking, or something 
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of that kind, that it might result in more practical good; 
although, of course, I was silenced by what Miss Wheeler said 
as to the desire to elevate the term “elocution.” 

PRESIDENT TRUEBLOOD: What has been your experience 
with debating and oratorical contests in the High Schools? | 
notice they are being organized all over the country. Let us 
hear from some who have had some experience along this line. 
It seems to me this is one of the ways to get elocution in the 
public schools, by interesting students in debating and oratory. 
They are then determined to have that which will make them 
good speakers, training in speaking. Here is an opportunity 
to accomplish much in the direction we desire. I should like 
to hear from those who have had work of that kind. 

Miss ALDRICH: If no one else wants the floor, I can give a 
little experience. About three or four years ago my present 
Principal gave an address before the Women ‘Teachers’ Club, 
of Cincinnati, upon English. He berated elocution unmerci- 
fully. At the close of his address—that was before I was’ in 
his school so I had the privilege of doing this—I rose to my 
feet and informed the gentleman that he was misunderstanding 
one of the greatest arts that we have. 1 am afraid that I spoke 
very warmly about it, because it was a subject very close to my 
heart. It was not more than a year after that until the gentle- 
man had me in his schooi; he gave me entire charge of the 
department of speaking, and I have never heard a word from 
him since against the work that I have been doing. In fact, 
all that he has said has been in praise of it. He told me 
the other day when we were represented at the graduation 
exercises, and came out very much ahead of the representatives 
of the other schools, that it was generally conceded that ‘ our 
boys” both in language, ease of manner, and in their voices 
far exceeded the other boys; and he was very proud of the 
fact. About debating, I want to say that both of the boys 
who took honors in the oratorical contests of Walnut Hills 
High School were members of the little debating club which 
I had started there. Both of them had acted as President of 
that Club, respectively, and I think it was because of the ease 
of manner and perfect self-possession that their debating club 
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experience gave them that they won these honors. In the 
contest between the schools the judges said that in the argu- 
ment the two sides were about equal, but that in extempor- 
aneous speaking, in the rebuttal, the Walnut Hills High 
School proved themselves the best debaters; and therefore 
were given the decision. The decision pleased me much 
more than if they had received it upon the argument. Another 
debate was arranged for; because when we challenged one 
school the other school challenged us; and the Principal of 
the other school was old-fashioned and forbade the debate 
taking place. Our Principal was perfectly willing to permit 
it, willing to give our school the time and attention, and 
everything for that purpose; but the other Principal objected, 
and said to his boys, ‘You may not use the school for that 
purpose.” Yet we will have one at the other high school next 
year. It was too late this year to attempt it. 

PRESIDENT TRUEBLOOD: If we get our students to engage 
in contests there is not a Principal, or College President, that 
does not want them to win; and he will do everything he can 
to encourage them in that which will make them fairly win. 
That is the way to get hold of College Presidents and Princi- 
pals of High Schools. Get students interested in public 
speaking; set them to work; and when some that you have 
trained leave the others away behind, then the authorities will 
want all of them to have the same kind of drill. ‘Thus the 
work is almost imperceptibly taken up by the schools. That 
is the way it has found a place in many colleges and univer- 
sities. The result in many cases has been that there has. been 
a department created, and that the students have taken a lively 
interest in it. We want thorough preparatory work in the 
high schools, so that part will not have to be done in the 
universities. 

Mr. INGRAHAM: If I may be allowed the floor again, I 


should like to say further, that I have had some experience 


along this line. On my going to the school where 1 now am 
I immediately began the organization of an Oratorical Asso- 
ciation, and also arranged for debates with another institution; 
and I have found these the greatest support in the work in 
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the elocution classes. ‘The contests and competition awaken 
the college spirit, which supports the movement. If a student 
once gets interested and sees that he can debate, he is put up 
by some society to debate, and at once he acquires confidence, 
and will desire to become a better speaker. His example will 
arouse others, and inspire them to emulation. It is a thing 
that is quite easy to manage after getting it once started. ‘The 
students in almost any institution are willing and glad to take 
it up; and it seems to me that this is a good way to bring the 
work into the public schools, as suggested by the President, 
and establish it upon a firm footing. It isa very excellent 
suggestion. 

PRESIDENT TRUEBLOOD: I should like to ask Mr. Scott, 
from the University of Missouri, how he finds his students 
come into the class from the high schools? 

Mr. Scotr: My work in the University of Missouri has been 
largely tentative, and largely pioneer. The literary societies 
in the University have been pretty nearly wiped out of existence 
by the fire of 1890; and in rebuilding, the plan of the build- 
ings made no provision for their accomodation. They have 
suffered accordingly. A good many students also attribute 
the decadence of the literary societies to the fraternities, which 
are multiplying, and absorb a good deal of the students’ spirit; 
and, more than that, when | went there I found myself walled 
around with a parapet because the students could not get time 
for the first two years. One element was, the grade for elocu- 
tion was the same as the grade for shop work; shop work 
counts one hour for two and one-half; elocution gets one hour 
for three. I accepted the situation, thinking that as true merit 
will win in the end, I could attain my end after a while. 1 
stood it for two years, and let them have a taste of the kind of 
elocution I was serving up, and made my protest; and now 
elocution is on the footing of all other electives—the same 
footing, hour for hour. From now on I anticipate a better 
spirit, a better class of students, and more of them. ‘There is 
plenty of interest in elocution. I should have had all I could 
do if I hadn’t been walled in. Now, I am in the open field, 
and hope to thrive. I think in Missouri that there has been 
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very little attention paid to delivery, to public speaking 


g, or 


plain reading even, in the public schools; and the graduates 
of high schools who come to the University come in the 
‘raw,’ so far as our mother tongue in spoken form is con- 
cerned. We have a good deal of talent, but it is restive. 

Mrs. Martin: As an enthusiastic member of the W. C. 
T. U. I do not wish the work that we have done in the 
way of awakening interest in elocution should pass wholly 
unnoticed. I refer to the Demorest medal contests, which are 
frequently held in various sections of the country. I know 
that in my own State very much has been done in creating an 
interest in that way among students of the common school; 
and I think there are others who can bear witness to this. 

Mrs. IrvinG: I am very glad that I can say honestly that 
there is a wonderful awakening, not only in the city in which 
I live, but also in the other towns in Northern Ohio in regard 
to oratorical societies and oratorical and debating clubs. The 
secret societies, or fraternities, as they are usually termed in 
Toledo, have spent most of the time this year in that way, 
their meetings being almost entirely so taken up. I have had 
that assurance from several members, that they always debate 
at every meeting, and so much enthusiasm is aroused that 
sometimes, either by common consent or by vote, the debates 
are allowed to go on and take up time that is usually allotted 


to something else. I think that speaks very well for the 


interest that the young people are taking in it who belong to 
the fraternities. ‘There have been a great many contests; and 
in one town I know of in Northern Ohio this has necessitated 
the persons taking part in those contests to take some instruc- 
tion in elocution. I believe all the teachers throughout the 
northern part of Ohio will testify that their pupils are creating 
a lively interest in that direction. 

Miss AxFrorD: I think there is one way of reaching Super- 
intendents and members of School Boards that has not been 
mentioned,— to interest the teachers in the public schools in 
that work. [Applause.] In the college where I am teaching 
I have interested quite a large number of the public school 
teachers, having perhaps five or six in the small town; and the 
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superintendent of the schools objected; several of the teachers 
told me he objected seriously to their taking ‘lessons in elocu- 
tion; but finally he has become interested, and goes to our 
entertainments; and gradually, after a year’s effort, they have 
introduced my work as I have given it to them, to their pupils; 
and the members of the School Board, as well as others, with 
the Superintendent, have at last become interested. ‘That is 
what I have done in South Dakota, in a State where there have 
been but few teachers of elocution. 

PRESIDENT TRUEBLOOD: Another evidence of the interest 
of the people of the far West in our Convention —— to come 
here from Dakota. 

Miss NeEweENs: Relative to the suggestions that have been 
made in regard to the work of the teachers, and the teaching 
of plain reading in the public schools, from my observation 
and experience I find that it is one of the subjects that is 
most neglected throughout all our public schools; and it is a 
subject that is not graded as are most of the other subjects in 
the schools. For instance, the students in the high school are 
not held responsible for any particular work which they have 
done in reading in the lower grades. It seems to me that if 
work in plain reading were done with the teachers in 
the public schools, and if the teachers, or the Superinten- 
dent, can be pursuaded to have some one who is efficient in 
this line teach the teachers how to teach reading in the public 
schools, I think that would be a foundation for the work; 
because, as has been suggested a moment ago, so many of the 
students that come to universities know nothing about plain 
reading. The succession of ideas and the right kind of 
emphasis are the very foundations of reading; and I think 
that that is one way in which we will have to get at it; that 
the teachers shall associate together and learn how to teach 
reading in their own grades. 

PRESIDENT TRUEBLOOD: Our former President, Mr. F. F. 
Mackay, is with us this morning, and we would like to hear 
from him. 

Mr. Mackay: Mr. President, I came here to listen, with a 
desire to be instructed; and I have listened attentively. 
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I rise now to ask for a point of information: what is meant 


by “plain reading ?”” I have heard the term several times 


this morning; | would like to know what is meant, what is 
comprehended in the term—* plain reading ?” Perhaps the 
President can tell me. 

PRESIDENT TRUEBLOOD: I would like to hear from some 
person that has used that expression. Mr. Ingraham? 

Mr. Mackay: In the meantime, while somebody is think- 
ing, | would like to say a few words with regard to elocution, 
not that the word needs any defense; that question was argued 
before the Society, and it was settled at the very opening of 
its organization that the word “elocution” was the necessary 
word in the English language to cover the work of this 
Society, and that the word must be sustained. If it be 
explained, there is no doubt in my mind that it always sus- 
tains itself. Elocution is the generic term; it covers every 
field of speech from the lisping of the infant to the highest 
declamation in the greatest flights of oratory. The trouble is 
with very many people that they hear the word, but don’t 
know what it means; and those with whom they are talking 
in many instances are not sufficiently well informed to tell 
them just what it means; but the proper way to deal with a 
man who asks you ‘‘ What is elocution?’’ and who says, “I 
don’t believe in elocution,” is simply to tell him that the word 
means “to speak out’’—that’s all! And that we begin to speak 
out as early as our mothers can make us speak out. You have 
only to think that every language must have a_ technique. 
What is the technique of the English language? It is the 
formulated action of the vocal organs in presenting thought 
and sensation. Where does it begin? With the mother, with 
the babe on her knee; and you all know, undoubtedly, that 
scene—very many of you—how carefully the mother works, 
how earnestly she tries when the little innocent is only three 
or four months old to make it smile; pats it on one cheek, then 
on the other, pulls its chin down and smiles herself! At last 
the little baby smiles, in imitation of the mother’s smile; and 
she rushes to the door: “Oh, John, you ought to have seen 
the baby to-day! He laughed!” Then she goes to work upon 
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language. She commences with teaching it to say—well, it is 
a question whether she teaches it to say “mama’’ first, or 
“papa;’ 

”? 


watches. She says “mama!” what is she doing? Working the 


’ 


but I think she usually begins with ‘“mama.’’ She 


vocal organs that the eyes of the infant may see their action, 
and by its inherent power imitate them; and it does imitate; 
and then at last the baby says, ‘mama!’ And the mother at 
night again rushes to the door and says: “‘Oh, you should have 
heard baby to-day. Baby did talk.” ‘*Probably said ‘mama;’ 
Why didn’t you teach it to say ‘daddy’?” That’s what daddy 
says—selfishness in the institution crops out on both sides 
then! As soon as she has taught the pet to express his sensa- 
tions in a fairly intelligible manner, it seems as if the articula- 
fion, that is, the formulation, or the technique of speech is then 
left to chance. For, from that time on you find all sorts of 
defects in the technique of the language. Go into the theater; 
go into the lecture hall—anywhere you choose; you will find 
them instantly announced through the absence of power to 
hear, or rather, understand. You hear the speaker well 
enough, but you don’t understand him. ‘Though the tonic 
elements are shot out with sufficient force to travel half a mile, 
the other elements, the sub-tonics, atonics, that require 
absolute care on the part of the lips, tongue and _ vocal 
organization, have generally been neglected. People talk a 
great deal about the “gifts of nature.” 

Well, nature gives us a physique and surrounds us with envi- 
ronments; and upon the susceptibility of that physique will 
depend its receptive qualities; and upon the pliability and 
strength of the muscle to project will depend its power to 
instruct. So the teacher ought first to prepare his pupils by 
thorough practice in articulation and pronunciation before he 
attempts to teach them “plain reading’—whatever that may 
be. That department, I find, is entirely neglected every- 
where. People are simply proud of this, that they can think. 
It is a very charming thing to be able to think, very delight- 
ful thing to yourself, and an advantage to your neighbors, if 
you can think; but of what use is thought unless you can com- 
municate it? Of what use would it be for us to sit here listen- 
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ing toa Chinaman talking, no matter how learned he was, if 
he employed the Chinese language? Perhaps you are Chinese 

[ don’t know—I am not! The precepts of Confucius, if 
given to us in the Chinese language by a teacher of Confucius’ 
philosophy, would be of no use tous. Why? Not because the 
Chinese teacher would not have thoughts and express them 
with feeling, but because he is talking to us in a language that 
does not communicate to us those thoughts and feelings. 
That is the point for the teacher of elocution to look after— 
the power to communicate. There is no doubt about it, that 
every child in the world, if surrounded with proper environ- 
ments, would receive impressions through his susceptible body, 
and in time would try to give them off; but you must culti- 
vate this piece of machinery; it is that which responds to 
impressions from the environment. 

You must cultivate and develop the technique of English 
speech just as you would the technique of gymnastics. 

Mr. Perry: I should like to hear from Miss Overton. 

Miss OverTon: I think, after a little more experience in 
this work, and after my next year’s teaching, I will be better 
able to say something to the convention. 

PRESIDENT TRUEBLOOD: We have a few minutes left to dis 
cuss the questions, and unless something very urgent is to be 
said further on this, we will pass to the next question: ‘What 
standards of pronunciation shall the N. A. E. approve?” 

Mr. Perry: Sometimes those of us who are in schools are 
influenced by the heads of the institution with which we are 
connected. I suppose that, however, should not interfere too 
much with the decision of this august body. The Interna- 
tional, it seems to me, is about as easy to settle a point in the 
student’s mind, as any. 

PRESIDENT TRUEBLOOD: How many use the International— 


what proportion of this audience use Webster’s International 


Dictionary? Please rise. 

Mr. Scotr: Do you mean exclusively? 

PRESIDENT TRUEBLOOD: Not exclusively. How many here 
use Webster’s International Dictionary, more than any other— 
we will say? Vote stood, 35. How many use Worcester more 
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than any other? Vote, 8. How many use the Century more 


than any other? Vote, 4. How many use the Standard more 
than any other? Vote, 8. Some were non-committal and did 
not vote. 

Miss WHEELER: In the old Boston School of Oratory we 
were favored by having for our teacher of orthoepy Mrs. 
Crozier, who was a pupil of Alexander Melville Bell. She 
always assured us that Worcester’s Dictionary was the nearest 
approach to Bell’s own idea of the use of the sounds, that we 
could almost always depend upon that as being an authority 
with him. 

Mrs. Rivey: I think that was entirely true previous to the 
last edition of Webster, or previous to the publication of the 
International; but it seems to me that the International now 
is closer to Prof. Bell’s idea than Worcester. I hate to differ 
from Miss Wheeler. 

Mr. Ross: I would confirm the last speaker’s judgment by 
saying that I took pains when the International came out to 
compare the pronunciation of a particular list of words in 
which the pronunciations varied; and I found that there were 
very few absolute differences; that is, putting aside the differ- 
ences that come where two or more pronounciations were 
allowed—Webster, perhaps, preferring one, and Worcester the 
other—leaving those out of the question, the actual differences 
were very small indeed, and not worth considering. As to 
other features, that is another question. In regard to the 
preference expressed by School Boards, it is almost invariably 
for Webster’s International; and, of course, we then have to 
use that. We like Worcester; we like the Standard particu- 
larly, but prefer Webster. 

PRESIDENT ‘TRUEBLOOD: It depends a great deal upon how . 
late the dictionary has been brought out. Worcester’s has 
been undergoing revision. ‘The only trouble just now with 
Worcester is that it is not up to date. 

Mr. INGRAHAM: It seems to me that it is a narrow scholar- 
ship which hampers itself by adherence to one dictionary 
alone. The only standard of correct English pronunciation is 
the usage of the English people. Some people say cahn’t; 
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some say can’t; some say literatoor; some literachure; some 
say association; some say assosciation. Now, who is to say 
which is proper? No Association has the right to say; it is 
only a matter of usage; and I believe that no one dictionary 
has summed up all cf the knowledge, all of the authority, upon 
the pronunciation of the English language. It seems to me 
that a high scholarship will compare the different dictionaries, 
and come to its own conclusion in regard to the matter. 
There are differences of pronunciation in different sections; 
and it seems to me that where there is a pronunciation by 
those who have studied usage that is backed up by good 
authority, and is the pronunciation customarily used in that 
section, it is well enough to allow that pronunciation, if it is a 
scholarly one. To say that because it does not agree with the 
International pronunciation, Worcester’s pronunciation, or the 
Century pronunciation, alone, without reference to other 
authority, is wrong, is not scholarly. We don’t follow that 
procedure in other matters; why should we in this of pronun- 
ciation? 

Mrs. Ritey: Mr. Chairman, I rise to defend those of us 
who voted for the International. The question was put: 
“ How many use the International most?” 

Mr. INGRAHAM: I said I stood up. 

Mrs. Ritey: | am defending vou, then. I think that all 
schools and libraries contain all the best dictionaries; | know 
we use the Century, the International, Worcester, and the 
Standard. The question was, which do you use most? Our 
pupils, many of them, going into isolated places cannot have 
all those dictionaries; so they ask us which to select; we say, 
“We think you had better select the International under those 
circumstances.” All cannot have the Century: it is very 
expensive. 

Miss WHEELER: That is a point, Mr. Chairman, that I feel 
rather strongly upon, this matter of scholarly pronunciation. 


It is one that I encounter in the private school where I teach, 


where we have pupils from all sections, each of whom is 
inclined to consider her pronunciation the better way. Now, 
if we are to establish a standard, it will be impossible to have 
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a standard for every section; and the tendency, I think, is to 
break the language up into dialects. ‘That is the case abroad 
in many countries, and it is carried to that extent that the 
different provinces cannot understand each other; because 
their language is so broken up into dialects; as I understand 
it, that is because each section keeps its own pronunciation, 
and as time goes on they vary more and more from the original; 


therefore, instead of speaking the one language, they speak 
this, that or the other provincial dialect. As stated, I think 
there is a like tendency in this country; we have Western 
speech, Southern speech, New England speech, New York 


speech, etc. 

To my mind, one of the great things that we ought to do in 
this Association when we have cleared the way for it, is to 
establish a standard of speech, just as the French people have 
a standard for their language, which is Parisian French. One 
who is to study the French language does not take up Canadian 
French, or Provincial French, but Parisian French, as spoken 
at their capital city. I don’t know whether English is more 
used at our capital than anything else; but if at some place in 
in our country a standard of our English speech here could be 
established it would be highly desirable. It is very undesirable 
to allow a different pronunciation for each locality. [ Applause. | 

Mrs. SEVERN: I| think that that word “English” is used in 
rather a broad way. The English accent and pronunciation 
differs from ours; yet they speak English over the water. I 
think the authority might be the usage of the best English by 
modern and recognized authorities on this side of the water. 

PRESIDENT TRUEBLOOD: It must be remembered that a 
dictionary is a record, not a leader; that dictionaries must 
record the usage of the best educated people, taking them as a 
whole and not en-masse. 

Mrs. Bentiey: I just wish to say one word; it was said 
that when James T. Fields visited the ‘old country” that his 
English was so pure that they took him for a native of their 
country! 

Mr. Ross: I would not take the time if I didn’t think it 
worth while to say, that there should be in our work uni- 
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formity, in order to avoid a breaking up into orthoepical 
provincialisms. In order to have uniformity we must have 
conformity; we must conform to some standard or standards. 
My rule briefly is this: I say to a pupil, if you conform to a 
standard authority—say Webster or Worcester—either the pre- 
ferred or alternative pronunciation, let it stand so. Don't 
trouble yourself—or at least I will not trouble you in regard to 
correcting that. I may tell the pupil what | prefer; but there 
are enough words upon which they are squarely wrong, with- 
out troubling them as to those for which they have authority. 
(The speaker instanced pronunciations of ‘“compensate,”’ 
“advertisement,” “‘isolate,’’ etc.) 

PRESIDENT ‘TRUEBLOOD: I think that is a good principle, 
not to disturb the pupil if he uses a good accent and accepted 
pronunciation. 

Mr. Ross: When we have authority for but one pronuncia- 
tion of a word—such as “romance,” for instance, we should 
require the correct pronunciation, however unpopular it 
might be. 

Mr. INGRAHAM: I will ask Mr. Ross a question. You say if 
a pupil uses a pronunciation accepted by Webster or Worces- 
ter, you don’t disturb him in that. Why confine it to those 
two dictionaries? 

Mr. Ross: Because those are dictionaries in most general 
use. Of course speakers should not be peculiar in their pro- 
nunciation; after a while we can accept other authorities, if 
desirable, as we now accept Webster and Worcester. But a 
new dictionary, however much it may commend itself to our 
judgment, should be given time to become an established 
authority among educators and others before it be allowed to 
supplant the long recognized authorities. 

PRESIDENT TRUEBLOUD: I am sorry that the Committee 
appointed by Mr. Clark is not here. That report, I thought, 
was due this morning. 1 don’t know how we will have time 


for it unless the election of officers occupies less time than 


usual. 
Mrs. BisHop: If it is in order, may I ask, is this the hour 


suggested after the discussion of my paper on ‘Tuesday for 
11 
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those who opposed the setting of a special hour for settling 
questions arising under that which many of us considered 
fundamental? Is this the hour suggested by those who 
were opposed to further discussion then? 

PRESIDENT TRUEBLOOD: It is the hour for that; but the 
hour has passed away on other questions. 

Mrs. BisHop: I am sorry. 

PRESIDENT TRUEBLOOD: We are all sorry we could not settle 
a number of questions; or spend more time on this matter of 
pronunciation; but the time has come when the paper due at 
10 o'clock is to be given to you. 

The Chair then introduced Mr. Henry Gaines Hawn, the 
essayist of the hour, who, before proceeding to his paper, 
remarked :— 

Mr. Hawn: If it be true that our art has made a long stride 
towards recognition during the last two years, as has been 
claimed for it upon the floor of this Convention, then I think 
my paper will unfortunately be a little untimely. It was writ- 


ten for the Buffalo State Convention two years ago. I had no 
choice whatever in selecting my paper. 1 think the Literary 


Committee requested this paper. 
Mr. Hawn then read the following. 


NEEDED REFORMS IN ELOCUTIONARY 
INSTRUCTION. 
HENRY GAINES LAWN, OF BROOKLYN, N. Y. 

Why reforms are needed. 

What reforms are needed. 

How to accomplish them. 

These are the three subdivisions I wish to make of my topic. 

The very name of our art has become a cry of alarm, a 
by-word. It isnot enough to admit that this branch of educa- 
tion is neglected, not appreciated, it is in positive disrepute. 

Let us look for some evidences of this; they are not far to 
seek. If elocution be found in a school curriculum at all, it 
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will frequently be set down under some assumed name, more 
or less disguising its character and its purpose. Notice, ‘‘Aes- 
thetic Criticism,’ as at Princeton; ‘‘ Expression,” ‘“‘ Interpreta- 
tion,” “Stage Deportment,” ‘ Delsarte,” and even ‘ Declama- 
tion” and * Oratory” are misleading terms. 

About six-tenths of the schools of our land, aside from the 
study of reading in the elementary grades, have no teaching 
whatever of elocution; and about ninety-nine per cent. of 
those that do, only toy with it, make it a pastime, a source of 
entertainment, or give just enough attention to it to comply 
with the demands of a board of regents, or the seeming dic- 
tates of fashionable education. I do not know a school in the 
land which allots the same time, the same importance to it, 
that is accorded to any other study. Elocution is relegated 
to the background. Most of you before me can bear witness 
to this, and to more, —you can testify that you are constantly 
told that “* You must not expect to interfere with other studies; 
that no more time can be given to the work, a great sacrifice is 


being made now when we allow these classes to come to you 


for forty minutes every two weeks.” 


It would be interesting and instructive to this Convention if 
those of us engaged in school work would compare notes upon 
this matter; making it clear just what limitations and_ hin- 
drances are placed upon us by the prevailing system of educa- 
tion. I shall take the lead by declaring that during my five 
years sojourn with the Brooklyn Polytechnic Institute, my 
boys came to me in squads of ten, once in every two weeks, 
for a forty minutes period; if a holiday intervened, the same 
boys came once in four weeks; allowing a brief time for the 
dismissal of one class, the seating of another, calling the roll, 
noting absentees, getting each boy to and from the rostrum, 
by a great stretch of the imagination we may concede that 
each student gets a three minute drill; said drill generally 
meaning hearing the boy run through his “ piece”’ to see if he 
has committed it. The whole farce is fittingly closed by 
guessing at some mark by which to indicate the scholarship 
(God save the mark!) of the youth, for the benefit of a trusting 


parent. 


‘ 
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I do not think this picture is overdrawn. I know it is not. 
I am now teaching in a large boys’ school where my pupils 
come to me in classes of twelve or fourteen for a forty minute 
exercise, once a‘month. Yet, in just such schools the teacher 
of elocution is called upon to provide a public exhibition as 
often, say, as once in two weeks. All of this is not only hum- 
buggery, it is an outrage. An insult to a great art-form and 
to its teachers, a direct affront to the intelligence of the com- 
munity in which it occurs. The marvel is, not that the stu- 
dents so taught make such poor showing, but that they do no 
worse. Surely here is a cause for reform in elocutionary 
instruction. 

To revert for a moment to the disguised forms of elocution, 
not only do many of the common schools and colleges avoid 
the name of our art, but our special schools and _ private 
teachers follow, or shall I say, set this pernicious example. 
Glance at the advertising pages of any voice magazine; 
“School of Expression,” “College of Oratory,” ‘Delsarte,” 
“Dramatic Art,” ‘Poses Plastique,” ‘Physical Culture,” 
“Reader,” “Impersonator,” ad nauseum. 

In many, a complete, in others, a partial avoidance of the 


very name of the art they are each and all engaged in teaching! 
The little importance attached to elocution by schools and 
boards of education may be considered merely as evidence 
that it is not appreciated, but surely this masking of its 


instructors behind other names than that of the art itself, is a 
tacit confession that it is degraded, and it ts. 

The worst crime that has been committed in many years 
against this great God-given, man-developed art, is the manu- 
facture of the following term, ‘‘the newelocution.”” Aside from 
being an unpardonable impertinence, it is not even good 
rhetoric as a definition. Elocution is primarily, secondarily 
and all the time vocal utterance. And whether we accept the 
Biblical theory or the one of evolution, human speech is 
rather an ancient matter, and what is old cannot be new. This 
and all other conventions of elocutionists should, collectively 
and individually, discountenance such jugglery on the part 
of this cult that has arisen. Let them at least use good 
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rhetoric in their choice of a name, before without protest they 
may speak of their work as being a new method of elocution; 
but even so, it would not be hard to prove that every idea in 
it is as old as civilization. A very just comment upon this 
trickery appeared in Werner’s magazine some months since. 
It was simply an advertisement of a New York elocutionist who 
advertised that he taught an “Antedeluvian Art, old when 
Noah went into the Ark.” 

Much the same may be said of the use of the words “Del- 
sarte” and ‘“‘Oratory.”’ ‘The employment of these words is not 
an impertinence, but they are both misleading. Delsarte was 
a man’s name. He could invent a method, his disciples may 
teach it, but to make One man’s name synonymous with the 
word covering the whole of vocal and physical expression is a 
wrong to the man and to the art. Not only is this done, but 
by some, the great master’s name has been made to apply 
exclusively to a set of exercises, in my opinion, more or less 
puerile, disconnected entirely from vocal interpretation, and a 
school-miss may thus say to you: “I am studying Elocution 
and Delsarte;’ 


> in the one case Delsarte means elocution, in 


the other, drill in calisthenics. Why not say the study of 
‘‘Marchesi’’ or the study of ‘‘Lamperti,”’ etc., instead of the 
study of vocal music? In the name of the great Delsarte, | 
protest. Let the disciples of this school, as in the case of 
those who employ the term ‘new elocution,’” speak of the 
Delsarte method. 


The word “Oratory” is objectionable simply because its 


teachers do not allow the word to mean the same thing in any 
two places. 


One of the special schools in the country advertises as fol- 
lows: “The largest school of Elocution and Oratory in 
America.” Another calls itself a school of Oratory and then 
proceeds to explain that it teaches Elocution, English, Phy- 
sical Culture. Here are two great schools openly asserting, the 
one, that Elocution is a sub-division of Oratory, the other, 
that they are two distinct things. Notice ‘“Elocution and 
Oratory.” There is no use in telling me that what I am say- 
ing is not new, it is about as old as our art, perhaps; but this 
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whole matter of avoiding the word Elocution by substituting 
ingenious but specious terms, is such a grievous wrong that 
every earnest protest must be of some weight. This Associa- 
tion is to be commended for standing bravely by the truth and 
using the name “‘Association of Elocutionists.” 

Let us, as individuals, follow this wise and dignified 
example. We are told that one of the efforts of our National 
Association is to establish a uniformity of nomenclature, and 
yet we pose to-day as a set of instructors teaching an art with 
almost as many names as there are good teachers of its prin- 
ciples. Clearly here is a reason for demanding reform; you 
cannot teach an art by denying it. 

Elocution means “a speaking out,” but the true significance 
of the word is thus expressed, ‘“‘Elocution has narrowed its 
inmeaning and has broadened it to take in gesture, covering 
bodily carriage as well as the use of the voice.” Here, then, 
is the proper name for our art. ‘There is no use in contend- 
ing that in the old Graeco-Roman days Oratory meant all of 
this; we are not living in the days of old, and the word Ora- 
tory has, in common acceptation, become so narrowed, that 
we immediately connect it with the oration, the orator, and 
neither the orator nor the oration is the general or most desir- 
able outcome of our art. 

That *‘ Elocution”’ at present stands for something of much 
less moment than ‘ Oratory,’”’ I am ready to admit; but that it 
inay be made to define an art, which has for its aim, and in its 
accomplishment is, the highest human development, is my 
contention. 

A very strong proof that elocution isin disrepute is evidenced 
by the attitude taken towards it by the theatrical world. If 
elocution includes voice, enunciation, pronunciation, all the 
elements of vocal delivery, bodily carriage and gesture, the 
greatest actor is only an elocutionist, his costumes and acces- 
sories are furnished him. Yet the theatrical world deplores 
the study of elocution. How is this to be accounted for? It 
must be that much, nay, most of our work is badly done; or 
is it merely poorly learned? 

The greatest indication that the art of elocution is held in 
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low esteem, however, is the estimate placed upon it by the 
general public. This is our last Court of Appeal, and its ver- 
dict is apt to be just. ‘The cultured public endorses by every 
sign of approval good elocution, but hears so little of it, and 
so much of what is really a ‘cruelty to animals,” that it 
naturally confounds the few with the many. I dare not repeat 
here some of the things said about elocution and its exponents. 

Do you recall the fact that Dr. Franklin Hooper in his very 
able address before the N. A. E. two years ago, said that an 
eminent educator once spoke of elocutionists as horned cattle? 
I might tell you of other titles that are applied to us, such as 
would shock even a horned toad. I claim that from the 
evidence deduced that elocution is in disrepute, and will add 
that we, its teachers, are responsible for its present status. 

Hence, a cause for reform. 

Now as to what reform: 

We must strive so to present our study that the institutions 
of learning will attach more importance to it and give us more 
time for its development. Urge that the teacher of elocution 
be selected as a specialist. Deplore the employment for such 
positions of young college graduates who have attracted some 
little attention to themselves by delivering a commencement 
oration, and who, while looking around for their life’s work, 
may be persuaded to teach elocution for five hundred dollars 
a year. 

Let us teach elocution pure and simple, and leave muscular 
development to the athletic instructor, and grace of carriage 
to the dancing master. Do not forget, for a second, that the 
use of the voice in speech, unaccompanied by facial expression, 
pose or gesture, is ninety-nine per cent. of the art. This is so 
from the definition of the word, and would be so understood 


if we taught elocution, with what appears to me to be its only 
legitimate end, the training of the individual student for 
the purpose of presenting himself in the ordinary walks of life 
in all relations with his fellows, in the most attractive manner. 
The showing a man how to portray Azmse/f well, not lago or 
Romeo poorly. 

This is the sum and substance of my preaching. To put it 
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in didactic form; the only desirable, legitimate aim of elocu- 
tion in a scheme of education is to perfect the student in the 
utterance of his own thought, in his own tongue, and to enable 
him to know the thoughts of others, written or oral. Every 
child that is born and who lives to attain the age of speech, who 
is not dumb, becomes an elocutionist. Shall he be a good one 
or a poor one? Parents and educators should be made to see 
that this matter of elocution is second only to character, and 
if rightly pursued, makes character. Rightly or wrongly, 
our social, intellectual, spiritual status is gauged by our every- 
day elocution. As this is the acme of culture, and the chief 
means of culture’s exhibition and transference, the art itself 
should be at the céntre of all education. Why do educators 
simply skirt the edge of this circumfrence? I shall answer the 
question. Because we teachers have seemingly lost sight our- 
selves of the bearing of elocution upon “fe. I have said that 
to the ordinary man, the word Oratory is associated with the 
orator, that is, with the delivery of self-evolved thought from 
the public rostrum. 

Now, elocution, in the same way, has but one significance; 
in popular usage it stands for the melodramatic parlor recita- 
tion, and the public is not responsible for this degraded 
conception of an art. Look through the published reports of 
our National Association and see how most of our speakers 
approach the subject from the standpoint of the public speaker, 
indeed, the majority of them deal with dramatic delivery. We 
discuss impersonation, the development of emotion, dramatic 
presentation, theatric pose or poise, pantomime; the preacher, 
the lecturer, all dealing with public appearance. 

I-do not know the percentage of boys who go into business, 
as compared with those who enter the learned professions, but 
the former must greatly exceed the latter, probably eighty out 
of a hundred. Not all of these professions demand public 
speakers, and not every man who goes into those that most 
frequently require the orator’s art is called upon to employ it. 
How then can we expect our schools to give attention to a 
branch of culture, to a form of study, for which we make it 
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appear that one student in a hundred may have some practical 
use? 

As for the number of students who aim to be or who become 
actors or public readers, it were safe to say that the proportion 
will not be one in a thousand. No, our work is not to teach 
dramatic delivery, but to teach oral English to. every child in 
the land simply for the sake of pure oral English; to the great 
majority of them for the correct interpretation fo themselves ot 
the best thoughts of the best writers, and to the few that they 
may benefit, uplift humanity by their public utterance. In the 
matter therefore of claiming a place for our art, of defining its 
purpose and importance, | do not hesitate to say, “Oh, reform 
it altogether.” 

Perhaps the greatest reformation of all is needed in writing 
better literature upon elocution. ‘This surely is of equal weight 
as the reading of good literature with it. A great deal that is 
published and spoken about this art is mere twaddle. I have 
listened, for hours at a sitting, to such nonsense that I could 
scarcely contain myself, and now is my opportunity to enter 
my protest. I have heard grown men and women preach the 
doctrine that when all is said and done, the delivery will 
depend upon the actual feeling, the experiencing of the 
emotion. This is tantamount to saying that elocution is not 
an art; it has no principles, may not be imparted. This 
implies that all we, as teachers, may do is to éxplain in the 
clearest possible way just what kind and what intensity of 
emotion is to be found in a given line, make sure that the 
pupil grasps it intellectually, and bid him feel it, and his 
expression of it will depend upon the intensity of said feeling. 

It is high time to condemn this theory. There is such a 
volume of evidence to disprove it. A piece of chiseled marble 
may be made such a perfect representation both in its pose and 
carved facial expression, that it will interpret a given emotion 
with much precision. 

The same may be claimed for the inanimate figures of the 
painted canvas. Here we have expression, feeling, if you will, 


but feeling produced by the insensate object not in it. Surely 


the living form can present human emotion in the same man- 
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ner by pre-arranged attitude and facia! expression. Logically, 
it follows, that the voice too may be inade to imitate emotion 


to the same degree. 

Feel the emotion before you deliver it forsooth! What is 
your feeling when in the act of reciting some comic selection 
which has lost all its humor to you? How much are you in 


sympathy with that merry peal of laughter you are sending 
forth, when you feel ashamed to be seen laughing at the trite 
nonsense? 

How much participation does the comedian have in the 
humor of his role, when he faces his audience fresh from the 
death-bed of wife or child? Are we to feel faint when we go 
through the representation of a swoon? Feel base when por- 
traying a gross emotion? Bury our mothers in actual experi- 
ence every time we interpret this human tragedy? No, thank 
God ! no! 

That the correct delivery of an emotion will effect the inter- 
preter as well as the auditor is not to be denied; but notice, 
the emotion here is a result, not the cause. Another way 
of denying that elocution is an art is, by proclaiming the 
motto of those who have discovered a new elocution. This 
motto is, “If the mental action is right, the expression will be 
right.” Why, not one person in twenty-five expresses his own 
thoughts with propriety or precision. The wrong wrought by 
the misunderstanding in spoken language causes half the 
heartache of the world. Every element of elocution is misused 
by those who speak their own thoughts, volume too loud or 
too soft, pitch too high or too low, quality not at all appro- 
priate, time not suitable, stress too strong or too weak, enunci- 
ation, pronunciation, pause, emphasis, inflections, all wrong. 
And this I repeat where the thought is the speaker’s own, as 
is the emotion; surely there is nothing wrong with the mental 
action here. Noting the delivery of nine hundred and ninety- 
nine ministers in the thousand, I should have to conclude 
that the mental action was not right; that they do not under- 
stand or appreciate the words they utter. 1 believe that these 
nine hundred and ninety-nine order the Lord to ‘‘Give us 
this day our daily bread,” simply because they have never been 
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made to stop and see that a petition requires a sustained pitch 
of voice, and an earnest appeal the rising inflection. The 
Lord’s Prayer is usually rendered as so many clauses of justi- 
fiable demand. Would that I might linger and talk upon the 
elocution of the pulpit. Shall content myself by saying that 
the lukewarmness of congregations today, nay, even the small 
church attendance is due largely to the elocution of the min- 
isters of the Gospel. 

Another matter for reform is the silly nonsense we hear 
about the necessity of living the good life to be enabled to 
interpret the higher things in literature. If I must live the 
good life to interpret good thoughts, does it not follow that I 
must live the evil life to possess the power to interpret the 
bad? Are not some of the greatest dramatic artists people of 
confessedly immoral lives? I never heard it claimed that 
the dramatic world was noted for its piety. Wish it were so 
that only the good could speak good English, but villainy 
frequently clothes itself in excellent language and in most 
attractive style. 

[ do not myself claim to be very spiritual-minded, but do 
claim the power of being able to conceive and to express some 


noble emotions. No, men and women, elocution is an art 


from start to finish. This does not mean that any idiot can 


be taught it; gifts are demanded for its proper accomplish- 
ment, great gifts, gifts of body, mind, heart, soul; but it does 
mean that only genius may dispense with a patient study of its 
principles. 

How to accomplish reforms: 

This subdivision is necessarily something of a recapitulation. 
Let us select some name for our art, and cling to it. 

Explain our method and how it differs from others. 

Make elocution mean the good expression of English in 
every day life rather than theatric interpretation. 

Denounce a system of education which leaves the very tones - 
of the speaking voice to chance, environment, and yet claims 
to educate every function of the human. 

Show that the thought treasury of the world is a sealed 
volume until we learn how to read it. 
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Disavow all that is uncanny and eerie in methods and _ pur- 
pose. Show that like all arts it has technique and implements. 


Develop rules of propriety as to its many forms of mani- 
festation. 

Let us say, for instance, that impersonation is bad form in 
the pulpit. ‘That a man should suggest, not impersonate the 
woman, and vice versa; this should apply to reading, recita- 
tion, pantomime, pose. What is more ridiculous than a lot of 
women, draped in pseudo Greek gowns, with roses in their 
hair, posing as the sea-worn heroes of ‘lennyson’s Lotus 
Eaters? Yet one of our representative magazines, some time 
since, made quite a feature of this poem so illustrated. What 
earthly connection is there between three girls standing in 
a photographer’s gallery with a bunch of paper oranges dang- 
ling from an imaginary branch, the leading figure with hand 
held out as if in appeal, and the legend: ‘ ‘Courage!’ he said, 
and pointed toward the land.” 

‘The man of independent mind, he looks and laughs at a’ 
that.” 

Denounce the Fourth of July school-boy oration, the exclus- 
ive use of the declamation as the only kind to be taught in a 
common school. 

Show that the greater part of the best literature is reflective, 
introspective, quiet, absolutely unfit for a bombastic delivery 

Insist upon the existence of totally differing styles of deliv- 
ery for differing emotions. The melodramatic has its use. 

It has been said that the old style elocutionist used poor 
literature, and that this more than all else has brought the art 
into disfavor. From all that I can learn this is not true. The 
generation preceding us used better literature as a whole than 
we do. But they made the same mistake that many of us do. 
They confined themselves largely to intensely impassioned 
discourse. This demands a combination of elocutionary ele- 
ments, from enunciation through the whole list, absolutely 
contradictory to more peaceful moods. 

Let us select our drill pieces in this order: Simple, unemo- 
tional dramatical statement or question, upward or downward 
to the fury of passion. 
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Do not admit for a moment that the interpreter’s individual 
temperament must be allowed to enter into his rendering of 
literature of another’s composing. ‘There is but one proper 
conception of another’s thought, and that is the one he 
intended. 

The kind of emotion, and the intensity of it, is in your text. 
Unfortunately, he who is not a thorough artist will permit 
his own nature to show in all that he does, whether it be Leah 
or Hamlet. Yet surely we cannot admit that this is allowable. 

Teach theory thoroughly; let our pupils find reasons in it 
for their practice. It seems to me that here is a good outline 
for such theory: 

Enunciation, pronunciation, pause, emphasis, inflection, 
rightly used, will give the grammatical meaning of any text in 
the world. It will not give expression. A certain combina- 
tion and proportion of pitch, volume, time, quality and stress, 
will invariably give a certain emotion in a certain intensity. 

The first or grammatical interpretation should be demanded 
of the merest tyro; and lapses in this department of the art are 
unpardonable. 

In the second division we come to matters of art, so delicate, 
so difficult of proper manipulation that their control is well 
worthy a life’s study. So much for vocal elocution. 

The physical part, it seems to me, is summed up in this, the 
motive for any bodily movement in interpretation is psycho- 
logical. The body either opens or closes; the thought is 
either inward or outward, and whether it opens or closes easily 
or strongly, slowly or quickly, it follows an invariable law. 


Contend that the recitation is not an end, but a means. 


Let us attempt to prove that the chief thought is not always 


found in. the words, and that only the art of elocution will 
make this implied meaning apparent. 


“ There she sat in her rustling silk, 
Load 
With diamonds on her wrist, 
And on her brow a gleaming thread 
Of pearls and amethyst. 
“A cheat!” “A gilded grief!” I said, 


And my eyes were filled with mist.” 
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The thought of first importance is not that that woman in 
all her finery is “‘a cheat,” a “ gilded grief,” but that I feel 
the pity of it all. 

A great hue and cry is heard all over the land clamoring for 
better English in our system of education. Let us show that 
elocution is the closest possible study of a language. Its 
foundation being grammatical analysis. 


, 


Discountenance “ baby cries,” “bird tones,” the chirp of 
crickets and the grunts of swine, and other vocal imitations as 
having the least connection with the spoken thought. 

Let us not put a stumbling block in the way of the teachers 
of other branches, by training children to say such trumpery 
as ‘* Mos’ all the time, the hull year round, they ain’t no flies 
on me.” 

Be most careful in your teaching of so-called dynamic 
reading. 

Be sure that your tone color or imitative delivery suits the 
idea, rather than the word. 

“1 tenderly laid my message 


On the music’s outstretched winws.”’ 


Here tenderly means gently, not with emotional tenderness. 


“There’s a battle flag on a bayonet, 
Too close for my own true soldier's set 
For peace this Sunday morning.” 

Here the word is peace, the thought is war. 

I have been didactic in all that I have said, the most fre- 
quent word which has reached you has been the pronoun I. 
This has been premeditated. I wish to stand for my convic- 
tions, and to make no one of you a party to them wherein 


, 


they may be wrong. Surely, had I said “we” too often, you 
would have been given cause for offense; which I trust you 
have not, if so, pardon, because I am “ over earnest.”’ 

In closing I wish to say one thing more, and for this too, I 
alone am responsible. I do not believe in any kind of phys- 
ical movement or facial expression exercise disconnected from 
an actuating thought, no, not so much as the lifting of an 
eyebrow. I never saw a pupil so trained, who, according to 
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my judgment, placed the gesture or facial expression correctly, 
who showed the right amount of eagerness or consternation by 
this upraising of the brow, for instance. 

In closing, allow me to thank you for the privilege given 
me and to ask your honest criticism of what | have said, and 
to wish you all success in your missionary labors. The prob- 


lem of humanity is the seeking of communion, soul with soul; 


we are never quite understood; written and printed ideas are 
often vague, pantomime uncertain; but the spirit of God is in 
the spoken word for it more nearly interprets truth. May 
your ministrations make it possible to humanity to “Catch 
this truth and mark”’ to understand more fully God’s purpose 
to us-ward. 


DISCUSSION. 

Miss WHEELER in the Chair. 

Mrs. BisHop: The reader of the last paper said that in 
ordinary conversation most people fail to express themselves 
accurately: that is, as regards volume, stress, time, pause, 
inflection, that usually those were all wrong. I would take 
exception to that. It reminded me of a little poem, ‘The 
Potential Bottle of Ink,’’ where a man “bought a potential 
bottle of ink, and then sat himself down to think of the 
thoughts he ought to think.”” He didn’t think the thoughts, 
he only thought about them. So I believe that the speaker 
may not say the words in the way he ought to say them; but 
he will say the words in that way which conforms with his pre- 
dominant mental state. He don’t say them in the way we 
believe he ought to, perhaps, say them; but he must say them 
in the way that conforms with his predominant mental state; 
therefore, his expression is true; it is true to his predominant 
inner state. Now if that predominant inner state is the cause, 
and the expression resultant from that cause is not what we 
wish it to be, evidently we must try to change that inner state. 
1 believe we will never do this by external control of words, 
any more than we will change bodily expression, and make it 
true bodily expression by external formal gesture. We must 
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get at the thought; we must change the inner state; for every 
expression, every inflection, every tone of voice must, when we 
are talking, reveal our predominant mental state. 

Miss WHEELER: | should like to hear from some of our 
friends from Buffalo; there are several here who were with us 
in our State Convention, and who there gave us very valuable 
thoughts, which will be equally appreciated and valuable here. 
May we not hear from them? 

Mrs. Hume: It seems to me we are all more or less like 
pendulums; we are very apt to swing from one extreme to the 
other. I don’t know but what it is necessary to sense both 
extremes before we can hit the happy medium. We have rep- 
resentatives here of the extreme methods of teaching elocution, 
known respectively as the psycological teachers and the 
mechanical teachers. And I think it is very helpful for us 
while we are together to sense these extremes; but I think 
there is danger in remaining extreme, and in being so devoted 
to one idea, and following that one idea so closely, that it 
excludes the perception of the good in the opposite method. | 
think there is danger in becoming narrow-minded in following 


any one idea; but it certainly is helpful for us to hear these 


extreme ideas, and to discuss them, and find out what is true 
in both; they certainly both have truth. 

Mr. SILVERNAIL: I hope we may have the pleasure of hear- 
ing Mr. Mackay; we have seen and heard altogether too little 
of him in this convention; and if necessary for him to express 
himself, I hope the three minute limit will be waived. 
[ Applause. | 

Mr. Mackay: Madam Chairman, I should be sorry to take 
up the time of this convention at present, for I have been 
talking before this convention for something more that seven 
years, 

I wish to say this: thatit is a very great gratification to me 
to find to-day that there is a body of teachers throughout the 
United States who have recognized that elocution is to-day an 
art and science; that art is always re-presentaticn; it cannot 
be anything else. Nature is presentation, and art is always 
re-presentation; and you cannot re-present anything without 
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an underlying science. Elocution therefore must have an 
underlying science. What is that underlying science? ‘The 
knowledge of human emotions as they are presented around 
us by the various individuals of the human race. ‘The art con- 
sists of expressing, or re-presenting those emotions, But there 
has long been confusion in the Society with respect to this. | 
took occasion some years ago to separate this word “elocution”’ 
into its proper branches; it has been very inuch misunderstood. 
Elocution is a generic term; it covers everything in speech 
from the first lisping of the child to the highest flights of 
oratory. Its field is always in nature; but the reader, the 
reciter, and the actor stand always in the field of art; and 
while the orator, or the speaker, all the way from parlor con- 
versation up to the highest flights of oratory, may be, must 
be, speaking under impressions, the immediate impressions 
received from the environment, sustained through the field of 
memory, the reader and the reciter are always speaking under 
an environment limited by an author. You readily perceive 
the fields are very different. 

In the field of oratory a man may give forth from imagina- 
tion until he loses himself, as it is termed, in expressing great 
feeling, something you call “‘soul;” but in the field of reading, 
recitation, and acting, you cannot go beyond the author; for 
the moment that you do, you pass beyond the author, you 
become yourself an author. If you fall short of the true inter- 


pretation of the author, then you are simply a bad artist; but 


you are not in the field of nature in those lines. Here then is 


a very broad distinction. What is to be done with the orator? 
The orator, having been granted his facts and his philosophy, 
his faney, imagination, has here a piece of machinery through 
which to express them. We all know that a person who is 
defective in vocal utterance, no matter how beautiful his 
thoughts, cannot convey them orally to the community. He 
must depend upon writing, and so present them; but the per- 
son who is defective in the machinery by which we project 
through articulation and pronunciation thoughts orally must 
be a failure at all times. Granted then, the hereditament of 


thought, the power to perceive, to compare, and to deduce— 
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many people think they are thinking, when they are only 
thinking other people’s thoughts—it must be admitted that to 
perceive, to compare, to deduce, is to think; it is an entirely 
mental process; how shall we impart it by the action of the 
lips and tongue and vocal organs, by the action of the abdom- 
inal muscles and the intercostal muscles, projecting a column 
of air against the vocal organs, that shall be after it is pro- 
jected emitted as sounds which we call “words?” 

You all know that everything has its technique; and that the 
technique of the English language is not the technique of the 
German or French language. For instance, in the French 
language we may say: (The speaker here gave a short French 
sentence to illustrate the nasals peculiar to that language.) My 
delivery was defective as to the nasal there; in the French 
speech that defect is not found; but you cannot render it with 
the same effect as they do. Now, the technique of a language 
is the formulated action of the vocal organs in presenting 
thought through vocalized breath; and the student must be 
trained. That technique applies all the way from the first 
teachings of the mother up to the highest development of the 
vocal organs for the handling of the great mental compositions 
which are the impressions from environment through the five 
senses, given off by the great composers; of whom Shakespeare 
stands at the head, whether you consider poetry, philosophy, 
or drama. 

To be able to stand up and talk clearly and so that all shall 
comprehend every word requires a positive drill. I have 
heard it said that if you can only think, and open your mouth, 
it will be filled. I have listened to that a thousand times, not 
from pupils alone, but from lecturers, from clergymen, from 
speakers in general: open your mouth and it will be filled! 
With what? Bad articulation and worse pronunciation, all 
the time! [Applause.] If this science and art which we are 
pursuing, and which we have thought proper to defend so long, 
is worth defending, let us begin at the first principles. Let 
the teacher in the schools teach first articulation aud pronun- 
ciation and the development of the vocal organs. You cannot 
make a child ten years of age—unless he is a prodigy—under- 
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stand Cicero’s oration before the Senate; you cannot make 
him understand an oration of Daniel Webster, Henry Clay, 
John C. Calhoun; it is useless to attempt it. But you can 
teach him to pronounce his words, you can make him develop 
his tongue, his lips, etc., by giving them the proper exercise; 
and if, when he has trained the vocal machinery to do its work 
the teachers in mental development will do their work, he will 
not only have something to present, but he will have a piece 
of machinery through which he can so present it that it will 


always be understood. [ Applause. 


Mr. Perry: Madam Chairman, I would call for Mrs. Man- 
ning of Minneapolis, Minn., on this subject. 

Mrs. MANNING: It is a very difficult position, because | 
syiupathize with both sides of this topic, and feel that there is 
in one sense a wide distinction—apparently so. | say ‘‘ appar- 
ently,” because I betieve it lies only on the surface, simply 
that the difference consists in methods by which we attain to 
certain things, not in the things themselves. After a few years 
experience in teaching one method, I tried another method, 
and I find that both are necessary. It seems to me that the 
paper was a magnificent one. I can emphasize almost every 
thought in it, as a speaker said yesterday, with both feet; 
because it attacked so many of the falsities in our work. On 
the other hand, I think possibly that there was a little inclina- 
tion to run to the extreme along that line, which might be 
modified by the other side. Evidently there is another side; 
and I myself am glad to have these two sides brought up, 
because I think the search light thrown upon both will enable 
us after awhile to decide where are the weak points in each, 
and the good points; and the good points we shall select and 
work upon, and the weak ones we desire to cast off. As to 
the extreme of Delsarte, I think Mr. Hawn put it very clearly. 
I think Delsarte himself would feel very much chagrined if 
he could know that probably ninety per cent. of the teachers 
who teach that particular system imagine that there is nothing 
in it except a series of gymnastics. I find a deep philosophy 
underlying it that in no way disputes the philosophy that under- 
lies the other side of the question. Asa method of drill, or exer- 
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cises, | think it is valuable for certain students; but I don’t 
think it is applicable to all. I think that people differ, and 
therefore, methods for their training also differ. On the other 
hand I think that the older formulas that we are better 
acquainted with, or at least that we knew before we knew 
Delsarte, also have points of excellence, and they too, are 
applicable to certain students. When I find a student that is 
inclined to be lackadaisical, and ‘seems to have no backbone, 
I certainly would never give them Delsarte gymnastics, or 
Delsarte drill, to put life in them. I should give them some- 
thing very much more vigorous than that. And again, when 
I find an exceedingly nervous student, one who never seems to 
have any self-control,-who is too active, I might give such an 
one Delsarte drills to reduce that activity somewhat, to enable 
her to get better poise. Of the two methods I could not say 
which is better. I think that both have points of excellence, 
and those points should be selected; and I think we should be 
perfectly honest and sincere and true to recognize the good 
things in one system and the good results that are obtained by 
the work of that system, and the good points in the other as 
well; that we should try to come to some closer—-what shall I 
call it?—sympathy, each for the other; because all are working 
for truth, and truth is many-sided. It is not all on the one 
side. (Applause.) 

Miss Denic: The thought came to me, while listening to 
Mrs. Manning, of the misconceptions prevalent in regard to 
Delsarte. To me his philosophy is, as Mrs. Manning said, a 
deep underlying one which deals with pantomime, and not so 
much with physical culture. I have learned in later years that 
the physical culture which has been attached to the name of 
Delsarte was the production of Mr. Steele Mackay, not of Del- 
sarte himself. I consider it very valuable, but don’t like to 
hear the term “ Delsarte gymnastics.” 

Mrs. BentLey: After all, we cannot teach the meaning of 
a word thoroughly, without teaching the nature of the spirit 
that coined the word. Education means the power to do 
something. Our schools believe they are giving education. 
They are making scholars, but not educated men or women. 
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They give knowledge, but no mental strength. Our universi- 
ties, colleges and high schools year after year graduate thous- 
ands upon thousands who possess knowledge, but no power 
with which to use that knowledge; and too many of our 
would-be teachers have their mental granaries stored with 
grains of knowledge, but the field of their imagination is grow- 
ing nothing except the poor taste to sneer at what their lack 
of education, or power, unfits them to do. Please notice that 
all the things done or expressed by man, are material copies 
of which his mental images were the originals; and to whom 
can we go for the cultivation of our imaginations? I say, to 
the teacher of elocution. 

Mr. Hawn: In closing the discussion, | should like to say, 
in reply to the first speaker who replied, that she did not 
catch my meaning. ‘Thus it is again proven that we don’t 
always utter our thoughts fully and clearly. ‘The speaker took 
it for granted that the vocal and bodily apparatus was united 
in a state of responsiveness. ‘That is not the case always. I 
might tell a little story. When I first caine North, we brought 
with us in our family a negro woman. She said one day, “I 
don’t like these here folks up here nohow!” I said, “Why, 
what’s the matter?” She said, ‘‘ There is that lady that comes 
to the house, when she asks for the butter, I feel like she was 
knocking me in the head; when Miss May asks me for the 
butter, I sort of courtesy and am glad to hand i! to her.” 
One said “Mammy, pass the butter,” using the open inflection; 
it is a polite request, which we Southern penp!e, sometimes so- 
called enemies to the colored race, always use ‘Mammy, 
pass the butter?’”’ Our guest said ‘“ Pass the butter,” with the 
final inflection. There was no coarseness, no meanness in it. 
When I spoke to her about it she said, “I had no idea of 
doing anything but making a request.”” It is a matter of hav- 
ing had the attention called to the potency of a certain inflec- 
tion and management of the voice. We must have these things 
made patent to us. 

I have a pupil in New York city who cannot possibly tell 
whether the voice goes up, or down; I have been six months 


trying to train that voice. In running through the musical 
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scale she could not make her voice reach within a mile of a 
tone at first; eventually she caught one tone, after which for 
the next four or five weeks she sang perfect seconds of tone; 
but down on the tenor corresponding to the scale she sang a 
third above, and does so to-day. It is a problem to me. 
Again, I have never had a case of speech defects from lisp- 
ing to stuttering or stammering, in which I did not find the 
ear was defective, and clearly a case for training there. I hap- 
pened to be in personal contact with a great many literary men; 
one who writes negro dialect, wonderful to say, cannot read a 
word of it. He has thought it out, but cannot imitate or 


deliver one word of it. Hehasthe thought clearly. There is a 


point that I wish to make there. (Here the gaval fell.) 


INTELLECTUAL READING. 


Miss GERTRUDE MCMILLAN, WASHINGTON, Pa. 

What is intellectual reading? ‘The phrase has been so mis- 
construed and incorrectly applied that it is certainly time that 
Elocutionists, at least, should have a better understanding as 
to the significance of the term. 

Superficial, uneducated readers and teachers are responsible 
for much of the adverse criticism which is customarily bestowed 
upon elocution, and for this reason many of the more scholarly 
elocutionistS are sometimes forced, it would seem, to abandon 
this title in order to secure recognition and special distinction. 

There are also many actors, readers, and other public 
speakers who delight in applying unique expressions to their 
methods of work merely for the sake of novelty. 

But in the end, neither course is justifiable. Such methods 
are not conducive to harmony among the members of a profes- 
sion, and very frequently an appellation is adopted by one 
who finds in it the expression of high ideals which to another 
means nothing more than a fine sounding phrase for personal 
advertisement. Such a phrase is “intellectual reading.” 

In discussing this subject, my object is, first, to suggest the 
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question—Are we ever justified in using such an expression; 
second, to present some commonly accepted views of intel- 
lectual reading, and third, to ascertain if possible the real 
significance of intellectual reading. 


Intellectual reading, it would seem, could hardly mean any- 
Sb d » 


thing else than the putting much thought and study into the 
expression of the spoken word; and yet it is a-.phrase so 
frequently applied to @// kinds of expression, that it has lost 
much of the true meaning. To many persons it is somewhat 
vague, while many scholarly persons maintain that it is 
incorrect. 

A professor in one of our leading Universities once said 
to me, “What do you mean by intellectual reading? What 
other way is possible? To be aédé to read is so suggestive of 
mental activity, that such a phrase, to my mind, is quite as 
anomalous as athletic physical culture, or an instrumental 
pianist.” 

Intellectual reading is frequently used as a brief but com- 
prehensive term for good reading. ‘To many the ~word intel- 
lectual is the highest type of expression. ‘That is very true. 
It either means much, or else is far too circuinscribed to stand 
for finished interpretation. 

One of our most capable teachers said tome: ‘Intellectual 
reading, when the phrase is properly used, means reading 
without sensation: merely the logical outcome of the author’s 
words. An advertisement requires merely intellectual reading. 
All law papers and wills—in fact anything which demands 
merely a comprehension of the sense—calls for nothing but 
intellectual reading. Such aterm would inadequately describe 
my methods of instruction.’”” While another teacher assures 
me that his success rests upon the fact that he lays all stress 
upon the intellectual. 

In an article by a prominent critic some months ago, gesture 
was regarded as something quite apart from expression. “I 
hate gesture,’ he remarked; “I like intellectual reading.” 
Dramatic critics are frequently guilty of such ignorance, but 
I heard one of our most accomplished readers make the same 
statement. ‘To be purely an intellectual reader is my Supreme 
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desire,” she said. “If it were possible, | would like to read 
behind a stand large enough to cover my entire body —~except 
iny head—-in order that people may feel I wish to project only 
the mentality of my subject.”’ 

How absurd! So natural is it to look to the body for sym- 
pathetic response to the mind, that if the speaker ever carries 
out her intention, her audience will be constantly wondering 
if her hands and body are too large or deformed to be seen. 

I have heard many remarks similar to those I have quoted 
reflecting on gesture as a factor in expression. Have we not 
three sides to our nature, and must the intellectual predom- 
inate at the expense of the physical? Surely the intellectual 
reader would not be considered narrow ! 

In all human beings gesture is the first manifestation of 
intellect. (Even the intelligence of a dog is gauged by his 
actions.) <A smile, a frown, a quiver of the lips are gestures. 
Why not deprecate all these as well as a movement of the 
hand? It was truly said by a speaker a few days ago, that if 
we do not talk ourselves, our body talks; and more than that: 
There are times when under the stress of supreme feeling we 
are speechless, and gesture is our only means of expression. 


Tennyson himself confessed at one time: “I would that my 
tongue could utter the thoughts that arise in me.”’ 

Do you assert that bodily attitude is not indicative of the 
mental state? Why speak then of a stupid or intelligent look- 


ing person? If we do not measure our opinion of intelligence 
by physical manifestations, why pass judgment on one who 
walks with gaping mouth, sunken chest and slouching steps? 
This article is not intended for a dissertation on gesture. I 
merely mean to protest against any conception of intelligent 
reading which would imply that gesture is the result of mere 
physical conditions, and that the body must be considered 
apart from the mind. Hide our bodies! Never! We should 
be glad to show how beautifully the thought may be revealed 
through them. If you desire to display a superior order of 
intelligence, do not say “I care nothing for looks; my mind 
has no use for this body;” but determine instead what won- 
derful things the mind can do for your body. It is sympa- 
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thetic gesture that makes the homely features seem a face 
illumined, and the gawky, angular form may assume majestic 
power through physical ability to respond to mighty thought. 

Of the influence of physical development upon the intellect, 
I shall not attempt to speak. We all realize the necessity for that. 

One teacher says “Intellectual reading means to get the 
thought. Get the thought—Get the thought!” he reiterates. 
Well, after we get-it, what shall we do with it? Giving is far 
greater than possessing, and it is how to give so that it may 
reach our hearers in an intelligible manner that concerns us 
most. 

We number our scholars of literature by the thousands, and 
why are they not interpreters? Because they do not take into 
consideration the agents of expression that must be cultivated 
and kept in harmony with the intellect. It is possible, also, 
to be so thoroughly absorbed with the thought alone that the 


most brilliant may make themselves ridiculous by movements 


of which they are unconscious. I recall a distinguished 
lecturer who was so thoroughly absorbed with his subject that 
he was oblivious of his body, and, as he seemed inspired with 
the thought—fairly glowing with enthusiasm—the audience 
wondered what he meant to enforce by twining his foot around 
the leg of a chair and pumping his arm up and down in one 
mechanical movement. 

One of the readers I have already quoted was most charming 
and intellectual in her vocal interpretation; but her body did 
not respond to the thought of the author, for while speaking 
she constantly employed one spasmodic gesture from begin- 
ning to end. 

In a fine interpretation I recently heard of one of Tennyson’s 
most sublime poems, the reading was a revelation, but the 
reader made no other movement of the hand than to open and 
close her fingers as if examining the nails. This was not a 
seemly manifestation. In fact, lack of sufficient training in 
bodily expression on her part attracted undue attention to 
her body from her audience. 

These are illustrations of lack of perféct mental control, 
and that is the first principle of intellectual reading. 


NITE BT 
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One of the most learned interpretations I ever heard of some 
of Browning’s poems was an address given by a woman, who 
for three hours never changed the expression of her face, was 
awkward in manner, and spoke in a tone absolutely devoid of 
expression. She did not thrill me; there was no heart or 
physical vigor in what she said; but yet I received a fine zfe/- 
fectual conception. The thought was most forcibly impressed 
on every one. I have in mind another lecturer on literature 
in one of our leading colleges. His views on literature are 
revelations to his hearers everywhere, and yet he drawls his 
words and speaks ina high nasal key that belongs more fit- 
tingly to an intellect of very small dimensions. Can we say 
these teachers are not intellectual readers? 

Authors are apother example of intellectual reading. If 
they do not understand the shought, who does? Yet whata 
conglomeration of bad enunciation, poor voices, and insipid 
expression do we find when the majority of these attempt to 
interpret their own works! But fancy how they would resent 
the very imputation that they could not read intellectually. 

Many infer from the term “intellectual reading” that it 
implies lack of emotion, and the demand everywhere is, 
‘Give me heart in what you read.” Yes, but the heart must 
not run away with the head! A sob or tear never moves a 
cultured audience unless there is reason for it; neither grace- 
ful nor forcible gesture has an effect unless expressing logical 
thought. The true intellectual reader is the one who has 
mastery of body, heart and brain. The physical and emotive 
natures should be to the speaker what pen and paper are to 
the writer—agents—that are absolutely necessary to convey 
the thought. 

Let us keep this principle in mind: Intellect must be the 
dominating factor, but not the only factor in good inter- 
pretation. 

Intellectual reading means so much, that it is but rarely 
and with great discrimination the term should be employed. 
It has such a broad and diversified meaning, that if we are 
going to style ourselves intellectual readers, it is really quite 
necessary to explain which kind we are. It is because of its 
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indiscriminate application that I object to the use of the term. 
In general usage a word may have a literal and an implied 
meaning, but when made to describe the detail technique of 
an art, it must have an exact and limited significance. 

I would not be understood as opposing originality, but I 
am convinced that elocutionists are too fond of indulging 
in glittering generalities. Surely in seeking a uniformity of 
phraseology for the technique and teaching of our art, the 
first step is the naming of the art itself. 


DISCUSSION. 


Miss WHEELER in the Chair. 

Mr. Perry: The intellect itself is a small factor. There is 
the will, the imagination and the reason to be considered. 
We have heard a great deal about the emotional side, which 


comes from the cultivated imagination. We have heard a 


great deal from the literary readers, noticeably the charming 


paper of yesterday. The interpreter comes in with the will and 
the power to blend all these factors, and in that case as I 
understand you have the intellectual reader. Those people 
who speak to us about the intellectual readers are those who 
give the thought in its relationship; and those who desire 
intellectual reading are those who don’t care to have that 
trend of thought, that unity of purpose, interrupted by the 
projection of individuality or eccentricity. It is a vital ques- 
tion for us to consider all the factors. We have heard about 
emotion so much that I was sitting here wondering how many 
members of this convention have read all the reports of the 
National organization since its beginning, and noticed all the 
hours spent in discussing the various emotional phases of our 
work. Of course it is a strong and expressive side. If we. 
would read intellectually, we must read broadly, keeping in 
view the unity of purpose of the author’s thought, together 
with his illustration and his imagery,—that blending of all 
which is the flower and height of our art, and which is only 
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fully shown in oratory, which corresponds in speech to the 
oratorio in music. 

Mrs. Rivey: I would like to ask Mr. Perry if I understood 
him to say that will is a department of intellect; and if he 
said that, to ask if he has any authority for it? 

Mr. Perry: | think I enumerated the will with the reason 
and the imagination, and don’t see how any one can be so led 
astray as not to consider it a faculty of the intellect as well 
as the other. I am glad the question was asked. 

Miss SCHERMER: I believe the reader of the last paper 
said, in delivering a Browning reading the lady used no 
expression in the voice, and conveyed the ideas of the author 
very thoroughly and clearly. I would like to ask how that 
could be done without any expression of the voice? 

Mr. Mackay: I would simply say with regard to the last 
question, that when a person reads without any vocal expres- 
sion, without gesticulation, that the words may be just as well 
understood if read from the dictionary, that’s all. You get at 
the meaning of the words. ‘The person enumerates them for 
you; but as the paper has shown and proved in every instance 
where she criticised the gestures of readers, they were defec- 
tive in their intellect. The intellect’ governs this piece of 
machinery, and there is no getting away from that at all. 
You can’t find anybody who does not judge the moment a 
man or woman comes into their presence as to their intellect. 
Older speakers than I have talked of this body as a machine; 
Shakespeare makes Hamlet so refer to it; so I regard it purely 
as a piece of machinery always under the guidance and direc- 
tion of the intellect;—if the piece of machinery that is 
representing us does not reflect the thought, it is because the 
intellect is not controlling. When the body makes those 


inappropriate movements, it is because the intellect has not 
been trained to control the body; that’s all. Every particle 
of this machine can be trained to obey the mental impulse 
exactly. It depends upon physical training as to how the 
intellectuality of the man may be expressed, and if the 
machinery has not been trained to control the expression, 
that expression will be given under impulse; for all expression 
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has to come from the environment, and must produce either 
mental elation or mental depression. Mental depression will 
produce muscular relaxation; mental elation will produce 
muscular tension. It must go either one way or the other; 
and when that person reading was making the inappropriate 
movement spoken of, it was because the mind was impressed 
over the thing that it was proposed to project, and the body 
was trying to help it out, and helped it under bad direction 
simply showing lack of mental government over the body. 
Why, I saw one of the great teachers of the United States two 
years ago in the convention in New York, using the index 
hand, which everybody knows is used purely as 2n intellectual 
gesture, for it is always noting, although the hand of suppli- 
cation, or the hand of rejection may be emphasized by the 
other; yet the noting hand cannot be emphasized by the other. 
It is emphasized by its own action through a short circle of 
the wrist, the person meanwhile noting “ Firstly,” “ Secondly,” 
“Thirdly,” etc.; but no man ever under intellectual direction 
stands up and says, “ Firstly,” “Secondly,” or “Thirdly,” 
etc. (illustrating manner of gesture;) yet this teacher did in 
that convention, and the general impression was that his intel- 
lect just at that time had gone a fishing, or he was under very 
strong emotional excitement. 

There are times when the sensation that permeates this 
body is so great that the reasoning faculty is suppressed. 
It fails to perceive; it fails to compare; it fails to deduce; 
but the sensation goes on moving the machinery, as in 
fainting and epilepsy. 

Mrs. MANNING: I don’t know whether I have a right at the 
present time, but I want to speak of something mentioned in 
the paper though not directly connected with a criticism of 
intellectual reading. As a sort of digression I want to say 
that I have been absent from the last two or three conventions, 


and possibly am better able to judge of the progress which 


this body has made along the lines of general expression than 
I should be had I been present at all of them. I am highly 
gratified with the progress made, but it seems to me there is 
one thing still lacking. Possibly this is something that should 
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be introduced as a suggestion along the line of new business. 
The reader of the last paper touched lightly upon it in criti- 
cism of public readers and public lecturers. It is this: I 
think this convention fails in one of its most important duties 
if it fails to be a critic of the public reader. I think this lies 
close to our hearts, though possibly we have not had the 
courage to speak of it in convention. I think it should be a 
department of our work. The reader of the paper criticized 
quite a number of the public readers, a sort of personal criti- 
cism allowable of course in a paper; but what body of men 
and women in this country is as able to properly criticize the 
public reader as is this body? What public reader would pre- 
fer a little tender, lenient criticism in a newspaper to the just 
and sympathetic criticism that he could obtain from a body 
like this? Here is the place. We criticize the papers, that is 
to say their contents; we criticize methods of teaching. We 
don’t criticize the manner of delivery of those papers, nor do 
we criticize the readers or the entertainers. I am sure they 
are all persons who desire criticism, for say what you will the 
public takes the value of our work in proportion as it is pre- 
sented, and that teacher who can teach well and practice badly 
doesn’t stand well before the public, simply because of those 
things that he is unable to make prominent in his practice. 
He may have theory, but is unable to make his theory known 
to the public. It seems to me that when we have teachers 
who stand at the head of our profession, those who are able 
to talk learnedly upon what is the proper thing to do, and 
who in convention agree fully, at least as to what are the laws 
governing expression or governing elocution, that they ought 
to know, and I should be glad to know what is correct. 
Where would I find the people who are capable of criticizing 
me except in this body? 

Mr. SILVERNAIL: I understood Mr. Mackay to speak of the 
intellect as dominating the body. Does he mean that solely? 
A little later he referred to the intellect as differentiated from 
the emotions. Does he hold that what we term the “triune 


’ 


the intellect, the sensibility and the will, are all 


division,’ 
included in the one term intellect? Does he so apply the 
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word intellect? If not, wouldn’t it be possible to get a 
little light upon this subject by regarding it as only one of 
the phases of reading? . Doesn’t the intellect predominate in 
certain phases of intellectual reading, as Mr. Mackay says? 
He spoke of a gentleman who showed mental tension, was it? 
I didn’t quite catch it. There is the triune law, as we 
may call it, of the intellect, sensibility and the will. Of course 
the intellect must take precedence, but it seems to me one of 
them may predominate. I have been accustomed to think of 
the head tone as the tone of the head, the intellectual, the 
voice of thought, of logical analysis where the deductive is 
predominant. On the other hand great prominence is placed 
upon the chest voice in the expression of passion, feeling. We 
make an impression upon an audience by appealing to them 
through that tone a great deal more than when you address 
them simply through the intellect. It was noticable that in 
the intonation of a piece or paragraph, Wendell Phillips, per- 
haps the gratest master of public speech, always commenced 
in a head tone and gradually developed a chest voice. It 
seems to me there is a department of reading which is to be 
described by the term intellectual; but to make that apply to 
all performances would be a diluting and belittling of the 
term. 

Miss WHEELER: ‘The Chairman has been wondering if we 
have a right to use any such term as intellectual reading, and 
if it is what was meant by plain reading a little while ago. 

Mrs. BisHop: The reader of the paper spoke of one of the 


greatest readers of our country whose body did a wrong thing 


while he was reading. She gave us an illustration of the hand 
at the side and the leg twisted around the chair leg. As I 
understood the reader—-I thought I caught the words—she 
said he was so absorded by the thought that he did not think 
of the body at all; that that was the reason for his poor bodily 
response. Am I correct? I would take exception to that, in 
that I think if he had thought of his body while he was ren- 
dering the thought, his expression would have been more 
untruthful. It might have been prettier, but it would have 
been more untruthful. It is the fastening of the attention 
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upon the body, upon the instrument through which we express 
our thought or feeling at the time we are so expressing it that 
gives us false expression. ‘The attention cannot be directed 
with equal power to the thought that is being expressed and to 
the instrument so expressing it. I should say that the whole 
trouble there was that the reader had not had proper physical 
training; not gesture training, as we ordinarily speak of it, 
but I mean by physical training that which would produce 
easy and right co-ordinations in the body. If he had had 
sufficient and due training of that kind, then when he was 
under the influence of the thought or emotion, his body would 
instinctively respond, he would not ever have to think of it. 
In the degree that I as I stand before you, think of my body 
as a whole, my hand, my eye, any part of my body, in that 
degree is my attention taken from what I am saying to you 
and given to the manner of saying it; and of course necessarily 
the expression becomes untrue. Hence the necessity of train- 
ing in childhood, as Mr. Mackay suggested. I believe you 
cannot have too much physical training that will produce 
exactly these right co-ordinations. 

Mr. Mackay: May I answer the last gentleman who spoke, 
who asked what I meant by emotion and intellect? If I may 
answer the question I would say that I should hold that the 
will power and the intellect are the outcome of mental equi- 
librium; that what we call emotion is the outcome of sensation 
that enforces mental action, the power to perceive, the power 
to deduce; that those are emotions. I hold there is but one 


passion in the human mind, and that all the exterior actions 


or emotions are the result of sensations in action. 

Mrs. Dr Vou: I cannot but think of the old saying, ‘‘ Many 
men of many minds,” which I think accounts for the different 
ideas of the intellectual reader. We all know that children 
are now taught to read by first showing them the image, the 
object, and connecting with it the simple word by pantomime. 
The child thus grasps the word as a whole. My idea of the 
intellectual reader is one who sees words as words without 
having to revive the impression originally produced by each 


symbol. 
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Miss WHEELER: The first question of the paper has not been 
answered: Have we any right to use this term? 

Miss McMILLAN: My own idea of intellectual reading was 
that the brain should control, or the reason, which I will use 
as a synonymous term—that the reason should control our 
emotions. Reason should also control our physical actions. 
That is to me the supreme idea of intellectual reading, the 
perfect mastery of body, heart and brain. At the same time 
I want to confess to you all how many divergent views there 
are of intellectual reading. Perhaps it is because so many 
people have so many different ideas that we use it too carelessly. 

In regard to the point raised by Mrs. Bishop, I meant that 
the mind had not considered the body enough éefore; that it 
hadn’t mastered the body before. Of course we can’t be 
thinking of more than one thing at a time and_be perfectly 
intellectual. 

Miss SCHERMER: How do you think, without using any 
expression in the voice, the ideas were conveyed very clearly) 
in this Browning lecture? 

Miss McMILLAN: They were. They received the idea. It 
didn’t thrill me or intensely entertain me; but I received the 
finest idea of Browning that I ever did. 

Now, as to what the body should do. I don’t think we 
should speak so much about emotion being the slave of the 
intellect, or the body being the slave of the intellect; they are 
partners, one must not do anything without consulting the 
other. That is what I think intellectual reading should mean. 
Very often we are inclined to yield to intense feeling, but 
reason says stop, be careful, you must not do this beyond a 
certain point. Very often under extreme excitement the body 
wants to do such and such a thing, and the intellectual educa- 
tion comes in. I repeat that the intellect is not the only 
factor; it is the dominating factor, | might say the dominat- 
ing partner of these three natures. 

Miss SCHERMER: I don’t think my question was answered.: 
I would like, if there is any one here who will answer, to 
know how without using any expression in the voice, one 


could convey ideas strongly and clearly? 
13 
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Miss McMILLan: It was her explanation, her fine explana- 
tion of the meaning; the same way we get an idea of the 
meaning of words in the dictionary. 

Mr. Mackay: You mean, not varied by any change in 
position. 


There being a few minutes remaining before the time allot- 
ted to election of officers, President ‘Trueblood called for 
report from the committee appointed by Mr. Clark to con- 
sider formulation of principles. 

Mr. Clark announced that the Committee were Mr. Silver- 
nail, Miss Bruot and Miss Ayres. 

Mr. Silvernail, as Chairman, presented the report, as follows: 


Io the National Assoctation of Elocutionists : 

The Committee to whom was referred the drafting of reso- 
lutions concerning the topics discussed in the Interpretation 
Section on June 27 and 28, respectfully submit the following: 

I. Reso_veD: That in presenting a narrative, we deprecate 
the reproduction of the manner, either in voice or action, of 
a third person, except when such reproduction is absolutely 
necessary for a complete comprehension of the spirit of the 
passage on the part of the audience; and that when such 
reproduction .seems necessary, it should as far as possible be 
suggestive rather than realistic. 

II. Reso_vep: That to be artistic such reproduction must 
not obscure the main purpose of the selection as a whole; and 
hence must be subordinate to the prevailing mood of the 
passage in which it is introduced. 

III. Resotvep: That in the opinion of this Association 
this principle applies with equal force to the problem of 
determining the extent to which one would be justified in 
representing as present what is described as having taken 
place in the past. 

Respectfully submitted, 
JouHN P. SILVERNAIL. 
Marie L. Bruor. 
EVELYN BENEDICT AYERS. 
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Mr. SILVERNAIL: I desire to move that this be taken up 
seriatim. lL also wish tostate, Mr. President, that it is intended 
that this will be placed in the Report in connection with the 
discussions, and in connection also with the printed matter 
which we had before us on the program in that Coanestion; 
so that it will be easily understood by the persons into whose 
hands the reports of the convention proceedings may happen 
to fall. 

On motion the report of the Committee was received for 
consideration, to be acted upon seriatim. 

Mr. Clark moved the adoption of the first clause of the 
report. 

Motion seconded, and upon request the clause was read. 

Miss Denic: That to me is misleading when you say “ Nar- 
rative,””’ and then talk about a ‘‘third person.’’ I thought 
this referred to what was known as monologue, the reader 
speaking in the first person. 

PRESIDENT TRUEBLOOD: | understand that this refers to 
narrative, or description. You describe the acts of a person; 
you don’t have to do what you describe, is the point, I think, 
to be brought out. 

Mr. Ross: I would move that the last word “ realistic’’ be 


substituted by the word “imitative.” It seems to me that 


would better express the idea. 


PRESIDENT TRUEBLOOD: Is there a second to the amend- 
ment? If not, the original motion is before you. Is there 
any further discussion? 

Mr. Mackay: I would ask whether the word “ suggestive ”’ 
does not include the word “imitative’’ in idea; and how far 
may this imitation or suggestion go before it becomes a real- 
ism? ‘Those are things which it seems to me ought to be very 
clearly understood before we can adopt a thing of that kind. 
To say a thing is ‘‘suggestive”’ of course leaves it open to the 
discretion of the reader as to what he considers suggestive. | 
He might consider a full imitation of the character necessary 
to be suggestive of the existence of the third person, or of the 
second character, the first character being the speaker. | 


i 


would like to have the word ‘‘suggestive” limited in some way. 
‘ ra) - 
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Miss WHEELER: Is that too long to be written on the black- 
board? We need to study every word of that, and we cannot 
keep it in our memories. 

Mrs. TispALE: It seems to me that the exception there 
throws it open to just where it was before the convention met. 

Mrs. Rivey: I think I can agree with every word in this 
resolution; but I don’t want it passed. I don’t want it voted 

- on by the convention; because we have not had time to look 
over the whole field of literature, to see whether it will always 
apply, or not. I deprecate the reduction of art materials to 
hard and fast rules. 

Mrs. IrviNG: I feel somewhat as the lady from Chicago just 
said (Mrs. TispaLe) that the clause, “‘except when such 
reproduction is absolutely necessary for the complete compre- 
hension of the spirit of passage, etc., leaves the whole matter 
just where it was before this was talked of at all. 

PRESIDENT TRUEBLOOD: The time intervening before the 
election of officers has expired. We will have to proceed 
with the regular order of business, unless you extend the time 
for the discussion of this. 

Mr. Mackay: That virtually leaves it on the table until 
next year. 

PRESIDENT TRUEBLOOD: Unless you choose to bring it up 
after the election of officers, or change the order of the day 
by a two-thirds majority. 

Mr. Mackay: Would the President entertain a motion? 

PRESIDENT TRUEBLOOD: I would. 

Mr. Mackay: I move the question be laid over till next 
year; and that in the meantime the convention have it under 
consideration. It is a very grave and important question to 
be considered. The words are very loose in the resolution. 
It will leave loop-holes for getting out on either side. | 
therefore move it be laid over until next year for consideration. 

The motion was seconded. 

PRESIDENT TRUEBLOOD: You have heard the motion that 
this matter be laid over until next year. 1 suppose that means 
that each member will have a printed copy of the resolutions. 
Are you ready for the question? 
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Mr. CLark: | move to amend by the addition of the fol- 
lowing words: so that the resolution shall read that this mat- 
ter be given into the hands of a committee to.report at the 
next convention; for what is everybody's business is nobody’s 
business. ‘Then we shall be sure that the matter will come 
before the next convention. 

PRESIDENT TRUEBLOOD: A motion to lay on the table is not 
debatable. 

Mk. SILVERNAIL: This in effect is not a motion to lay on 
the table, but to postpone until next year. 

Mr. Mackay: | think so well of the motion that has just 
been offered by the last speaker, that if my seconder will con- 
sent I will withdraw my motion to lay on the table, to give 
place to the motion just made that it be referred to a com- 
mittee. 

PRESIDENT TRUEBLOOD: Will you name the number of the 
Committee? 

Mr. CLark: I suggested three. 

Mr. Mackay: We ask leave to withdraw, the seconder con- 
senting. 

Leave being granted, the question was put on the motion 
to refer to committee of three, to report at the next conven- 


‘ ' 
tion; and the same carried unanimously. 


PRESIDENT T'RUEBLOOD: How shall the committee be raised? 

Mr. Mackay: When not otherwise provided for, the Presi- 
dent appoints. 

PRESIDENT TRUEBLOOD: The Chair would like advice in the 
matter. However, if you desire to have me appoint I will be 
glad todo so. The announcement will be made a little later. 

The Convention then took up election of officers. (See 


report of business transactions.) 
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FRIDAY EVENING. 
PRESIDENT Evecr HH. M. Soper, Presiding. 

President ‘Trueblood, in a few well-chosen words, introdnced the newly 
elected President for next year, Hlenry M. Soper, of Chicago, and pre- 
sented him with the gavel. President-elect Soper responded by thanking 
the Nominating Committee and members of the Convention for the honor 
thus conferred, and promised more extended inaugural remarks at St. Louis 
next year. 
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THE AMPITHEATRE. 

MRS. BERTHA KUNZ-BAKER, New York City. 

Scenes from “* The Maid of Orleans,” . ; : Schiller. 
MR. CHARLES SIMONS. 

First Honor Orator of the Northern Oratorical League. 

1898. Oration— John Brown.” 

MISS LILY HOFFNER WOOD, New York City. 

Scene from “ The Spanish Gypsy,” - 4 George Eltot. 


APPENDIX. 
THE PERMANENT VALUE OF DR. RUSH’S WORK. 
By Lity HOLLINGSHEAD JAMEs, 
[The accompanying article was read at the convention of the National 
Association of Elocutionists at Cincinnati June 1898, but by some mistake 
the manuscript was lost and another article by another member was _ printed 


with Mrs. James’ name appended, in the regular report of the meeting.- 
Epiror. } 


I do not wish to be understood as desiring to antagonize any 
system. It is not necessary, in presenting the claims of Rush, 
to doso. Neither does Dr. Rush’s work need the assistance 


of any other system in order to give it value. It is in sympathy 
with all teaching, that has Nature and fidelity to her laws as 
a working basis; it is in sympathy with none the aim of which 
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is other than to accomplish the best results in the most straight- 
forward and common-sense manner. 

It is to be deplored that the study of elocution is so seldom 
entered upon except by persons who look forward to making 


it a profession, either by teaching or by platform work. The 


study of elocution should form a part of every liberal education, 


or at least those rudiments of it which would enable everyone 
to use his voice and not abuse it and to handle our noble 
language with dignity, but without pedantry. Teachers would 
find their labors, arduous enough at all times. lightened by 
half if they were masters of their own organs and knew how to 
save themselves. Whether the object, however, in studying 
elocution is merely voice-cultivation or the broader and more 
artistic field of interpretation, the student will find the prac- 
tical and analytic method of Dr. Rush of inestimable value. 

‘The statement was once made that Mr. Murdoch (whose name 
is almost synonymous with that of Dr. Rush) said: ‘* Voice, 
voice, voice! Get voice and you get everything.” <A greater 
misstatement was never made. Mr. Murdoch claimed, as did 
Dr. Rush, that it was impossible adequately to express lan- 
guage of any character, unless the voice was so trained as to 
respond to the mental interpretation. But no one was ever 
more exacting in his demands upon the student with regard to 
the necessity for intellectual training. He held, as any one 
of thought must, that nothing could be properly read or spoken 
that was not first thoroughly understood and appreciated. What 
Mr. Murdoch always maintained was that the keenest and most 
intellectual appreciation of any form of literature was of little 
value for the purpose of vocal presentation, unless the trained 
voice was there, the ready servant of the trained mind. Any 
student of Rush knows that he emphasized from first to last 
the necessity for the mechanical and the intellectual training 
side by side. 

These premises would prove the mistake of a teacher who 
was quoted in‘a recent article, as saying: “I try to make a 
pupil understand that his voice must come not so much from 
his larynx as from his heart.””. The heart like the mind is a 
most important factor, but it is not all-powerful and the little 
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instrument must play its part. Apropos of this idea, I will 
make a quotation from a charming little volume of compara: 
tively recent date,—“ The Voice and Spiritual Education.” 

‘Enter into the spirit of what you read, read naturally, and 
you will read well, is about the sum and substance of what 
Archbishop Whateley teaches on the subject, in his ‘Elements 
of Rhetoric.’ Similar advice might with equal propriety be 
given to a clumsy, stiff-jointed clodhopper in regard to danc- 
ing: ‘Enter into the spirit of the dance, dance naturally and 
you will dance well.’ The more he might enter into the spirit 
of the dance, the more he might emphasize his stiff-jointedness 
and clodhopperishness. Of this distinguished advocate of 
‘natural’ reading and speaking, Mr. Grant, writing in 1835, 
says: ‘Oratory is not his forte; he goes through his addresses 
in so clumsy and inanimate a way that noble lords at once 
come to the conclusion that nothing so befits him as unbroken 
silence. He speaks in so low a tone as to be inaudible to 
those who are any distance from him. Not only is his voice 
low in its tones, but it is unpleasant from its monotony. In 
his manner there is not a particle of life or spirit. You would 
fancy his grace to be half asleep while speaking. You see so 
little appearance of consciousness about him that you can 
hardly help doubting whether his legs will support him until 
he has finished his address.’ The writer of this justly says of 
the Archbishop’s writings: ‘They abound with evidences of 
profound thought, varied knowledge, great mental acuteness, 
and superior powers of reasoning.’ But his ‘natural’ theory 
in regard to speaking did not, it appears, avail with him, even 
when backed by such abilities.” 

That Dr. Rush’s work is flawless I cannot claim; but what 


pioneer in any art or science gave at once to the world a per- 
fect method of acquiring that art? What we canand doclaim 
is that every principle as set down by Dr. Rush, sevefity-one 


years ago, is a true principle and may be verified. The few 
things that can be questioned are of minor importance. To 
my mind, these mistakes would not have arisen, or, more cor- 
rectly speaking, would not have been perpetuated, had Dr. 
Rush been a teacher as well as a scientist; but he never taught, 
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would not do so, while he wrote exhaustively. In this he was 
wiser than Delsarte, who left comparatively nothing in writing. 
Dr. Rush must stand or fall by his book, while poor Delsarte 
is made to bear the responsibility of having taught much that, 
in the nature of things, could not have entered into his mind, 
and there is no way of proving or of refuting because he 
‘‘made no book.” 

It will be impossible to do more than mention a few of the 
valuable principles laid down by Dr. Rush. 

Almost all writers on the subject, I think, accept Rush’s 
classification of the inherent properties of the voice, except 
the very important one that he denominates ‘‘abruptness.” 
This is to me one of the most helpful points upon which he 
treats. From it we obtain the clear, distinct opening or 
radical, which is a necessity in all clear-cut language and 
which is quite different from radical stress. ‘The failure to 
produce this radical is always indicative of a lack of apprecia- 
tion of one of the salient points in the Rush system. 

Those who have glanced superficially at the Rush system 
are wont to say that he must produce stilted and mechanical 
readers, all cast in the same mold and without individuality. 
Is the musician of necessity stilted and mechanical because he 
has studied harmony and theory? We are dealing with an art 
as the musician is, and what art but has the sure and abiding 
foundation of mechanism? 

Many people fail to understand the principle of the diatonic 
melody and its notation. It must be remembered that notated 
passages are simply used to illustrate the principle of the pos- 
sibility of measuring the movements of the voice, and are not 
intended to be arbitrary reading. It is true that the teacher, 
in using these illustrations, should compel the pupil to repro- 
duce them accurately, as they stand. In this way only can 


the voice be brought under absolute control. When the ear 


is trained to recognize the difference between monotony and 


the agreeable variety that is produced by the use of the diatonic 
melody, and the zoezce trained to produce variety instead of 


monotony, he will make his own melody, which may be quite 
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as correct as the notation he has been accustomed to, though 
differing widely from it in detail. 

Every cultivated voice should have a range of at least two 
octaves, and the entire compass can be called into requisition 
while each individual concrete is kept within the strict limits 
of the diatonic melody. 

In reading recently a chapter on inflections, I noted the 
following passage: ‘But inflections must not be multiplied, 
lest delivery degenerate into a perpetual singsong. ‘The effect 
lies entirely in reproducing the same inflection. A drop of 
water, falling constantly, hollows a rock. A mediocre man 
will employ twenty or thirty tones. Mediocrity is not the too 
little, but the too much. * * * Mediocre speakers are 
always seeking to enrich their inflections, they touch at every 
range and lose themselves in a multitude of intangible 
effects.” Such a paragraph as this strikes a student of Rush 
as utterly unreasonable, and the most elementary knowledge 
of the diatonic melody would enable him to refute it. Surely 
there is no art in that which would counsel monotony. On 
the other hand, Dr. Rush never advocates variation of pitch 
for the mere purpose of producing change, but to give vitality 
and agreeable effect to the syllables as they fall upon the ear. 
One of our most effective phrases of melody is the phrase of 
the monotone, a phrase that may consist of from two to a 
limit of five concretes, all having the same radical pitch; yet 
the effect is very far removed from monotony, but monotonous 
it certainly would be if the movement was carried farther. 

Diatonic melody is certainly one of the most entirely prac- 
tical elements in Dr. Rush’s work. Hiram Corson most 


beautifully describes it as ‘the choral atmosphere of speech” 


and one of its uses, when he speaks* of “A lightsomeness of 
vocal movement over the subordinate parts of discourse, such 
as induces a spontaneous and unconscious reduction of atten- 
Another feature of especial 


’ 


tion on the part of the hearers.’ 
importance is the measure of speech. 

One difficulty to be overcome in almost every student is the 
tendency to follow so closely the metre of poetry as to pro- 
duce monotony. Another pernicious habit is that of giving 
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equal value to syllables, and losing entirely the effect of light 
and shade so essential! in artistic speech. 

The careful application of the principle of measure of 
speech will soon overcome these difficulties. Mr. Murdoch 
used to say: “The verse manages you; you do not manage 
the verse.” 

While the two subjects, rhythm and scansion, have much 
to do with each other, they are yet widely different. Scansion 
is separating or cutting up a line, rhythm is welding and 
making smooth. Because we divide language we do not 
change the accent of words. Rhythm belongs equally to 
poetry and to prose, while scansion deals exclusively with 
poetry. The principle underlying measure of speech or 
rhythms is one that is to be found deep in the nature of vocal 
organism, and for this reason is, as I have said, common to 
both poetry and prose. Sir Joshua Steele was the first writer 
to apply the muscular law governing language distinctly to 
rhythm, and Dr. Rush and Jonathan Barber carried the work 
on to a practical issue. The close study of the elements of 
our language and the most careful and thorough development 
of them Rush considered of primary importance. He would 
never, however, have countenanced giving the full value to 
the vowel of an unaccented syllable, as is so frequently done 
in these later days, as “‘victor,’’ “actor,” etc. 

We find no breathing-exercises in Rush’s volume, and if we 
did they would probably be of little value to-day, as our 
knowledge of the mechanism of the voice is so much greater 
and more accurate than it was at the time in which he wrote. 
Much that was conjectured then is a matter of positive knowl- 
edge now, and our physiologists working in the light of 
revealed nature can and do give us laws upon which to build. 

Dr. Rush has given us no system of gesture, yet would it not 
be possible for us—-supposing we had no one else to help us— 


to formulate for ourselves a method, if we follow out his plan 


of trusting to nature? As in the case of vocal presentation 


the voice must be trained to do its work. So with physical 
expression every muscle in the body must be trained by study 
and by hard work to do whatever may be required of it; so 
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that the mind may find sympathetic and ready agents with 
which to work, and the physical expression be in harmony 
with the vocal. 

At no time should gesture overshadow vocality, yet how 
often do we see a recitation rather than hear it. Not long 
since | was one of an audience assembled to hear a young 
lady recite. She was a young girl possessed of education, 
refinement, and supposedly good common sense; yet in the 
recitation of a story purely and entirely descriptive, having 
actually no dialogue— she used so much extreme and entirely 
unwarrantable action that we forgot all about the story and 
were only interested in watching for the next gesture and 
wondering what more she could do. 

I find in a volume written by a most enthusiastic Rushite 
the following extract, which is a better illustration of this over- 
acting in recitation than I could possibly give: 

“The absurdity of mimetic action is well. illustrated in the 
following: A popular reader of Boston, giving last season 
Wordsworth’s ‘ Daffodils,’ when she came to the last two lines, 


‘And then my heart with pleasure fills, 
And dances with the daffodils,’ 


put her hand to her heart, and with pleasure indicated by a 


sentimental flash of the eye upon the audience, danced a few 
graceful steps expressive of exuberant joy, and bowed herself 
off the platform amid tke vociferous applause of the audience. 
The reader’s taste in this case was no worse than that of the 
audience that applauded her. ‘The incident shows how great 
the general lack of taste, and the need of the systematic study 
of fitness in the relation of thought to its expression.” 

The same writer gives one other incident, this one being his 
own experience. 

“T was once present, by accident, at a lecture given by a 
Delsarte elocutionary woman, and in the course of the lecture 
she presented what, she said, would be false gestures in recit- 
ing Whittier’s ‘Maud Muller.’ She then recited the poem 
with, according to her notions, true gestures, which were more 
in number than Cicero made, perhaps, in his orations against 
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Cataline, or Demosthenes in his oration ‘On the Crown.’ 
Every idea of the poem told outwardly on her body. If a 
woman in reading ‘ Maud Muller,’ has emotions that must find 
vent in gesture and various physical contortions, she ought to 
be put under treatment that would tone up her system.” 

To the plea that attention to the positive principles laid 
down by Dr. Rush will destroy individuality and produce stiff- 
mannered speakers, I can only say that this is not a necessary 
result any more than angularity and stiffness must be the result 
in the work of an artist who has had thorough instruction and 
practice in the rudiments or the mechanism of drawing and 
painting. Just as the artist after a while forgets the detail 
of instruction, but instinctively follows out the laws of con- 
struction, perspective, light and shade; just so must the speaker 
be so sure of his understanding of the elemental, or, if you 
will, the mechanical foundation, that in his finished effort, like 
the artist, he forgets detail. We are not furnished with a higher 
and a lower brain to no purpose, and the inferior properly 
trained is not going to desert us at the important moment. It 
was on this careful analytic work that Rush laid such stress, 
while, as we have seen, he urges and insists upon the higher, 
nay, the highest, intellectual training. 

It is going much too far to say that everyone who takes up 
the study of Rush will become a great speaker. ‘The teacher 
can instruct, lead the way by precept and by illustration; but 
there must be within the student himself, that which no 
instructor can impart,—a quick appreciation, a ready assimila- 
lation and, above all, a love for the work, or the highest 
results are never obtained. On the other hand, one possessed 
of the greatest talent is at a disadvantage, lacking the careful 
training of voice and mind advocated by Dr. Rush. 


I do not think, however, that it is extreme to say that any- 


one who is impressed with the dignity of the work he enters 
upon and is willing to give time and energy to it, even if he 
has only good taste and no talent, may become a good and’ 
intelligent speaker or reader, and that is surely a great deal. 

In everything, then, we find Rush pleading for nature for 


that which is natural; not natural to you and to me, but for 
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nature on a higher plane. Nature’s plan is for perfection in 
all things and though we can not hope to reach that point, we 
can work along those lines which will lead to at least a part 
realization of our ideals. 

Natural reading is not necessarily colloquial reading nor 
flippant reading. Shakespeare, Milton, Dante, can not be 
read as Dickens, Hugo and Kipling are; yet each may be 
read in a perfectly natural manner, and it is only when they 
are so read that artistic effects result. Art and nature must 
work together. What does the poet say? 


“ Art is the child of nature; yes 
Her darling child, in whom we trace 
The features of the mother’s face, 
Her aspect and her attitude; 
All her majestic loveliness 
Chastened and softened and subdued 
Into a more attractive grace, 
And with a human sense imbued. 
He is the greatest artist then, 
Whether of pencil or of pen, 
Who follows nature. Never man, 
As artist or as artisan, 
Pursuing his own fantasies, 
Can touch the human heart, or please, 
Or satisfy our nobler needs, 
As he who sets his willing feet 
In natures’s footprints, light and fleet, 


And follows fearless where she leads.” 


I can not do better than to close this very sketchy paper by 
quoting the words of one of our broadest and most progressive 
educators. Prof. Hiram Corson, of Cornell. In his essay 
“The Aims of Literary Study,” he says: 

“T will here repeat what | wrote and published more than 
thirty years ago. Let the earnest student who knows that 
good things are difficult and who strives and labors to realize 
a lofty standard of vocal excellence, if he finds not the living 
teacher who is able to meet his wants, devote himself to a rev- 
erential study of ‘The Philosophy of the Human Voice’ by 
Dr. James Rush. The analysis exhibited in this profound 
work will satisfy much of the curiosity of him who desires to 
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read the history of his voice; ‘for’—to adopt the words of 
the learned author. in the introduction to the first edition 
(1827)—‘I feel assured, by the result of the rigid method of 
observation employed throughout the inquiry, that if science 
should ever come to one consent on this point, it will not 
differ essentially from this record. ‘The world has long asked 
for light on this subject. It may not choose to accept it now; 
but having idly suffered its own opportunity for discovery to 


go by, it must, under any capricious postponement, at last 


receive it here. ‘Truth, whose first steps should be always 


vigorous and alone, is often obliged to lean for support and 
progress on the arm of ‘Time, who then only, when supporting 


her, seems to have laid aside his wings.’ ”’ 


ProcrEDINGS OF SECTIONS. 


SECTION I.--METHODS OF TEACHING, 


MISS CORA M. WHEELER, CHAIRMAM. 


HIGGINS HALL. 


TUESDAY, JUNE 27, 1899—9:00 TO 10:00 A. M. 


Subject—Criticism from the Teacher’s stand-point. Recitation (as a 
basis for criticism), by Miss Frances Schermer, Herkimer, N. Y. 


Miss CORA M. WHEELER: Ever since the Association was organized 
the cry has been for more practical work, work that would be directly help- 
ful in our teaching, that would assist us in teaching, that would bring us to 
establish certain tests; and it has been suggested more than once that it 
might be possible to have an actual recitation and actual criticism. The 
answer has always been that this was impracticable; that in the first place 
there was no one who was willing to be subjected to that ordeal; and in the 
second place, that it was impossible to get from our members good, honest, 
unprejudiced, unflattering judgment and comment. I have always depre- 
cated both of those positions. I can not believe, I could not believe, that in 
an organization like this assembled for honest work, made up of such true 
men and women as I know you to be, that it was impossible to find one 
who would be willing to be criticized; still further, that it was impossible 
to find those who would criticize honestly and truthfully. Those things I 
did not believe, and don’t believe. 

The one who is willing, more than willing,—who is glad to present her 
work in the hope of being benefitted by criticism, has been found; and I 
am quite sure that those who will be willing to criticize in the same spirit 
of helpfulness will also be found. 

I have the pleasure of introducing Miss Frances Schermer, of Herkimer, 
who will recite a scene from King Lear, for criticism. 

(Miss Schermer gave a rendition of Scene 1, Act L.,of King Lear, begin- 
ning with Lear’s speech, “Attend the Lords of France and Burgundy,” 
etc., and closing with the exile or Kent.) 
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Miss WHEELER: Of course, in criticism there are many things to be 
considered, and we should like to consider as many of them as possible in 
the half hour remaining. The matter of conception, and of rendering, 
should be touched upon, bearing respectively upon the thought and the 
technique; and it is hoped that the teachers present will also give some idea 


of their methods of criticism, of the adaptation of criticism to the stage of 


development and temperament of the pupil, anything that may be helpful 


to us, but don’t, if you please, refrain from giving a criticism on the work 
that has been presented. It is for that that it has been given; I assure you 
that you need feel no hesitation in doing so. The reciter will take it asa 
favor, and she will be disappointed if she does not receive your honest, 
candid and critical judgment in the matter. We know there will be no 
animus in anything that is said; and she welcomes good, honest, sincere 
criticism. I hope you will speak your minds freely. 

Mr. J. P. SILVERNAIL, Rochester: It is said that the “last shall be first.” 
Being the last comer, I want to savy a word before the discussion is closed, 
simply to express my very cordial appreciation, in the first place, of the 
spirit that has actuated Miss Schermer, the delightful natural manner, and 
the beautiful balance, and so many other things that I cannot say them all 
in the limited time I want to occupy. Passing over the excellencies, I come 
to certain suggestions, rather than fault-tinding. Shakespeare, it seems to 
me, is so beautifully symmetrical in his form, the beautiful balance of phrase 
in his lines being so perfect, that poetic fluency is almost unavoidable. If 
Miss Schermer would interrupt the flow of the language, and specify the 
particular intention of the thought, picking out a particular phrase and em- 
bodying in an individual word the exact suggestion of the instant in the 
mind of the speaker, it seems to me it would give a good deal more signifi- 
cance and force to her reading. It is hard to get pupils that you are drill- 
ing on a play, or parts of a play, to see that that play never has been 
written. It is not embodied in the form. It is to be now created on the 
spur of the moment, its extemporaneous impromptu aspect; sometimes 
holding a word if it is charged with meaning. It seems to me that that 
is the fault 1 should find, rather by way of suggestion, that Miss Schermer 
is to forget that she has committed to memory, that she has even learned by 
heart; but that now finding herself under the circumstances described she 
is moved to say this particular thing; if she would just intend the meaning 
in her own mind and heart a little bit more, instead of quoting Shakes- 
peare—I think I make my meaning clear—attend more to the creative 
aspect. Fluency is.a very dangerous thing. [t is beautiful and artistic 
treatment, and all that sort of thing; but I would like more of a holding of 
the word till the idea speaks forth. In that unconscionable stump oratory 
of his which has so much nonsense in it that I wonder Carlisle ever pub- 
lished it, there is one pregnant sentence; it is this: “ Hold thy tongue till 
some meaning lies behind to set it wagging.”’ So, with all there is to com- 


mend, if Miss Schermer would remember that, to “hold thy tongue” any- 
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where, everywhere, in every sentence, whatever man is speaking, whatever 
it is that is said,—‘ hold thy tongue till some meaning lies behind to set it 
wagging,” 

Miss SPALDING, Rochester: I should like to offer as a suggestion, that 
Miss Schermer remove her glasses when she recites, as the light reflected 
from the glasses spoils the expression of the face. I thank Miss Schermer 
for her work; it has been of great benefit to me. 

Mrs. RILEY: I rise simply to reinforce what the gentleman has said 
regarding Miss Schermer’s work. I liked it as he says he liked it; and in 
addition, I liked the lack of superfluous gesture. I was glad thd she 
omitted the effort to produce a big, deep, masculine voice in her masculine 
characters: and | was much pleased with the grace and smoothness of the 
whole effort. 

Now, I should offer my suggestive or constructive criticism, in this way: 
I would like Miss Schermer’s work to be more specific, more differentiated. 
She has the general line of thought, the general emotion; but I want the 
details of the thought, and some of the details of the characterization 
brought out more fully. This lack of differentiation is the fault indicated 
in the general resonant flow of tone, that general quality which does not 
express sharp thought lines. We feel the same in her movements. Her 
movements were graceful, and easy; and yet they were similar in all places, 
they had the same general quality throughout the whole. We felt it in her 
characterization; we wanted a little more differentiation there. 

Now, how would I have her reach this that I have indicated? For I 
have no right to tell her this if I cannot make a suggestion to help her te 
accomplish what is suggested. 

1 take it that erticism has no excuse if it does not end by showing 
the pupil what she can do to improve. I sheuld first ask Miss Schermer 
to do a great deal of practice through silent experience, sitting quietly 
thinking about the characters and trying to experience in herself their 
emotions, to picture their environment, to imagine herself in their places. 
Second, I would have her construct pictures, definite images, of these 
characters; and as some great actor has said, stand these images of her 
own creation up before her and tell them to act; and while they act let her 
deepen the impression they have already made upon her. 

These two suggestions are all I would make for the present. I would 
lie low then, like “ Brer Fox’’, and see what is going to happen—and hear 
her again bye and bye. I want to repeat—that is, the teacher in me, you 
know—to picture her characters definitely, watch them act, then act like 
them; and to spend a great deal of time in deepening the volume of emo- 
tion and in realizing a keener conception of the whole scene, in order that 
her expression may be more pointed, more differentiated. 

Miss ZACHOs:.I am thoroughly in sympathy with the remarks that have 
been made; and along the same lines I would like to say, that the reader 
interested me very much in the differentiation of her characters, which, 
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although needing sharpness, were on the right line of development. She 
simply needs more of the same thing, and the exciting of the imagination, 
which is the real creative power in man, to bring out with sharpness a clear- 
cut outline. 

Let me instance one or two points which may bring my criticism down 
to a specific thing; for instance, Regan and Goneril, both had too much 
truthfulness in their tone. In the characters of both of those women deceit 
is evidenced by a certain fulsomeness of expression. There was a steadi- 
ness and truthfulmess in the tone of the speaker which those two women 
never could have had, and which did not permit her to differentiate them 
from Cordelia after she had used that sweet and truthful tone for them. 
Another point—there was a lack of pantomime in Cordelia; Cordelia’s 
emotions have been growing all during this scene; she has said little—I 
think only a line—before she really speaks aloud; but her emotions have 
been growing intensely as she has observed her sisters and heard them 
express themselves. That emotion will be shown in the action of the 
torso, and in her chest motions; all the deeper qualities always work from 
the center. I commend the speaker especially because of her gesture, 


which was never offensive, and often very charming and suggestive. Lear 


is a most difficult character for a young woman to take. Lear changes and 
grows, as you may say, stronger and more intense from the time Cordelia 
speaks to him. From that point the speaker failed in her conception of 
Lear. A bit of his madness here comes forth, which, of course, has been 
in his brain always; but it comes forth, and we see it from there; his judg- 
ment is supplanted and that supplanting of the judgment is shown in the 
voice and posture; in the irascibility and lack of control, something that 
shows that his judgment is destroyed, from the time that Cordelia makes 
her announcement to him. From that point | would evidence a very dis- 
tinct change in the conception of Lear. 

Miss WHEELER: We thank Miss Zachos very much, and all those who 
have spoken; especially for making her criticism definite and giving us 
something to work upon. I think there might be possibly a little differ 
ence of conception as to some of those points. I would like to ask if al! 
agree with the criticism on the parts of Regan and Goneril? ‘To my mind 
deceit must be somewhat concealed. No woman in her senses is going to 
show plainly that she is deceitful; and there are some parts where there is a 
double action to be performed; we have to show one thing to the audience, 
and another to those’ on the stage; a consumate actor can do it; of course, 
it is an exceedingly difficult thing to do; but my criticism on such a part 
has often been that the deceit was shown too plainly, that it was too alto- 
gether evident; that it was insincere and unnatural, in that it was overdrawn. 
i should like to'have another word upon that, if there is any difference of 
opinion on that conception. 

Mrs. RiLey: Miss Wheeler, I had noted to say of those characters that 
I was greatly pleased with them; but I thought I was taking too much 
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time. I felt the hollowness, and the lack of sincerity, and the effort made 
to cover it. It seemed to me she had gauged that about right, 1 cannot 
agree with Miss Zachos there. 

Mrs. BisHop: It was suggested by the chairman that we show some- 
thing of our methods of criticism. Asa teacher of gesture-—-I suppose I 
am called a teacher of gesture—I am supposed, of course, to be deaf, and 
I can only use my eyes; and so using my eyes I should take exception to 
some of Miss Schermer’s gestures. If I were mentally following the text 
and comparing it with what she was trying to represent through her body, 
this would be my mode of criticism, or of gauging to myself the speaker. 
If I had the lines in mind and was simply watching Miss Schermer, not 
hearing her, when she comes to the point where the king says that the 
kingdom shall be divided—I have forgotten just the language—the arm 
came up with a beautirul flowing movement, and the other arm here held 
behind for a moment; that would be my key as a teacher to reading Miss 
Schermer’s inner state, or her conception of the King’s feeling at that 
moment; and I do not believe that the King, swayed by passsion to an 
impetuous degree, would ever make that kind of a response in bodily 
movement; thereforé, I should say, this student needs help right there. She 
must get a different conception; she perhaps now possesses the idea of the 
King’s being angry; but she is not possessed by that idea. It is not 
enough for us to possess our ideas; but we must be possessed by them; and 
if Miss Schermer had been possessed by the King’s anger she could not 
have possibly made a pretty, flowing movement there. Lear, I think, 
never did it in the world. There was another instance right along the same 
line, where my key to her inner state was not the same. Inthe passage 
where Kent in his speech to the King shows his sympathy with Cordelia— 
I expect sympathy would be the excuse for the movement there—so intense 
that it really became sentimental in bodily expression, I doubt if Kent who 
stands for the nobility of the play, was ever sentimental at a time like that: 
We all know those outward symbols of being somewhat sentimental; that 
may be somewhat strong—but the head was over on one side, and the hand 
over on one side, and the body leaning forward to the King; whereas, I 


think Kent represents the strong, the robust and vital, and would have so 


maintained himself in his attitude towards the King, even in his pleading; 
so, of course, we would again try to help by direct questions and indirect 
suggestions Miss Schermer to gain pictures, as Mrs. Riley has said, to see 
the actors and imitate them. 

Mr. Soper: Regarding the characters, expressing or concealing deceit, 
this suggests itself to me, whether it is not possible for characters to be 
so perfect in their assumption of what they have in hand that they can 
deceive the very elect, and that the hypocrisy may be so absolute a simula- 
tion that it deceives all. 

Mrs. IrRvING: In regard to the remarks of Miss Zachos—I quite agree 
with her as to the difference there should be in the voices of the characters. 
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I think that in these three women we find the one woman, the oldest 
daughter, like her father; and that her voice should partake more of the 
quality that Lear’s voice has; and that Cordelia’s, the younger daughtes'’r, 


should be the softest voice of all; and the other one, between the two. 


There should be a marked difference between the voices corresponding to 


the differing natures of the three women. We never think of Cordelia as 
being like her father. We always think, as we study that character, that 
she must be like her mother. As to gesture, I want to say one word in 
regard to the attitude for Lear, and the gesture for Lear. I think, with 
Mrs, Bishop, that Lear would be more demonstrative in straight lines, 
rather than curved lines. When we think of Lear we think of clenched 
hands, not of half-clenched hands. That is not a clenched hand (illustr: t- 
ing); that is a clenched hand (illustrating). And it makes all the differ- 
ence in the strength whether the thumb is there, or whether it is here, And 
so, in the position that she took twice with the hand behind her, I hardly 
think that Lear in this expression of thought would ever stand with hands 
hehind him; his hands were too necessary to his expression to be placed 
behind him when uttering such sentiments. 

Miss Denic: The lady who has spoken before me has stolen the most of 
my thunder. I missed a certain purpose in the pantomime and the gestures, 
for instance, in the position of the feet. Lear did not stand out before me 
as a characterization. I don’t know whether the young lady intended it to 
be so. I also noticed the placing of the arms behind, and I wondered what 
was meant by that. To me, the body always says something, either the 
real or assumed emotion. To speak more specifically, the struggle that 
Lear must have gone through after Cordelia so disappointed him, the strug- 
gle between his wounded love and pride,—he being there before his Court, 
and not expecting this from Cordelia—it seems to me that the clenching of 
the hand, the closing and unclosing of it, the heaving chest, were not suffi- 
ciently brought out; it seemed to me the body should have been more 
strongly engaged through that scene, and it did not quite reach me. 

Miss WHEELER: The difference of conception is a very interesting point; 
but that, of course, is greatly a matter of temperament, which affects the 
individual conception of Regan and Goneril a great deal. To me, judging 
as we all must from our own temperament, Cordelia is simply frozen at first. 
She is so holding herself under control with stern relentlessness that it 
almost makes her hard, because she feels so keenly the insincerity of the 
other. I feel that so strongly in my own nature, that revulsion from the 
insincere, that it makes me frozen, makes me hard, makes me feel almost 
rough; so that would be the way that it would appeal to me; but, of course, 
that is very different with different people; and that is the interesting thing 
about reciting, that we don’t all loek at those things alike—evidenply so. 

Mr. SILVERNAIL: I am glad that members of the Association have locked 
horns on this principal matter of conception and interpretation. Isn’t it 
true that the assumption of a character tends toward display? Isn’t it true 
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that the real dominance of feeling in real life tends toward repression? 
When we really feel a thing, don’t we try to conceal it, whether it is love, 
anger, or hatred, or anything else? When we assume a virtue we are likely 
to display and over-do; in that way hypocrisy usually gives itself away, does 
it not? I think I should verge in my view towards the position just taken 
by Miss Wheeler, that Cordelia feels so deeply and sincerely that she 
represses as much as she can. She speaks only because she must; there is 
that within which passeth show; whereas, the others are putting on, and 
and doing it beautifully. I think there is that distinction, that in real life 
we try to conceal, whereas in public speaking we try to deceive. It will 
help us, | think, in trying to help pupils to get rid of a lot of their insuffer- 
able nonsense when they think that they are going to be heard by their 
much speaking. 

Miss MANNHEIMER: I think we can just generalize from our own per- 
sonality. Some of us are not given credit for really being sincere, because 
our feelings are on the outside. It depends upon the individual largely 
how we regard such things. . | know I have fortunately, or unfortunately, 
such a temperament that people that do not know me think I am insincere. 
‘Those who are very demonstrative cannot help but express their thoughts. 

Miss WHEELER: I think it is quite true, as has been said, that in criti- 
cism variety of expression is often of use to us. We have to follow that 


plan with pupils. Variety of expression and illustration is our great 
resource. Perhaps if you should put it in your own way it would strike us 


differently. 

Mr. Ross: I would say this, that while 1 might disagree to some extent 
with the criticisms presented, I would certainly require of a pupil a much 
stronger characterization. Lear is a strong man, always represented so, at 
least, on the stage, in voice and manner. Of course you don’t expect ladies 
to be able always to give a masculine voice in those strong characters, 
except those who may have exceptionally strong masculine voices. I think 
that Charlotte Cushman was about the only one that I ever heard on the 
stage that could represent, almost perfectly, a man’s voice and man’s man- 
ner, that is a strong man’s voice. In my work as teacher, I insist that the 
ladies, in personating, work for more power on the lower notes, even power 
that is in quality associated with roughness of voice, so as to characterize 
strongly such personalities. 

‘The other criticism is one that Iam always making for my own benefit , 
and that of my pupils. It is that in regard to phrasing, as it may be termed. 
But the matter has been so well covered by the speakers preceding me, that 
I need not further refer to it. The more experience a reader or speaker 
has had, the more he will make of his pauses. There is often more impres- 
sion in slence than expression in speech, 

Miss WHEELER: I am glad Mr. Ross has spoken. He has brought out 
one point I should like very much to see covered, which he has touched 
upon, the distinction between reciting and acting. He has spoken of the 
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way Lear has bean given on the stage. I should very much like to know 
whether it is the sense of this assembly that a lady or gentleman, in giving 
a representation of all the parts, as in this case, and impersonating, shoul 1 
attempt to impersonate each one of the characters as strongly individualized 
as they would be given on the stage by the respective actors represent- 
ing the characters? Whether there is not a difference in reading and 
acting; whether that difference does not lie in suggestion instead of in 
literal personation ? 

Mr. Ross: I do believe there is a difference; I maintain there must be a 
distinction between the platform work and the stage work; but not so great 
a distinction in the voice, fer se. The voice should do more in character- 
ization and action less, in platform work than upon the stage. 

Miss JUNKERMAN: I have occasionally had the experience of hearing a 
lady impersonate men’s characters and using a noticeably strong voice; and 
this has always given me somewhat of a feeling that such an one lost in 
womanliness what she may have gained in expression; at the same time 
it is very gratifying to me to hear this discussion, so that I may know just 
how far a woman may be a man, and yet remain a woman. 

Mrs. TIspALE: The matter of womanliness, or manliness, does not seem 
to me to enter into the matter at all; it is characterization; and each char- 
acter should be so voiced that it shall stand out distinctly without being 
named. 

Miss MCMILLAN: There was a point brought up some time ago which 
I don’t think was touched upon enough. It was this, as to how far we 
should allow our own personal temperament to go into personation. I don’t 
think that we should say when giving a part, “This is the way I would feey 
here. This is my own character. This is my own idea, or temperament.” 
I think we should always seek to find what the author means, whether there 
are not ideas there that we have not grasped. ‘The author intended some 
one meaning. Shakespeare only meant one thing when he made use of 
a particular expression; and we ought certainly to conform to that, and not 
think what would be my feelings with my temperament in such and such a 
situation, or scene. Our question should rather be, what did the author 
intend to convey by this passage or expression, and be guided by that as 
an infallible rule. There is another point that was just brought out: how 
far should acting and reading differ? I think only in this way, in regard 
to the extreme action, or the amount of voice; because certainly there is 
thought and feeling to be brought out in both places. 

Miss WHEELER: Do you mean that there is but one way to give a char- 
acter? But the hour for out adjournment has arrived. I should have been 


glad had time permitted our touching more at length upon the criticisms. 
generally, and upon methods. However, if you will kindly embrace any 
further suggestions in the shape of questions, or subjects for our Question 


Box, they will be considered on Thursday morning. 
Adjourned. 
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SuBjEcT: How Shall We Teach Gesture? 
Discussion opened by Miss Mary A. Blood, of Chicago. 


Miss BLoop: The problem of how to teach gesture is one of the most 
interesting for a teacher of expression to consider at any time, and it is of 
especial interest to each one of us this morning after listening to the paper 
which we enjoyed so much yesterday upon “ Bodily Responsiveness.” 

Every pupil that comes to us has already been practicing gesture, or to 
use a term which I like better, bodily expression, ever since he was born. 
By the time we receive him he has had quite a number of years of practice. 
Our first problem is to find out what he has already accomplished. He may 
bring to us quite a bundle of mannerisms; but on the play ground and in 
the home circle he has already shown that he can express forcibly and 
spontaneously, and many times with a great degree of subtlety. 

Our first problem, as I have said, is to find out what he has accomplished 
in bodily expression; then to utilize this, and take him on from that point. 
When I first meet a class in bodily expression, after a little preliminary 
work intended to stimulate the nerve centers, and so render the body more 
responsive to thought, I plunge at once into expression. I should say that 
in doing this, I follow two simple foundation principles: First, all natural 
gesture has its source in an impulse to express; second, we learn to express 
by expressing. Those are the two simple principles. In other words, all 
the work in teaching gesture, as I present it, is founded upon working 
through the expression of thought and emotion. I cultivate expressiveness 
by keeping the pupil continually expressing a great variety of thoughts and 
emotions, sensations and desires in a series of drills. 

I said when I met aclass for the first time I plunged at once into the 
work of expressing. The first thoughts which I give to supply this impulse 
to express are selected with great care; first, the thoughts must be those 
which the pupil has already expressed in his life; second, they must be 
those which will call the entire body into active play. They must also be 
thoughts whose manifestation will produce broad expression as distinct 
from subtlety. For instance, a class comes before me for the first time, and 
after this little preliminary work of which I speak, I will perhaps ask each 
one in the class to think of some especially good news which they would 
like to communicate to me. I then ask them at a given signal to show me 
that they had that instant heard the good news, showing it to me in their 
faces as they are before me. After holding that an instant, at another 
signal I ask them to come forward—they having been kept in the mean- 
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time in the rear of the room—to come forward and tell me that same good 
news. ‘Then perhaps I would ask them to coax a child to come to them; 
or perhaps | would have a book in my hand, and I would ask them to show 
me by their faces that they especially desired that book, let me see that they 
wished it very much indeed. Then at a second signal I would have them 
come forward and ask me for the book, entirely through bodily expression, 
of course. 

This will illustrate what I do at the first. I would keep up this practice 
through the entire first period, introducing of course a great variety of 
thoughts and situations. I would make no adverse criticism during this 
first period; | would make very little adverse criticism for several periods, 
because I don’t believe in pruning a grape vine until it begins to branch. 
It is better for the life, I think, to wait a while. 

Now, what have we done in these exercises? Of course I can only en- 
large upon this slightly. What have we done? We have shown the pupil 
first of all that this bugbear of gesture is nothing more than his old familiar 
friend, bodily expression, which he-has known since he was in the primary 
class. We have shown him that he already has something upon which he 
can depend. We have ascertained for ourselves quite a little idea of each 
pupil's individual acquirement,—if I may cail it acquirement,—in bodily 
expression. We can now make out a chart of each individual pupil. This 
chart will record the pupil’s muscular condition, the comparative freedom 


and expressiveness of the different agents, the degree of unity and spon- 


taneity, the limitations of muscle, and limitations of mind and character. 

These charts will form perhaps the basis of our work with the pupils 
afterwards. Through the study of these charts the subsequent lessons will 
be planned, and the individual home work for each pupil assigned. They 
will also serve for hints to be given to teachers in physical culture—which 
work you must understand is going along parallel with this in bodily expres- 
sion—so that the teacher in physical culture can co-operate with the teacher 
in bodily expression. They will also serve for hints to the teachers in other 
departments, so that we will all be working together in harmony and for 
unity of development. 

As the pupil progresses in the work, make a particular study of each 
agent, ever keeping in mind the unity of the body, never working with one 
agent except in connection with the whole body, though the teacher will 
have in mind one particular agent that she is observing. 

As we progress the thoughts will grow more complex; we will pass from 
those thoughts which were familiar in the experience of the pupil to the 
experiences of others. The selection of these thoughts is the difficult part 
of the work of the teacher. To choose those thoughts whose expression is . 
best adapted to the individual development of the different pupils is quite a 
difficult task; but with the whole field of human experience in life and in 
literature before us, we certainly have an abundance of material. 

Another point that I have omitted to mention is, that from the beginning 
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pupils are encouraged to study expression in their fellow students, their 
fellow human beings, and in animals. ‘They are also directed to our art 
gallaries, to pictures and to statuary for observation for physical expression. 
This will help us especially on the side of the body, as well as in many 
other ways. 

Now, as soon as entire abandonment has been secured, we can proceed 
to adverse criticism. ‘This adverse criticism is given first, and most fre- 
quently, indirectly by calling the attention of the entire class to those pupils 
whose expression is especially good. For instance, here is a class before 
me who have been following out some thought, and one pupil has illustrated 
it by a particularly strong and full expression. I will ask that pupil to hold 
her attitude, and ask the other members of the class to relinquish theirs and 
study her. While she holds it I will suggest here and there the points of 
excellence which they will observe and be looking out for in themselves. 
Sometimes, too, the movements taken in a very different and more imperfect 
way are presented or imitated by the teacher before the class, never calling 
any names, and compared with a fuller or more beautiful expression. After- 
wards, in private, it is very easy to criticise. ‘The reason | don't mention 
names before the class is, that this matter of expression lies so near to us, 
and the matter of freedom is of so great moment, that we cannot afford to 
cultivate self-consciousness, especially in those pupils who are not doing the 
best work. 

In this criticism the Delsarte criteria and the open book of human nature, 
from which Delsarte drew his great knowledge, form the basis of criticism. 

The problem of overcoming mannerisms is of course a very prominent 
one. Many of them, as Ruskin says of our faults, “ Fall like autumn leaves”’ 
through continual expression. Some others have to be met in another way. 
Those which have their root in physical conditions can be overcome through 
proper physical exercises. Those whose source lies more deeply in limita- 
tions of mind and heart must be met in a double way. In these the pupil 
must not only be kept in his home circle continually expressing through the 
particular agent in question that which would tend to overcome the fault, 
but also he must be asked frequently to take the desired attitude of the 
agent, that he may get the benefit of the reflex action; and I must say that 
when it is a matter of character, perhaps as great work can be done through 
the teacher’s rendering and having the pupil continually express thoughts 
which would tend to bring about the desired change. For instance, you all 
know the difficulties of the chest. When a pupil’s chest is continually 
inexpressive, and when after careful study of the pupil and his environ 
ment, his parentage, his education, and everything that goes to make up 
the sum of what he is, we feel that it is lack of character, then we have that 
pupil express sublime thoughts, noble thoughts, and so bring the chest up 
through expression of the sentiment in words as well as in gesture. 

Miss WHEELER: Miss Blood will have three minutes at the close of the 


hour to answer any questions, or to say anything more that she may wish to 
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say. The discussisn is now open to all. It is a very fruitful topic and one 
that we have all become very much interested in, especially since it was 
started yesterday. Let us speak briefly and to the point. 


1 


Mr. CLARK: It is a great delight to me to be able to say that I think I 
agree with evervthing Miss Blood says, through and through. ‘That brief 
talk was simply thrilling in its clearness, and | think in its rationality. All 
I can say is to add some things that I have no doubt Miss Blood hersel¢ 
would have said if we hadn't cut off her time. One word about reflex 
action: I don’t believe that the drill in taking and giving an attitude for 
the purpose of causing an emotion is of very much avail except the pupil to 
some extent has experienced that emotion in real life. Let us remember 
that the mere taking of an attitude does not create a feeling. That has 
been distinctly proved. ‘The taking of an attitude helps to awaken dormant, 
sleeping members. By clinching my hist, | will often stimulate nerve centers 
that have been sleeping, and from them stimulate the whole body and pro- 
duce, say, the expression of anger; but don’t let us believe for a moment 
that falling upon one’s knees in the attitude of prayer will ever create 
prayerfulness in the student that has never felt the slightest degree of rever- 
ence or any emotion of that kind. 

I like that method of Miss Blood’s for this reason, that it is the surest 
preventative of affectation. Affectation is caused, | believe, by giving the 
pupil vocal or gestural facility that he is not able to use; in other words, he 
can make beautiful spirals, but has not the moral or spiritual nature which 
naturally makes use of the moral spiral, so to speak; in consequence upon 
going upon the platform he proceeds to put before our consciousness, 
graceful gestures that the heart is not in and therefore the rest of the body 
gives the lie to the spiral. Gesture may be there proper to the supposed 
feeling, but if without heart, it is like giving us onlv a large voice devoid of 
that peculiar significant quality which reaches the heart. Voice cannot 
reach us by mere loudness of tone. Many of us, | know, have been accused 
of having no technique. Do we not see clearly from what Miss Blood has 
said that this is most exquisite technique; that it develops the mind in the 
whole realm of thought and feeling, and at the same time the bodily expres- 
sion that is the natural accompaniment of that feeling? In other words, in 
every gesture, attitude and tone which the pupil learns to assume, he can 
fill that tone, that gesture or attitude with feeling; and that is surely a pre- 
ventative of affectation. 

Now, the question has been asked what we shall do when only given an 
opportunity to train a pupil for a very short time. That came up quite 
often yesterday. Does the fact that we have only a short time justify us in 
teaching incorrectly? If it takes six months to produce a certain effect in. 
the right way, we must have the six months; there are no short cuts. That 


is the reason why I am such a strong opponent of the “ coaching”’ system. 


If a pupil cannot read a selection without what is called “coaching,” I 


think you may show him the meaning, help him in that way; but to say “1 
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haven’t the time to show you that meaning, but I want that kind of a ges- 
ture there,” if you do that, you are sure to have that frightfully abominable 
affectation which prevails in nearly all the high school and intercollegiate 


contests in oratory. (Applause). 
Mr. PERRY: I find myself very much in doubt as to which point to touch 
upon, we go back and forth so much. 1 do want to know, though, if it is in 


order, about the influence of that sensation, how to change the sensation in 
this method which we are discussing, when the habit is fixed. We all 
appreciate that if we could have a child whose parentage and environments 
through five generations back had been made to order, and the child was 
naturally graceful and responsive, we could easily get results this way; but 
when we have a man of the kind described yesterday, with habits already 
formed, can we attack the undesirable habit best through the will, 
or through the sensation, or through imagery? The imagery causes the 
response; we all accept that doctrine. That was what I gathered from 
your idea of response. Am I to give a student a gesture intense enough to 
affect that arm, he having had it fixed; or am I to take right hold of that 
arm, as the dancing master would take hold of it when it was not held in 
the right position in dancing? Are we going to revolutionize that? We 
all have our habits. How are wé going to attack them in our teaching, solely 
through imagery, or are we going tv unite them, and if necessary tie that 
arm, so sensation will help us? Is there a place in the method discussed 
yesterday for as strong a bit of training as tying that arm, or taking hold of 
that arm, or any act of sensation to change that abominable movement? 

Miss WHEELER: That is a good, practical question. I am glad Mr. 
Perry has raised it. 

Mrs. BisHop: I think I can sum all I believe in teaching gesture by quoting 
the words of Dr. C, Henderson, which apply to education in general. He says: 
“Education should be organic, not formal.” I think that epitomizes every- 
thing and all that I believe about gesture. That being so, of course we 
could not do the formal act of tying the arm at the side, or taking hold of 
the arm and bringing it out. We would cut that out immediately. It may 
be said then, how would you overcome that defect? I would not say by 
imagery solely; [ don’t mean to present that as my only way of developing 
bodily responsiveness by what you might term imagery. I believe that the 
feeling must be aroused; that by imagery we do often succeed in arousing 
it when we could not in any other way. But I believe, as I said in my 
paper yesterday, that there are other means of arousing that nerve 
energy, as by taking gymnastic exercises. Let the nervous energy once be 
started, and it is very easy to keep it moving. So with this particular case, 
I should take that pupil, that reader, and never say a word about work, but 
give some vigorous physical exercise; possibly I should give the Gladiator 
series, as we term it in our work, where every member of the body must be 
vigorously and intensely energized, not even so much as the little finger 
omitted. These gymnastics have nothing to do with expression, yet they 
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improve expression. I would keep that up with the pupil until his will 
was thoroughly aroused to expand nervous energy from the toe-tips to the 
finger-tips; after that nervous energy was thus started, I should then give 
some equally vigorons thought, thought filled with emotion, as Mr. Clark so 
well says. I never heard him say it before, “gesture filled with feeling.” 
Now, after the nerve centers have all been stimulated by physical gymnastics 
purely, having in themselves no relation to expression whatever, then the 
body is ready to respond. If you can then fill that mind with feeling, the 
response must come. It may be said that that is the result of habit; but if 
that person were not reciting, but were intensely angry or indignant, that 
arm would not go off limp by itself. The person is not sufficiently filled 
with what he is doing, or the arm would never act that way in the world. 
So, no matter what our little idiosyncracies are—and we do have habits that 
color everything we do on or off the platform—no such manifestation ever 
occurs when we are true to ourselves and really striving after expression. 
It is lack of sufficient feeling that allows that arm to go straggling off in 
that way. 

Mr. Hawn: All that has been said applies particularly to emotional 
gesture. There is a whole class of imitative and impersonating gesture 
that must be more or less mechanical. ‘To illustrate: Nine-tenths of the 
women in the world simply through non-observance in such matters, in 
attempting to describe the drawing of the poniard from the waist will draw 
it as though it were a hat pin or bonnet pin. It is a mere matter of mechan- 
ical imitation. ‘There is no nerve center to be discussed in the matter at 
all. It has no connection; it is simply a question of imitation pure and 
simple. Nine-tenths of the women who came to me last year to learn to 
give these monologues, that are now more or less popular,—for example 
the description of the village seamstress by Kate Douglas Wiggin, where 
the interpreter sits at a table, presumably, and goes through the pantomimic 
action of a sewing woman,—in every instance failed to use the proper panto- 
mime. ‘The requisite gestures would not require any amount of mentality 
or mental impulse, but did require some imitative faculty and some degree 
of observation in such matters. For instance, ordinarily a sewing woman 
does not thread a needle upside down, or stitch or baste in the direction 


away from her. I would say to the impersonator: You are supposed to 
be sewing that piece of cloth, or cutting out the garment on the table. 
Now what is the pantomime necessary; stop and think of it. Where did 
you get the gesture from that you just used?” It was a mere case of obser- 
vation and an attempt on the part of the impersonator to imitate. So I say 
that all that has been said here, it occurs to me, about gesture, has refer- 
ence to the soulful part of it, the emotional part. I should like to say a 
little something in that connection. To me, personally a correct bodily 


action, attitude or posture causes a mental responsiveness just as fully and 


emphatically as a mental attitude causes a bodily responsiveness. I think 


every part of the haman organism is inter-dependent. Frequently the 
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proper bodily attitude for the thought is not assumed because the thought is 
not fully possessed mentally in reading a selection for the first time, I was 
speaking to several members of our Association yesterday about that. To 
me an experimental placing of emphasis will give a thought that I never 
before had seen in the text, or had dreamed of. ‘Take for instance one of 
the immortal things of our literature, Shelley’s “Ode to a Skylark.” You 
will come to passages where you will find the poet has placed his accent 
not agreeing at all with the sense; that is, the rythmical accent is not the 
sense accent, and the eye reads the words first for the grammatical context. 
In the stanza where occurs this: “ We look before and after,” if you catch 
the spirit and thought of the whole body of that poem, the merest tyro who 
has any soul or feeling at all, will appreciate a strong stress or emphasis 
upon that word “We. Shelley has been describing the lark, and now won- 
dering why poor man, of all things in nature, is the only creature out of 
touch with the higher things of life: and so from the glorious burst of 
melody of the lark, he descends to a minor key. This was brought out 
first to me, and afterwards to my hearers, by an accidentally strong placing 
of the emphasis on the ‘* We” 


** We look before and after 
And pine for what is not,’’"— 


in contrast to all nature. In the same way, many and many a time, as if by 
pure accident, I have translated to myself by such an experimental method, 


thoughts which otherwise were obscure tome. I don’t think we should expect 
the. body to respond to the mind to any extent greater than the mind 
responds to the body. 

PRESIDENT TRUEBLOOD: I think there is some danger in this discussion 
of allowing the pendulum to swing too far in one direction. I am wonder- 
ing how some of this kind of talk would apply to music, to logic and to 
rhetoric. If we are not to study any sort of technique, I am not able to see 
how one is to get the mentality to working in the right direction, or the 
hands in piano music; I would say the same in regard to the work in ges- 
ture. There are certain exercises in which almost all students may be 
drilled, not for gestures of a certain kind at a certain point, but exercises 
which tend to make all people more graceful than we find them in the awk- 
ward state; a dozen or fifteen exercises which render them more easy and 
graceful in bodily movements, just as exercises in vocal culture strengthen the 
voice and give it greater smoothness and volume, whether we have very 
much thought in the vocal practice or not. We must be prepared by a cer- 
tain exercise and drill, perfection in which implies complete automatic 
responsiveness. Nothing in fact is thoroughly ours until we have forgotten 
how we acquired it. Now the students of oratory that come to us in col- 
leges have no time to go through four or five years of esthetic gymnastics. 
They want something tangible, and they want it in a hurry; they want it as 
they get their rhetoric and their logic; certain exercises as drills which 
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make them ready to freely produce the gesture which speaks forth the soul: 
When you come to correct their movements, instead of saying, “ Put your 
hand out here,” or “Hold the body in such and such a position,” prune the 
gestures which are inappropriate, which do not properly express the idea, 
and let him correct them. My point is this, to have a certain amount of 
preliminary practice along general lines tending to develop freedom and 
grace of bodily movement, and when the student comes to express himself, 
let his hands alone; they will express as well as most of our hands do here 
in these proceedings what he means to convey. We must exercise the 
body to take out its stiffness. I don’t believe any amount of spiritual talk 
will get a man’s elbows away from his body if they are stuck there. 
[ Applause.] Something else is necessary in order to prepare the body for 
the expression of thought; certain actual physical drills. The spirit can 
then work through that sort of a body. You have to do the same with the 
voice; the voice needs tuning just as we tune a piano; then it will freely 
. respond to the bidding of the soul. 
“Mr. Perry: This is a vital question, as I look at it. We are right here 
on this line of sensation, imitation and imagination. We are getting 
together, it seems to me. One has a certain set of exercises; another 
believes in exercise; another suggests the “gladiator exercise’. The very 
word “gladiator” gives you imagery. ‘The assuming of an attitude is merely 
arousing a sleeping image which existed in our grandfather, our grandmother, 
our father or mother, or some other ancestor. Note that, so we may not be 
talking on this subject with the idea that there is no reflex action; there is 
reflex action; we know it. A man told me the other day that he had pro- 


vided himself with an appliance through which he could get more strength 


in manipulation of the piano keys ina year than in two years of his prac- 


tice formerly. Do you know what it is? He has a dumb piano, cost $65.00. 
Oh! what an invention! He works with that, and he says that the music 
he gets from the ordinary piano disturbs his technique! Put that in the 
book, please! He is a recognized authority among all pianists; the 
music disturbs his technique! You can use that both ways. Mrs. Bishop 
can work it. President Trueblood can work it. They come right together, 
He uses that machine to strengthen his muscles, so that when the music of 
a great sonata comes into his mind, those muscles can express with power 
that is requisite. ‘That is what we are all working for, if we could just get 
together and keep together by some kind of terminology and understanding. 

Mrs, AYERS: Mr. Trueblood spoke of putting our bodies in tune. I 
think we can do that with the help of one thought, and that is acknowledg- 
ing a higher power than self in the universe, asking ourselves, am I abso- 
lutely obedient to that higher power; am I in perfect relationship with 
everything in the universe? And that brings that thought of obedience, of 
being in absolute relationship with God’s will as revealed through that 
natural law. And while I stand absolutely obedient to that superior power, 
I am obedient to all manifestations of that power, and while thus absolutely 
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obedient my body is absolutely responsive, my elbows are not locked to my 
side, because if they are locked to my side, I am not obedient. So I hold 
the thought of obedience, subordination, and then I wait for expression to 
come. There is then that spontaneous response, that true response which 
always satisfies. So with Shelley’s Skylark—if I make my pupils love the 
skylark as Shelley loved it, and bring all my senses to bear, the sense of 
sight, the sense of hearing, then I will hear in that song all that*Shelley 
heard, and recognize in it not a bird but a spirit. If I hear it, I can make 
the pupil hear and love it; but you cannot hear it till you get all your senses 
awakened, the sense of hearing, the sense of sight, all the five senses 
strengthened through relationship with everything in the universe, every 
symbol; because that skylark is a symbol. I think that is the first thing we 
must do before we can work towards bodily responsiveness; that is the first 
condition to be established, perfect relationship with everything in this 
world, because everything is a symbol of God, and we come into relation- 
ship with it through the awakening and strengthening of our five senses. 

Miss ALDRICH: The question has occurred to me, suppose two young 
men of as nearly equal calibre as possible, say college graduates, come to 
you for lessons; one intending to become a public speaker, an orator, a 
minister, a lawyer, to enter the practical fields of life; and the other intend- 
ing to become a public reader, reciter or actor. Beyond the preliminary 
work for development and strength, would the same course be pursued in 
both cases in acquiring this bodily responsiveness? That is a practical 


question I should like to have some lady or gentleman answer who is per- 


sonally interested in the work. 

Mr. CLARK: I should say by no means is the training the same. In the 
training for a public speaker or orator the amount of gesture is relatively 
limited to the ordinary expression by the hand, and the certain general 
coordinate expression by the body. 

Miss WHEELER: I am sorry that our hour is about expired with the 
exception of the last three minutes, which will now be given to Miss Blood 
to reply to any matters which have come up that she desires to answer. 

Miss BLoop: Some of the points that have been brought up would have 
been partially covered if I had calculated my time a little more closely. 
In the first place, the matter of physical culture: It must be understood 
that the training of the body goes along side by side with this work in 
bodily expression. I intended to make that plain. 

Another point which I did not mention is this,—and it perhaps will 
partly answer Miss Aldrich’s question,—that the work for impersonation 
goes on side by side, yet somewhat differently. I only had time to dwell 
here upon elementary gesture. As the work progresses there is a greater 
variety than I could mention now. 

Some one has spoken of imitative gesture. That would be covered in 
impersonation work. 

The matter of what we would do in a very short time has been brought 
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up. I don’t know what the experience of others might be, but as a result 
of the four years I have been working in this way, I have found that we 
can “coach,” if you call it “coaching,” in this way more rapidly than in 
any other way that has ever come under my notice. [Applause.] If I have 
another minute, I would like to mention a few of the results. We always 
preserve individuality—always. You can see it could not be otherwise. 
Naturalness has already been spoken of. When I first commenced to work 
in this way, I greatly feared that so much dwelling upon bodily expression 
would tend to produce superfluous gesture. To my surprise, it has 
tended to cut off superfluous gesture. It has tended to greater strength 
at the centers. The facial expression I find is greatly increased; and 
one other point, the expression by means of radiation was brought to a 
level where I have never been able to place it before. The matter of radia- 
tion takes the place of expression through movements many times. 

MR. SILVERNAIL: What do vou mean by radiation? 

Miss Boop: By radiation I mean:the highest form of bodily expression, 


which has been expressed by our painters through the aureola; that subtle 


something that comes from a person and reaches people in a stronger way 


than movement can. 


MISS CORA WHEELER, CHAIRMAN. 


HIGGINS HALL. 


THURSDAY, JUNE 29, 1899 


QUESTION 


Miss WHEELER: We have a number of questions to be attended to 
this morning, some of them eminently practical. 

“Should we attempt to cultivate a boy’s voice before, or during the 
change; if so, how? If it is strained at this time, would it ever be as good 
again, and what advice should be given?” ‘There is no one delegated to 
answer this question. It is open to the convention. Some of you must 
have had experience in that line. These younger teachers have a right to 
ask of us advice and suggestions. Mr. Russell, wont’t you say a word in 
reply to this? 

MR. RUSSELL: I can give my personal experience. 1 began at ten years 
of age cs a public reader. I was led through the period of change very 
successfully under the wise guidance of my father and Mr. Murdock. I 
think what really formed my manly voice without break or trouble was, that 


when | was on salt water for the summer, on a fishing smack, I had to 
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spend two hours on watch every night, and I improved those two hours in 
vocalizing. I think that had a great deal to do—everything to do, indeed 
—with developing my voice without any of the customary crack in the 
change. That might have been accomplished under the direction cf a teacher, 
but it was not at the time. So that I should say that careful, judicious 
training under favoring circumstances would be beneficial during the period 
of change. It should ve managed according to the temperament and con- 
dition of the pupil, of course. 

Mr. CLARK: I would like to suggest that in a case of that kind, no 
effort should be made to obtain strength, nor to develop great range; that 
the judicious teacher will during that period of change simply watch the 
ordinary use of the voice, guiding it and directing it, without giving it very 
much actual vocal exercise. 

Mr. Booru: I think that is a wise caution that has just been given us. 
I had an experience with a pupil several years ago, a high school pupil who 
was just about to graduate, and who came to me as his teacher. ‘There is 
always a disposition, I think, at that period, for the voice to try to remain 
in its upper range, at least there was in this case; and such a fixed disposi- 
tion to talk in his child voice, that it induced great inflammation of the 
throat and larynx, All I did was to try to get him to talk on a lower 
range where his voice wanted to settle, and in three months he was all over 
it; the voice had settled where it belonged, and there was no inflammation 
to speak of. I think that is the main caution needed at such a time, to 
allow the voice to settle normally to its lower range. If it will not, then by 
imitation just help it along. 

Miss WHEELER: The question seems to be pretty well answered. Here 
is another: ‘“* Would you consider it good art in the reading of Julias Cxesar 
to produce a paper representing Czesar’s will?” The terms“ reading ’’ and 
“recitation”? are used very loosely amongst us. People are announced as 
about to read something, and we come in and see no signs of a book, I 
don’t know whether in this case the questioner means reading or uses the 
term in the loose way in which it is generally used. We should take it as 


actually reading, I suppose. No peason is suggested to answer it. It is 


open to the house. 

Mr. SILVERNAIL: I should not. 

Miss WHEELER: If there are no further remarks, I should like to call 
for a vote on that question. [Re-states question. ] 

A rising vote being taken, resulted in the negative. 

Mr. CLARK: Would it be considersd good art to draw out a letter in 
reading the letter scene in Macbeth, or in reciting it, or is this to be consid- 
ered in the same category as the other? I should like to say one word 
more, or ask another question; that is, why is it not good taste? Can’t we 
discover why? I think we can. 

MR, RussELL: The reason will suggest itself. If the will is’ in actual 
evidence, the mantle should be. 
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Mrs. Bishop: Couldn’t we make another question of that by substituting 
the word “ reciting,’”’ when the person is “ reciting’’ instead of “ reading?” 
I should like to know whether the convention would make any distinction 
there. Will you please read the question with that modification? 

The chairman read the question as modified, but there was no response 
from the audience. 

Miss WHEELER: It doesn’t seem to make any difference. 

MR. SILVERNAIL: I think Mr. Clark has made a very pertinent sugges- 
tion in regard to the reason. I don’t care anything for the suggestion 
unless there is a reason. It seems to me it detracts very much from the artist 
if he cannot suggest without a visible paper. I should as soon think of 
putting cork on my face if I were quoting an expression from Othello. 

Mr. CLARK: At the risk of saying a great deal more than I am entitled 
to, I think we are really here doing an immense amount of good for our 
profession, and I should like this to appear as a proud moment in the his- 
tory of the platform, when this body unanimously decides that it is bad art, 
inartistic, to introduce any extraneous matter on the platform. It is just as 
bad to introduce a will in the reading of Cesar as it is to bring in any 
piece of paper, as one of our great readers does when he reads the letter 
from Macbeth; or uses a bunch of flowers in order to show where Lady 
Macbeth is smelling flowers. I think the reason is very well stated by Mr. 
Russell, that if you introduce a detail that is so conspicuous it positively 
obscures all the rest, you must bring in the toga,.too, if you are going to 
bring in the will. 


’ 


Mrs. CARTER: I remember in the “ Rivals” Leland Powers always pro- 
duces a little piece of paper and reads from it when he is giving Mrs. Mal- 
aprop. Isn’t that the same? He gives us that example of his art. 

Mr. SILVERNAIL: Is that a parallel case? Is not that an impersona- 
tion of the whole play—hardly a recitation. I can see a distinction there 
especially with one so realistic as Mr. Powers. 

Mrs. CARTER: I don’t see why in the Lady Macbeth scene we are not 
attempting acting, as much so as Leland Powers in the “ Rivals.” We 
take the different characters the same as Mr. Powers does. 

Mr. Booru: It is the same old story between realism and idealism. We 
will never be able to fully settle it. I think it possible sometimes to bal- 
ance the two, just as is done in the Cyclorama of the Battle of Gettysburg. 
Those who have seen that know that the best part of it is the realism. We 
have the real ground near-by, front view which gradually merges into the 
canvas. I think there are times when we can combine the real and the 
ideal in the same way in our pictorial work, but not as a general thing. 

Miss BROWNING: This is a question of taste. Would it be proper to 
use a fan hung at the side, as is done by a prominent reader, to represent 
the appurtenances of the toilet? 

Miss WHEELER : I suppose it is a question of art rather than a question 
of taste. That would be the standpoint from which we are discussing it. 
Will some one reply to that? 
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Miss JUNKERMANN: It has always seemed ‘to me that the line between 
readers and actors could be very distinctly drawn by saying that the reader 
suggests, while the actor actually does or is the character. It seems to me 
that either by taking out a paper or reading a will in that way, or placing a 
chair on the platform and seating one’s self in that chair, we are departing 
from the idea of suggestion and going into the field of acting. I think 
reading should be suggesting rather than acting. 

Miss WHEELER: But when we are impersonating then we do depart, do 
we not, from the field of reading or reciting, and enter the field of acting 
to some extent? 

Miss MCMILLAN: I should like the question put before the convention, 


as to that little monologue of the Seamstress by Kate Douglas Wiggin. In 


that, there is the same thing of employing accessories to carry out the idea. 
I am sure there are very few of us but would agree that sitting down to a 
table and carrying out all the movements, impresses the idea of the seam- 
stress much more clearly, makes it much more amusing. ‘The use of the 
scissors, chair and table, thimble, and those little accessories are very sug- 
gestive, and I would like to know what the members of the convention 
think about that. To me it is very much improved by such movements and 
accessories, 

Miss GorMLEY: It seems to me that in such a monologue as the Village 
Seamstress, instead of using a sewing table, one can make the suggestion 
as real by using a lap-board, as seamstresses very often use that. I don’t 
mean using an actual lap-board, but make it suggestive. I also think that 
one cannot very well sew without sitting, so that it seems to me quite 
important one should sit. I don’t think a chair is really what would be 
called one of the properties. It seems to me that unless you dress for a 
character, you should not use properties. 

Miss SCHERMER: I wish to say in addition to what the last speaker said, 
that I have seen this Village Seamstress given by a young lady, who used 
no accessories except the chair, and she carried out every idea perfectly and 
clearly. 

Mrs. SERVEN: I think perhaps it is a matter of degree. Even where 
in a recitation an accessory should be used, it might not be permissible in 
reading the same selection. 

Miss WHEELER: We have wandered quite a little from the original ques- 
tion, and are really entering upon the work of the Interpretation Section. 
I think it would be better to take up the other questions before us. The 
original question was answered very promptly and decidedly. The next 
question is, “We are supposed to be teachers and exponents of the Art of 
Oratory and Public Speaking, yet in an experience covering seven conven- 
tions, | have found that addresses without notes have been a most noticeable 
exception. Why is this?” The question is open to the convention. 

Mrs. BisHop: May I ask if that refers to addresses from the platform? 
If so, I would say that I understood that we were not allowed to talk, but 
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we were obliged to give a paper. I just believe I could have made myself 
a little bit clearer if I had been allowed to talk. A paper isa great 
hindrance. 

Miss WHEELER: I think the only obligatiqn is the obligation of time. 
To my mind that is the evident answer to the question with regard to the 
platform addresses, that those who speak are limited as to time, and they 
are not always sure to get in the points they wish to unless they have the 
paper written out. I think that would probably explain it. ‘There may be 
other reasons. 

Mrs. BisHop: If that is so, isn’t the same objection to be made if we use 
our terms loosely? On our programme we say “A paper by so and so.” 
If an address is allowable, we ought to distinguish, and either say “ Paper” 
or “* Address.” 

Miss WHEELER: When the Literary Committee asks the members to 
take part, their Chairman is not always sure which they propose to give, 
and he asks them generally to furnish a paper, unless they signify something 
else. Sometimes an address is given in lieu of a paper, or if asked to give 
an address, courage fails, and they read a paper. It is a little difficult to 
tell a month beforehand how this will be. Are there any other reasons? 

Mr. CLARK: There is a very strong reason: When a person is asked to 


prepare a paper for a body of professionals, he is supposed to come and 


give a paper. Nobody can speak as well as he can write, with plenty of 
time to prepare a paper, and with plenty of time to choose his words, with 
plenty of time for exactitude of expression which is absolutely necessary in 
a paper which has to be presented within a limited amount of time, and 
intended for publication. You might just as well expect a great orator to 
come before a college convocation and exhaustively treat a scientific topic 
impromptu. A paper is a sign to your audience that you have given the 
matter very, very careful consideration. I don’t say that the person who 
speaks extempore has not given equal preparation, not for a moment; but 
1 do say that no matter though you be a teacher, orator or public speaker, 
it is no sign that you have that peculiar temperament which will enable you 
to come before an audience and express your best thoughts in the best way 
within a specified limit of time without preparation; therefore, and in spite 
of the fact that some of us are teachers of oratory and public speaking, it 
remains true that it is almost impossible to present one’s best self and to do 
justice to his audience otherwise than by a prepared paper. 

Mr. RussELL: I should like to say that a lawyer in my own parish in 
Connecticut told me he never listened to an extemporaneous discourse. I 
said “*Why?” “ Because I don’t think a man will stand to it. If he speaks 
from the impulse of the moment, spontaneously, I am not bound to give 
attention. If he has prepared himself carefully on his theme in black and 
white, and delivers it with the seriousness and gravity which pertain to the 
thought, taking in view all the surrounding circumstances, then I feel bound 
to listen to him; not otherwise.” A great deal of harm has been done 
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through fluency of expression. We have some who are very fluent with 
their words, some very ready with their thoughts; it is very seldom that we 
find the two combined in equal excellence. Certainly the spontaneous 
prompting of the moment does result in not only a loss of the thought at the 
time, but also in the impression that is made, through the wanderings of the 
thought while we are speaking, through our attempting to follow an impres- 
sion that perhaps we would not have caught while writing; but which is 
followed out at the expense of the main thought. 

PRESIDENT TRUEBLOOD: I think we should make a distinction between 
extemporaneous speaking and impromptu speaking. I think one may have 
made thorough preparation upon the theme of a discourse without fixing 
any set form of words, depending upon the moment for the language after 
having filled himself full of the thought. «I call that still extemporaneous 


speaking: but “impromptu” speaking is that in which there has been no 


opportunity for recent thought on the subject. 


Miss ALDRICH: Another question comes to my mind; If it is a question 
af time, what about the minister who is limited to a half-hour sermon? 
Shall he read his sermon? It seems to me he loses a great deal of his influ- 
ence by so doing. What about the lawyer who has about two hours in 
which to make his argument; shall he read his argument to the jury? 
Wouldn’t it lose all its effect thereby ? 

Mr. CLARK: The last speaker’s remarks do not quite apply. No min- 
ister is actually limited as we are, nor does he feel the necessity for limita- 
tion; nor is the lawyer bound by a watch. And in the second, place, no 
lawyer gets up to expound a new theory of voice culture, no minister gets 
up to expound a new theory of gesture; but we desire to be very exact. I 
care not how fluent a man may be, unless he has rare genius in finding 
words to express his ideas, he cannot get that exactitude of expression in 
speaking extempore in the sense in which Mr. Trueblood uses the word, 
that he can get in the quiet of his study carefully preparing his words. On 
an occasion of this kind, on stated fixed occasions, before scientific bodies, 
college commencements, and the like, every speaker should have at any 
rate a semblance of preparation as evidenced by the paper. 

Miss MCMILLAN: I should like to have Mr. Clark answer this question: 
Does he not think that an article may be written, then committed and 
delivered with more force and power? Does he think that after it has been 
carefully prepared and carefully written out, it loses in its power to recite 
it, as it were, without using the paper? I think that is what the question 
meant, if I understand it, whether we should have the paper in the hand, 
not whether we should get up and speak on the spur of the moment. 

Mr. CLARK: If he is a good reader, there ought to be no difference, or 
little difference, between his delivery from the platform of extempore matter » 
and prepared matter. He should go over it very definitely in advance, so 
that he can leave the paper; but if he is a good reader there ought to be no 
difference between his manner of delivery in the two instances, 
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Miss WHEELER: Allow the Chairman to close the discussion, unless 
there is something very special to add, as there are a number of other ques- 
tions. First: ‘What do you think would be an ideal two or three years’ 
course in elocution to be taught in a female college, the pupils ranging in 
age from fourteen to twenty?” That is open to the house. 

Mr. Ciark: If I may be allowed this one speech, I promise not to say 
another word. 

Miss WHEELER: You needn’t promise that. 

Mr. CLARK: I think if we start this question here, we are going to take 
up the remaining twenty-five minutes of our time. I therefore move that 
the Chairman select three or four of the questions presented, and let the 
convention decide which they will discuss. I am sure a question of this 
kind, while very valuable, would exclude every other discussion this 
morning. 

The motion was seconded and carried. 

The Chairman then read the above question and also the following: 

(2) “Will the following gentlemen give a brief outline of how they 
develop or teach oratory and extempore speech—Mr. Ross, Mr. Booth, Mr. 
Silvernail, Mr. Ingraham, Mr. Hawn?” 

(3) “How can we conquer the vitiated taste of the average audience?” 

(4) “What can we do to get elocution into the public schools?” 

On motion the house elected to consider question No. 3, and confine the 
discussion thereon to ten minutes. 

The Chair declared the question open to the convention. 

Mr. RussEL_: Mr. Werner, the Editor of the well-known magazine 
bearing his name, must have encountered all sorts of experiences. If he 
has anything that will help us in the decision of this matter, we should like 
to hear from him. 

The Chairman, Miss Wheeler, invited Mr. Werner to respond, but that 
gentleman asked to be excused. 

Mr. SILVERNAIL: I think charity ought to begin at home, and that this 
work must begin with us. We must cure a vitiated taste in ourselves, in 
our pupils, and in all those whom we may reach in public work. When 
the public generally become educated to an appreciation of good work, 


they will not cater very much to any other. There may not be a single 


individual in our country lyceum who does not yield to his own private 


eccentricities of speech; but see if they don’t appreciate good English from 
Sumner or Phillips. Put good work before them; educate their taste, so 
they will not appreciate that which will vitiate it. I believe that is one of 
the aims of this Association, to hold up to the public such an ideal that the 
public at last shall be educated to an appreciation of high things. 

On motion of Mrs. Irving, Question No, 2 was taken up. 

Mr. BoorH: The question includes two points: Please give a brief 
outline of the way in which you must teach oratory and extemporaneous 
speech. My work is cut and dried for me very largely. I have from 
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one hundred and fifty to two hundred pupils to make an impression 
upon during the year; hence you must know that that impression will be 
very faint—three classes in a theological seminary. All the work that I 
can have the students do is one hour a week. ‘That hour for the juniors I 
devote to voice work, the principles of voice production and the principles 
of emphasis—theory. I can get but very little practice except for illustra- 
tions, while illustrating the principles, trying to ground them in the correct 
theory of voice production and emphasis with the voice. The middle year 
I take the class once a week in Scripture and Hymn reading. I give 
chapters in Scripture reading upon narrative scripture, didactic scripture, 
prophetic and lyric-—taking those four divisions. I try to give principles, 
fundamental and distinctive principles for the reading of those different 
kinds of Scripture in class work. The senior year the bulk of the work is 
given to individual training, one hour in class work in illustrating the 
principles of gesture and action, the balance of the time being given to half 
hour readings individually with the seniors. All their time not occupied 
with the professors, is used in making a schedule for the year; then is the 
time when I have to apply the principles which I have tried to give them 
the theory of, in the other two years. I also have one written sermon; | 
hear that and call attention to pupils’ peculiarities; I have also one extem- 
poraneous sermon. It depends somewhat on the size of the class as to what 
other work we can get through in the year. All I can do then is to call 
attention to their peculiarities. I don’t drill them especially in extempora- 
neous work, but I try for the time I have with them to find out wherein they 
fail to suit the action to the word; and if I find their weakness or defect in 
doing this is in the physical action and gesture, I call their attention to 
principles which they need to understand, and define practice for them on 
those lines. If the defect in suiting the action to the words is in the nerve 
centers, as we call it, or the inner state—if the defect is there in the inner 
state, I give exercises that will stimulate them along the :proper lines for 
development there. That is in brief the course I have. I don’t do as I 
would if I could have their whole time. I do the best I can. 

Mr. Ross not being present, Mr. Silvernail was next called upon. 

MR. SILVERNAIL: It is impossible in three minutes to say what I would 
like. There is one thing I try to keep as far from as possible in my 
instruction—imitation—by simply basing the instruction entirely on princi- 
ples. I try to teach a man to speak by teaching him not to speak. I help 
him to talk. I take for granted that the work of respiratory control, the 
principles of gesture, etc., has been done mostly in lectures, and class 
exercises, that with the individuals I have, the ground work has been given; 
and I try to get them to talk. Even in his writing I try to help him to put 


his climax into his ink bottle, and then get it into his blood. I don’t 


know a better suggestion for the development of stress than that given by 


the old darky preacher, quoted by Mr. Russell of Syracuse some years ago. 
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“In the first place I am going to speakify; in the next place I am going to 
argufy, and then please God, I am going to get up the rousums,”’ 

The next thing is to teach them to develop responsiveness on the part of 
the audience, to enable them to kindle the audience as well as themselves 
into the climax. I believe most thoroughly in a principle laid down by 
Wendell Phillips to Moses True Brown. He said “I consider him a great 
orator who can utter reason without passion.”” ‘That summarizes the work; 
but to remove manifestly bad habits, make them talk, make them have 
something to say, we have a great deal of extemporaneous speaking, a great 
deal of amplification. Sometimes I have the pupil bring his Greek Testa- 
ment and translate at sight. I sympathize most heartily with what Mr. 
Clark said in regard to the development of extemporaneous speech. 

Mr. INGRAHAM: I have no course in extemporaneous speaking, but we 
have a course in oratory. The work begins with the study of the theory 
of respiration, voice and action, with drills—drills in all of those matters—I 
suppose what some people would call gymnastic drills for ease, etc. Others 
would call them gestural drills. Then for the more direct work in oratory 
and other practical platform work, the pupils are asked to bring short selec- 
tions which will occupy perhaps two minutes or three minutes in speaking, 
according to the size of the class and the time you have—selections which they 
make themselves, and the feeling of which appeals to them. They are asked to 
deliver these, and criticisms are made, both adverse and otherwise. Such 
criticisms as are of aid to the class are given before the class; others are 
given privately. Of course these are tempered so as to prevent utter dis- 
couragement of the pupil, or any bad effects of that kind. Then when the 
pupils become accustomed to this sort of thing, they are asked to produce 
matter of their own writing, short articles at first, which are submitted 
before hand; an later on longer articles. 

Miss WHEELER: Mr. Hawn is also asked to speak on this question, to 
give a brief outline of how he develops or teaches extempore speech. 

Mr. HAwn: My first idea is to develop voice, the vocal power of the 
student. It occurs to me that the power of the orator lies not in the man or the 
action, but in his vocal utterance. With nine-tenths of the pupils who come 
to this work, there is little or no vocal tone. I have not heard the other 
speakers; therefore before I touch upon oratory itself, I should have to try 
to outline a course of vocal exercises. 

Miss WHEELER: You have three minutes. 

Mr. HAwN: Three minutes only. The vocal exercise itself will consist 
in closed tones, finding the resonant cavity tone of the head; that is aside 
from all thought—simply getting the vocal utterance; after which comes 


diaphragmatic expulsion of tone, so frequently required; and then something 


in the form of a declamation, using for this form the oration of some master, 
no matter what. You will find that all the old school readers give us 
Rienzi’s Address to the Romans, a very valuable piece of declamation, show- 
ing the varying styles of delivery. I don’t believe in allowing him to get 
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up and deliver his own thought in his own way, without some standard being 
set. I don’t believe it is possible to get a man to stand on his feet and talk 
to his audience in a purely conversational tone and prepare him thus for 
oration. Oration is a distinct form of our art. It may not be the most 
valuable, but still a distinctive de, «ment of vocal utterance, and some 
example must be set. Frequently a man might have the thought thoroughly 
embodied in himself and fail to transfer it to his audience by a careless use 
of inflection. When aman is delivering an oration I stop him after a partic- 
ular clause and ask him what he means by that, ask him to explain it to me. 
I see that he has the thought. Then I deliver it to him in imitative style. 
I may more or less deliver in imitation, and when he has given his thought 
to me in his own way, I give it back to him in his own way, asking him if 
that is the meaning to be attached to his own lines. Frequently he will say 
it is not his meaning, and I point out that mechanically this kind of inflec- 
tion, such and such a sliding of the tone upward or downward, or stress 
of the voice, gives a meaning different from what he has attempted or 
intended. 

MR. SILVERNAIL: For the benefit of the younger teachers, and I am 
sure the older ones, I would say that I lay greater stress than upon any- 
thing else upon helping the best pupil to improve his best work, instead of 
confining myself to fault finding—helping the best pupil to improve his best 
work. 

Miss WHEELER: I would remind you that our morning hour to-morrow 
is devoted to a Question Box in the main session; and I should be glad to 
hand over to the Literary Committee any questions which you may have for 
answer at that time. I shall hand to that Committee a question which I 
omitted to read to you, viz: ‘*What standards of pronunciation shall the 
National Association of Elocutionists approve ?” 

I wish to thank the members of the Association most heartily for their 
very responsive work. I feel that they have assisted very greatly both 
myself and the other members of this Committee in forwarding the practical 
work of the convention. I think we have never had more animated, close 
and concise discussions. I thank you all very heartily. This closes the 
session for the morning. 


In a letter to Miss Cora M. Wheeler, expressing his regrets at his inability 
to attend the Convention, Mr. John W. Churchill, Professor of Oratory and 
Homiletics in Andover Seminary, Mass., wrote in high terms of approval of 
Miss Wheeler’s plan of criticism in her Section Work on Teaching, and we 
extract from his letter his idea of criticism: ‘‘My motto in criticism is 
‘Still pleased to praise but not afraid to blame.’ 

I find that the most sensitive spirit can bear criticism if given kindly, 


quietly, and with pure desire of benefitting the subject of criticism. Nine- 
tenths of criticisms is in the manner of giving it. Speak of all that needs 
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improving down to the smallest details, but quickly detect, appreciate and 
express pleasure in the slightest improvement. I never scold nor get impa- 
tient, however much I feel like it. An ounce of encouragement to a pound 
of criticism is a good mixture. A reasonable amount of ‘showing how’ is 


helpful to the student. 


‘True criticism is simply telling truth in the right spirit, and this implies 


the good as well as the positively imperfect.” 


SECTION IL--INTERPRETATION, 


S. H. CLARK, CHAIRMAN. 


HIGGINS HALL. 


TUESDAY, JUNE 27, 1899. 
Subject—To what extent is it artistic to reproduce the voca/ manner of a 


third person when the reader is (a) presenting a narrative in his own person 
and (4) personating? 


ILLUSTRATIONS. 
1. From Browning's “ Count Gismond.” 


** See! Gismond’s at the gate, in talk 
With his two boys: I can proceed. 

Well, at that moment, who should stalk 
Forth boldly-—to my face, indeed— 

But Gauthier? and he thundered ‘Stay!’ 

And all stayed. ‘ Bring no crowns, I say! 


*«* Bring torches! Wind the penance sheet 
About her! Let her cleave to right, 
Or lay herself before our feet! 
Shall she, who sinned with me at night, 
Unblushing, queen it in the day? 
For honor’s sake no crowns, I say!’”’ 


To what extent should the reader represent Count Gauthier? Does the 
same principle obtain whether the reader is a man or a woman? 
2. From Matthew Arnold’s “Sohrab and Rustum.” (Lines 345-362.) 


‘* But Rustum eyed askance the kneeling youth, 
And turned away and spake to his own soul: 
‘Ah me, I muse what this young fox may mean! 
False, wily, boastful, are these tartar boys. 

For if I now confess this thing he asks, 

And hide it not, but say: ‘‘ Rustum is here! ’”” 
He wii! not yield, indeed, nor quit our foes, 

But he will find some pretext not to fight, 

And praise my fame, and proffer courteous gifts, 
A belt or sword perhaps, and go his way; 
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And on a feast-tide, in Afrasiab’s hall, 
In Samarcand, he will arise and cry: 


1 


**T challenged, once, when the two armies campe 
Beside the Oxus, all the Persian lords 

To cope with me in single fight; but they 

Shrank. Only Rustum dared. Then he and I 
Changed gifts, and went on equal terms away 

So will he speak, perhaps while men applaud; 


hen were the chiefs of Iran shamed through me.’ ”’ 


Mr. CLARK: As Chairman of this Section, or Committee, Ladies and 
Gentlemen, I suppose you know that the Chairman is the Committee. It is 
remarkable how magnanimous the rest of the Committee are in resigning 
their rights and privileges. 

I say then, as Chairman of the Section, I thought of many questions that 
might with profit be discussed here; but this problem that we now have before 
us kept coming back again and again. I don’t hope to cover the whole ground, 
but I do believe that we can discover the fundamental principles that under- 
lie our diseussions of the next three days. We shall be perhaps, very much 
like the fly that gets onthe hub of awheel. It does not make much difference 
which particular spoke he lights on, so that he finally may get upon the hub. 
Any spoke leads to the hub; so with us, all avenues reach to truth. 

I think most of you know that I am of rather a contentious nature; but 
that spirit of contention arises out of my peculiar nature which always asks 


the whv, and refuses to be satisfied until it can find the answer to that 


“why.” Many phenomena whose explanation we relegate to what is called 
the inspiration of the moment, | believe are capable of a definite scientific 
solution, even in the most refined realm of esthetics and religion. 

The problem before us deals, roughly speaking, with this element,—what 
shall we do in reproducing events that are described as having taken place in 
the past?—-when one is reading the words of another, and that other is in 
his turn quoting something that still another has said—what shall.we do? 

Might I illustrate? 

Some years ago I went to one of our conventions, and as we came home 
we were discussing the story of Connor. WeallknowConnor, In that you 
are taking the part of the Captain of the vessel, who is telling to the broken- 
hearted husband what the wife said before she died. Here is Mr. Clark 
to make it concrete—telling his audience in the person of the doctor what 
the Irish wife gave as her message upon her death-bed to her husband. 
The discussion proceeded, and finally one gentleman said, “I have no 
doubt about it that you must reproduce events as they happened; that is, 
you must give the Irish woman’s voice.” All my nature revolted against 
that; and I said that was sacrilege. Now, how are vou going to decide this 
question? Is it a matter of taste, or individual judgment? Can we not by 


careful.study and analysis of this question arrive at some definite conclusions 


upon which to base a principle that shall be a distinct contribution to the 


art of expresssion? Let.us look at our programs and see what the subject 
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is: “To what extent is it artistic to reproduce the voca/ manner of a third 
person when the reader is (a) presenting a narrative in his own person, and 
(b) personating ?” 

I see very little necessity for the classifying into “a” and “b,” there 
being but little distinction. 

Let me relate a circumstance which occurred some years ago, by way of 
illustration, and then, to throw the matter open to the convention. 

Some years ago, as I was about to say, a lady read Count Gismond for 
me. She came to this passage: 


** See! Gismond’s at the gate, in talk 
With his two boys; I can proceed. 
Well, at that moment, who should stalk 
Forth boldly--to my face, indeed-- 
But Gauthier? and he thundered ‘ Stay!’ 
And all stayed,”” 


making the utmost effort to reproduce the voice and manner of Gauthier, a 


man. ‘That was ona definite principle. Is that right? or is it wrong? or 
is therea medium? And if there is, and it is right, why is it right? 

I believe thoroughly that Mr. Chapin, the Reverend gentleman of whom 
we were told this morning, may have been a great orator; but unless he 
knew why, he was destined at times to fail miserably. We must know 
when we do a thing right why it is right; and vice versa. 

I have the consent of the Committee to make this opening presentation 
to you. We shall now be glad to throw the matter open, and hope to get 
an opinion as to one phase of the subject. We asked nobody to take part 
in advance; we want everybody to take part now. 

Miss MANNHEIMER, of Cincinnati: It seems to me that one point in favor 
of not giving that vocal manner is that the audience will be thinking of the 
voice rather than of the thought that the reader is trying to bring out. That 
is my great objection in bringing or trying to bring the voice of somebody 
whose personality is so different prom my own. 

Mr. CLARK: Shall we confine our attention for the first part of our dis- 
cussion to this topic? Imagine it is a woman reading; if a man were to 
read it would change it slightly. I am going to try to keep every member, 
including the Chairman (Mr, Clark) to the one point. Miss Mannheimer 
has made a statement that she would object to it on the ground that it 
would call attention to the voice. Let us grant that. Might it not be per- 
fectly allowable to call the attention of the audience to the voice? if not, 
why not? 

Mr. H. G. HAwn: There is an interesting question there besides that, 
as to whether it was a woman delivering the poem or a man, as to the form 
which the rendition would take, whether it is personating, reading or recita- 
tion; it seems to me we accomplish nothing by discussing these questions 
unless we can in some way get the sentiment of this body, not simply per- 
sonal views upon the matter, After it has been discussed, I should like to 
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have a question of this sort put before the house, whether we as a body 
endorse or denounce the suggestion of the feeling of the male or female 
character by the reader or interpreter; or vice versa. If an impersonation is 
made of the poem, everything else is secondary to this woman’s personal 
feeling in the matter; but if she was at all human, from the very violence of 
her feeling she would inadvertantly before she knew it give a suggestion of 
the brusqueness and the coarseness of the insult with which Gauthier met 
her, and accused her. There would be a suggestion of that. 

Mr. CLARK: May I put that in the words of the Chairman, as I under- 
stand you? ‘The query is whether in giving this impersonation the speaker 
shoud deliver that with the feeling of the woman, that feeling being to 
someextent permeated by the manner in which Gauthier spoke? Have we 

¢ded, then, that far? May we now ask this question? “Ought we 

isjust a question for consideration—-Ought we to make clear what we 
mean #y taking on the peculiar look of the face, or expression of the eve 
this nét being a personation so far as it is a manifestation of a spiritual or 
emotional condition, but it is certainly a representation of the spiritual con- 
ditior Aising that word as Professor Corson does to mean the emotional 


statefof the individual. Now, I should like to ask whether this rendition 


shoal show the feelings of the woman then or now? 


Miss Zacuos: I think we confuse the distinction between personation 
and imitation; imitaton in this case should be lett out; but personation 
retained which refers to the state, the mental and spiritual state of the 
charqcter. What was the question? 

Mr. CLARK: Whether the emotion which we now present is that of the 
woman now-as she tells the story, many vears later, to her friend, or whether 
it is what her emotion was then that we are now to present. 

Miss ZACHOs: It is her emotion then filtered all through these years, 
which have changed and softened it, modified it; and she gives it not 
as the sharp bolt which struck her consciousness at the time; but she is 
now recounting i with all the softened influences of love, care and 
protection she has : nce experienced; so it is filtered through her present 
condition. 

Mr. CLARK: So it ts the atmosphere, the feeling of the speaker, be that 
yourself ar the character, at the moment of speaking that shall dominate 
everything. Keaching that conclusion, are we not ready, almost, now to 
vote upon this problem, whether we shall or not—or is there another ele- 
ment? How about the particular individual who is reciting it? That is 
so often rought up. Can we not tell him what to do? So often you say, 
** Mre@lark, you must allow for the idiosyncracies of people, for tempera- 
ment, for the stage of development.” How about that? Does that ente: 
into the problem? Mr. Ingraham, what do you think about that? Do you 
think that enters into the problem; if so, to what extent? 

Mr. INGRAHAM: Practically, yes; theoretically, no. That will influence 
more or less; but it seems to me the point we have in mind is, to geta 
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proper point of view, to get the proper emotional and mental point of view; 
then let that work itself out naturally. 

Mr. CLARK: I think that is a clear statement. While there may be 
limitations of individual temperament, nevertheless there is always ahead 
of us the realization of the poet's ideal. ‘There may be fifty different Ham- 
lets, but Shakespeare was not thinking of fifty. Ele has indicated but one. 
He will be the greatest Hamlet who can come nearest to grasping what 
Shakespeare’s conception was, as manifested in the lines. ‘That does not 
mean that each person shall give it in exactly the same way. ‘That is an 
impossibility; but Shakespeare has presented us with but one Hamlet. One 
does not show his great power by showing how widely he can differ from 
Edwin Booth. If Edwin Booth represents the character as Shakespeare 
intended it, then let us all fall down and worship that particular kind of an 
interpretation. 

Miss WHEELER: That may be true ideally. Yet he who is trying to 
express another person’s conception will not succeed; his interpretation 
will not be trne. Another person’s conception may be better; but it is not 
his. Another person’s face may be better; but it is not his. Another per- 
son’s manner and temperament may be better, but it is not his. He cannot 
assume it with success. When he does assume it, he is not true; therefore, 
he is not artistic. And if he is influenced too much away from his own 
temperament it will not be originality on his part. He will be trying to 
express his teacher’s conception, and he will be warped too far out of his 
own true development. My experience has been that if the pupil does not 
express himself, he expresses his teacher imperfectly. 

Mr. CLARK: Without leaving that question, without allowing ourselves 
to be led aside by this interesting point, will some one take up the problem 
as presented by Miss Wheeler as it applies to this particular line of work 
which we are discussing? That is to say, will the new point taken by 
Miss Wheeler, and well taken at any rate, affect the general ideal principle 
which we are trying to discover? ‘That is to say, let me make it concrete; 
supposing you decide, or the pupil decides that she will read Count Gis- 
mond, and has a conception differing widely from yours, it seems to me 
there is only one conclusion to arrive at; either the pupil’s conception is 
better than yours, and you must modify yours; or yours is better, and that 
the pupil must be allowed to read it incorrectly, or not at all, It seems to 
me there are no two choices in the matter of artistic interpretation. What 
one may do in class for practice is another thing; but I mean supposing 
we are to present Count Gismond for the public; now, what is your pupil to 
do, Miss Wheeler? 

Miss WHEELER: Who is to decide what is correct? Who is to say 
whether one actor’s version of Hamlet is better than another's? What is 
the authority to which we are all to bow, as to whether my version is better, 
or yours—the pupil’s or the teacher's? 

Mr. CLARK: I think I can give you an answer to that question that 
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will help you in arriving at a conclusion. What is the character is one 


point; what to do if the character is this, or that, is an entirely different 


question. I will grant you, you can take any conception you please of 
Count Gismond, or Countess Gismond; but after you do take that concep- 
tion, you must be true to certain definite principles. What are those princi- 
ples, is the point I wish to reach. 

Miss WHEELER: That makes it clear. 

Mr. CLARK: If youdo take that conception, what principle shall govern? 
We are not to discuss the relation between the teacher’s conception and 
that of the pupil. Granting the teacher's conception correct, what are we 
to do? Ll answer the other question by saying that the cultured common 
sense of the race is alone the final court of appeals. 

Mr. SILVERNAIL: Why did you walk over me awhile ago if that is the 
principle? If the cultured consent of the race is the final court of appeals, 
where is there such impertinence in appealing to the Highest, in wishing 
the help of the Holy Ghost? 

Mr. FLOWERS: Coming right back to the question, I think that we could 
probably agree so as to reach a vote upon how to formulate this particular 
conclusion; that is, in so far as we shall reproduce the vocal manner of the 
lady as she recites the story of her experience; but before we could vote 
upon that question, we should take into consideration not alone a single 
instance of this kind, but remember that there are thousands of different 
examples varying in degree, in which some other motive may predominate; 
and that in each instance it is necessary before we decide, to get the prope 
view-point; what is the object of the poem, and of the reader in repro 
ducing the poem. For instance, there are instances in which to reproduce 
the voice and manner would be the prime motive of the reciter; then, in 
order to arrive at a definite conclusion we must determine some leading 
principle, or set of principles always; and I think that would be dependent 
upon a cultivated judgment as to what is the rational and highest motive 
intended. Now, there are some principles which we already know; when 
the thought and not the manner is uppermost, then that method of render 
ing which would make the thought prominent is to be ussd; but when the 
manner is the chief thing, let attention to the manner predominate. If the 
production of manner and voice of the particular character would be 
repugnant to the individual impersonating and cause them a pang, or be 
odious to the listeners,-I am not speaking of recital at all,—then mere 
manner should be given less prominence. Between those two extremes of 
producing manner exactly, and not producing it at all, there are a thousand 
shades which are to be determined by the circumstances under which the 
piece is rendered and produced. 

Mr. CLARK: I think what Mr. Flowers says is very true; but he simply 
reinforces what we have already said. What we are after is the principle. 
In the opinion of the Chair this particular illustration stands for thousands 


of examples which Mr. Flowers has in mind; in other words, this is a 
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typical case, and the procedure of many of us—I speak of my own past— 
has been that the minute it comes to a personation, that is, a personation 
within a personation, there is almost invariably an opportunity for the 
thoughtless and careless student to say something and do something by 
which to show that he has received elocutionary training as distinguished 
from that reader who has not received any. It is the same way as to des- 
criptive gesture, which takes all responsibility off his mind and allows him 
to imitate the action described; those in ninety-nine cases out of a hundred, 
1 think are the very gestures that are absolutely unnecessary. 

Let me now try to summarize the attitude of the man and of the audi- 
ence. . It is the function of the reader to manifest the condition of the mind 
of the speaker at the moment, that is, the all-inclusive, all-enveloping 
atmosphere; and anything that tends to disillusionize the audience, as in- 
cluded under Miss Manuheimer’s criticism, anything by way of fictitious 
voice work, all gesture work that might take away from the minds of the 
audience the mood of the character presented, that is bad art; and we will 
not allow anybody to tell us that it is not. It is bad art; because art 
essentially must present that which is a unit; anything which is destructive 
of that unity is consequently unpleasurable, consequently unesthetic. 

The dominating motive is the feeling of the speaker at the moment. We 
should endeavor, then, to find out what that speaker would have felt at 
that moment; and in so far as we are inspired, either through intellectual 
analysis, or through gifts of nature, to understand how that character felt, 
will we be enabled to interpret how that character would feel when telling 
to another character the words of a third character that had insulted her. 
Let me go one step further; let me take this problem: supposing as this 
Countess Gismond speaks, that she feels again the terrible anguish of that 
moment when her honor was attacked-—‘‘ To my face, indeed—-but Gau- 
thier? And he thundered, ‘Stay’” (Illustrating). ‘That is one way of 
giving it, where the past moment becomes so-real that it becomes the 
present; that is one possible interpretation. Or, another way, (Illustrating 
same passage), There is the other extreme. In the first case, almost a 
literal representation of the manner of Gauthier; in the second place, an 
elimination of how and what Gauthier said; but only there remains the 
terrible anguish of mind, as she recalls what the result of that first word 
was, in that past moment. ‘There are the two extremes, It is again not a 
matter of taste; it is here a matter of judgment, as to the use of that taste, 
It is not, “ Well, that is the way I felt it.” The question is, how would the 
Countess Gismond be likely to have felt it? If you agree there will be two 


possible ways of feeling it, can we be consistent ineach way? The problem, 


I think you will find, is not nearly so difficult as it seems; for those thousands 
of illustrations can be brought down to a few very definite principles. 

Mr. Ross: I don’t think I can make the point any clearer than it has 
been already made. I think I agree with what has been said with reference 
to the representation of the character in consonance with the time and 
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circumstances. Now, in connection with that phase of the interpretation, 
all the circumstances are to be taken into consideration; and the reader or 
speaker places himself under those circumstances, reflecting, or at least sug- 
gesting the thought and feeling of the writer or speaker quoted. This is 
the general rule which I think should govern, modified of course by other 
circumstances, such as the requirements of the proprieties, whether it is 
allowable to be given so. It might antagonize the ‘eternal fitness of 
things,” or be revolting to the audience. We know that upon the stage and 


platform concessions must, at times, be made to art, and that literalization 


is not permissible nor desirable. I trust we all understand and appreciate 


this point. 

Mr. SILVERNAIL: The delightful way in which Mr. Clark has put that 
matter, I think we should all approve, in the matter of putting the judgment 
at the moment of utterance. 2 

Here is a question growing out of that which I think is pertinent. We 
are discussing the matter of imitation; we may be imitators of ourselves, of 
what we do in former moments, and desire to reproduce that, It seems to 
me that the preparation for a presentation before an audience is in progress 
in interpretation. We study the thing, come to the conclusion that we 
ought to take a given conception, which we have arrived at either by the 
aid of a teacher or by our own study. We drill on it; we go over it in our 
mind; we think we must keep to that; we perfect ourselves in it; we go 
to-morrow over the same ground, and we finally give it. We may be 
imitating ourselves of yesterday, or a week, or two weeks ago. We give 
before the audience, then, an imitation of ourselves; which I think is just as 
pernicious as an imitation of anybody else. My feeling*is that study of the 
text is only preliminary study for the utterance of something when the time 
shall come bye and bye for that utterance. I regard the words of a poem 
as only raw material with which to make that utterance when the utterance 
is given. I don’t believe that Booth, Salvini, or any other actor, ever gave 
the idea of Shakespeare. If Shakespeare would rise to-day from his grave, 
and listen to the actors who represent his piays, he would say, he could 
not understand why he was on the boards and not on the shelves. Those 
gifted actors have sounded the heights and depths of emotional interpreta- 
tion of the plays of Shakespeare, and created parts which he himself never 
had any conception of when he put the lines on paper. I don’t believe 
that Shakespeare is the author of the Hamlet presented today. That which 
is presented may be better, or it may be worse than the original conception; 
but I believe that the actor who tries to reproduce Shakespeare, instead of 
trying to produce the Hamlet which Shakespeare gives him the raw 
material of, makes a mistake. . 

Mrs. KuNZ—-BAKER: It seems to me. impossible that we should decide 
elefinitely what is the one best interpretation of a poem; because here are 
all these minds, each having his own right of interpretation; but important 


for us as artists is the question of presenting a poem as a consistent unity. 
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You take half a dozen painters all in the front ranks of the art, and 
recognized so by the world; set them down before a bit of landscape; they 
take their tubes of color, and mix them. One man will paint that picture 
in a very high key, plenty of yellow and red. He sees it that way. He 
keeps the whole picture harmonious, true to his idea throughout. Another 
man, of a different temperament, paints the same thing under the same 
light, at the same time, with the same atmospheric conditions, and produces 
an entirely different canvas; but if he is a great artist he has kept that har- 
monious whole, unity. And it is the same with the interpretation of a poem. 

It seems to me that we often create confusion by saying that we produce, 
or we express, a poem, putting into it the emotions of the speaker. Which 
speaker? The speaker on the platform, or the Countess, in this case? 

And one point I have net heard touched upon this morning, it seems to 
me a very important one, is to decide first of all what kind of a woman is 
the Countess. That would determine the manner of her giving it, it seems 
to me as definitely and more so than the matter of whether it is a man or a 
woman speaking; because if it were some New England woman, of 
Puritanical tendencies, with all the influences of her early training, although 
telling her experience under otherwise exactly the same conditions, she 
would have a very different manner of doing so from the manner of a 
woman of an excitable and emotional temperament, such as_ Italian 
woman, ‘The best artistic temperament is the most versatile, that tempera- 
ment which can lend itself most readily to the character under consideration; 
and so, it seems to me, after all, the very simple question, whether it is a 
man or a woman speaking, is no more important than to decide what kind 
of a man, or what kjnd of a woman is it who is speaking. 

Mr. CLARK: If I understand the last speaker, her meaning is that we 
must determine what kind of a character it is that we are to personate; that 
it is not so much what we think, but that we have an artistic insight into 
the kind of character presented; which is very true; and it is not for us— 
except to lay that down as one element that must be taken into considera- 
tion, it is not for us to decide how we shall discover that. That is a matter 
of interpretation; but having discovered it we come back to our principle. 

Granted that the person is a very phlegmatic character, in all probability 
she would say: (Illustrating). But you are still true to the character which 
the mind has conceived. You are not bringing before the audience a series 
of characters as if it were a play; you are still true to your central characters 
through which the other characters shine out dimly. Isn’t that the idea? 
that it makes no difference what your impersonation may be; you must be 
true to that, and not try to personate each character separately. (Mr. Clark 
then referred to the second illustration, from Matthew Arnold’s ‘ Sohrab 
and Rustum,” as illustrating the same principle.) 

Mrs. Louise J. MANNING: You have answered the question I had in 
mind, I thought we were traveling away from the point as to whether or 


pot in that instance we should in reading and giving the thought or idea 
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expressed by this text, give it as having occurred in the past, or bring the 
thought and idea right in the present; I thought that was the subject; and 
it has not been decided. 

Mr. CLARK: We have decided it was to be represented as if the speaker 
were speaking now, and the past would affect the present in varying degrees; 
with one temperament the past would come up very vividly,-—StTay! (Illus- 
trating), just like a child comes in and says, “Oh! I just heard a man 
outside, crying ‘CHARCOAL! CHARCOAL!” and another day he said, “I 
heard a man out in the street crying, ‘Charcoal! Charcoal!’ and I went to 
him and asked him whether he wanted to sell me charcoal, etc.” It is a 
question of logical acumen as to which is the dominant motive. 

Miss ZACHOs: There is one very vital difference in the two illustrations; 
one is objective; the Countess is speaking of some one else. ‘The other 
illustration is subjective, and in the form of a soliloquy. 

Mr. CLARK: I know there are many of you who have made a careful 
study of this theme; and I should like to have your views. | don’t want to 
interpose my own views, only so far as I shall try to express the speaker's 
thought, just carry along the trend of thought, definitely. 


Mr. SILVERNAIL: Was the whole of the thought, of her idea, adequately 


expressed in speech? 

Mr, CLARK: Probably not. 

Mr. SILVERNAIL: What is Rustum trving to say here? He is confessing 
love tor his son? 

Mr. CLARK: Not in this particular speech. 

Mr. SILVERNAIL: Isn't there a yearning, a drawing towards the boy? 
wish | knew the 

Mr. CLARK: Not in this particular speech. 

MR, SILVERNAIL: Well, we will eliminate that, then. Is it entirely from 
a selfish point of view, that he is trying to make me believe he is my son; 
is it a ruse on his part? If I thought he was my son, I would take one view. 
If he is not my son, I take another view. It seems to me it is only a con- 
flict in Rustum’s mind here. 

Mr. Russe: It has limitations. Something has been said about using 
the actual expression, and how painful it was to hear a woman reaching for 
a voice that she could not compass. In hearing Fannie Kendal read, the 
great histrionic reader of this country in her day, a painful impression was 
always present of the too literal imitation of a male voice. She had no 
action; she was seated always when she read; and the expression was 
through the voice; and the voice was so strong and powerful sometimes 
that it was fairly offensive; it destroyed the conception of the character in 
the listener; because you were so occupied with the wonder of that sound! 
In her Henry V. there was something so kingly in her bearing, that you 
were more prepared to expect a voice; but the voice was so manly that you 
were struck with the wonder of it, and the thought was, “Can this be a 


woman?” 


eration law she fe 
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Mr. CLARK: What shall we do with the words attributed by Rustum to 
Sohrab? We must first determine the degree of feeling; and that is a mat- 
ter of genius, of artistic temperament, of spiritual experience, guided, of 
course, by careful analysis of the text. It could not have been such and 


such an emotion, because he said so and so; it could not have been that, 
because he said this other; etc. But having thus carefully studied the text, 
it then becomes largely a matter of the individual as to the amount and 


quality of this feeling, when he, as here expressed, “* turned away and spake 
to his own soul.” He is debating two sides of a question, as brought out 
by Mr. Silvernail, one of which would be presented in imagination by a 
third partv; under those circumstances how much would he actually imitate, 
or suggest, of that other party? ‘The question turns on the rendering of 
the lines: “I challenged, once, when the two armies camped, etc.” 1 
have seen speakers reading these lines give them thus: [| Illustrating. ] 
There are thousands of possibilities that present themselves if you allow 
yourself to get away from the right one. Would a man deeply musing 
upon this question be apt to say: [Illustrating same passage. | 

Mrs. DE VoL: We are brought back to the first question, as to whether 
it is to be given with the feeling of the speaker at the time. 

Mr. CLARK: Modited by the memories awakened of the manner in 
which the words were spoken in the past. Suppose a person has spoken 


very angrily to you, and you tell another the circumstances; you say, such a 


person was very angry with me, and said, “Mr. Clark, you better not 
come to my house any more; I don't like your way of doing business.”’ 
In other words, you dwell on that occurrence, and you breathe again some of 
its atmosphere. It is the function of the artist to reprepresent the recur- 
rence of the feeling of the past according to its vividness at the present; 


it is for him to determine how vivid it ought to be. 

Mr. SILVERNAIL: In the selection given from “ Sohrab and Rustum,” 
Rustum certainly here cannot be intending to imitate Sohrab. Naturally 
he would express it in this way: | TIllustrating.] I suppose he is represent- 
ing the feeling which he would himself experience. 

Mr. CLARK: Rustum is musing with the imaginary voice of Sohrab; 
floating through it always is the reflection of the voice of Sohrab, to 
impress upon the audience the effect of that voice upon the imagination of 
Rustum. ‘That takes it out of the realm of taste, and brings it down just 

* to this present point of discussion. 
Mr. SILVERNAIL: Isn’t this whole matter an aside? 
Mr. CLarK: The question is, what to do in the midst of the “ aside’? 


SECTION I].—INTERPRETATION, 


S. H. CLARK, CHAIRMAN, 


HIGGINS HALL. 


WEDNESDAY, JUNE 28, 1899—12:00 to 1:00 P. M. 


Subject—lIn the reading of description, to what extent may one render as 


present what is described as having taken place in the fas¢? 


ILLUSTRATIONS. 


I. From Matthew Arnold’s “Sohrab and Rustum.” (Lines 514 
** Then Rustum raised his head; his dreadful eyes 
Glared, and he shook on high his menacing spear, 
And shouted, ‘Rustum!’ Sohrab heard that shout, 
And shrank amazed, Back he recoiled one step, 
And scanned with blinking eyes the advancing form; 
And then he stood bewildered, and he dropped 
His covering shield--and the spear pierced his side. 
He reeled, and staggering back, sank to the ground; 
And then the gloom dispersed, and the wind fell, 
And the bright sun broke forth, and melted all 
The cloud; and the two armies saw the pair-- 
Saw Rustum standing safe upon his feet, 
And Sohrab, wounded, on the bloody sand.”’ 
2. From Owen Meredith’s “ Aux Italiens.” 
‘* It smelt so faint, and it smelt so sweet, 
It made me creep, and it made me cold! 
Like the scent that steals from the crumbling sheet 
When a mummy is half unrolled. 


‘*And I turned and looked—-she was sitting there 
In a dim box over the stage, and drest 

In that muslin dress, with that full, soft hair, 
And that jasmine in her breast ! 

* * * z * * 

‘* But oh, the smell of that jasmine flower! 

And oh, that music! and oh, the way 

That voice rang out from the donjon tower 
‘ Non ti scordar di me, 
Non ti scordar di me!’”’ 
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From “ Julius Cesar,” Act L., Scene 2. 
Cassius. I know that virtue to be in you, Brutus, 
As well I do know your outward favor. 
Well, honor is the subject of my story. 
I can not tell what you and other men 
Think of this life; but for my single self, 
I had as lief not be as live to be 
In awe of such a thing as I myself. 
I was born free as Caesar; so were you. 


We both have fed as well, and we can both 
Endure the winter’s cold as well as he; 

For once, upon a raw and gusty day, 

The troubled Tiber chafing with her shores, 
Ceesar said to me: ‘ Darest thou, Cassius, now 
Leap in with me into this angry flood, 

And swim to yonder point?’ Upon the word, 
Accoutered as I was, I plunged in, 

And bade him follow; so, indeed, he did. 

‘The torrent roared, and we did buffet it 

With lusty sinews, throwing it aside 


And stemming it with hearts of controversy; 
But, ere we could arrive the point proposed, 
Cesar cried, ‘ Help me, Cassius, or I] sink!’ 
I, as A2neas, our great ancestor, 
Did from the flames of Troy upon his shoulder 
The old Anchises bear, so from the waves of Tiber 
Did I the tired Czsar.’’ 
4. From Longfellow’s * King Robert of Sicily.” 
(a) ‘* He beckoned to King Robert to draw nigher, 
And with a gesture bade the rest retire,” 
(d) ** z j Then bowing down his head, 
King Robert crossed both hands upon his breast, 
And meekly answered him; ‘ Thou knowest best! "' 
5. From Tennyson's “Charge of the Light Brigade.” 
‘* Flashed all their sabres bare, 

Flashed as they turned in air, 

Sabring the gunners there, 

Charging an army, while 

All the world wonder’d; 

Plunged in the battery-smoke, 

Right through the line they broke; 

Cossack and Russian 

Reeled from the sabre-stroke 

Shattered and sundered,”’ 


CHAIRMAN CLARK: The work of the present Section, or rather the work 
of the present meeting, as I consider it, does not differ, except somewhat in 
degree, from the work that occupied our attention yesterday; simply 
another aspect of the same subject; and if the Chairman may venture an 
opinion, the same principles obtain in this discussion as in the discussion of 
yesterday. ‘The work this morning is the discussion ‘of the following 


problem: “In the reading of description, to what extent may one render 
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as present what is described as having taken place in the fast?" Before 
that was put into print I discussed it with a great many interesed in 
expression, as to whether that was the best wording; perhaps it is not; at 
any rate, let us lay aside minor details, because I think that we understand 
what the drift of that statement is. To illustrate: perhaps the lines from 
Owen Meredith's “ Aux Italiens”’ are more familiar than the lines from 
“Sohrab and Rustum.” Is it proper to say, in reading 
** And I turned and looked--she was sitting there 
In a dim box over the stage, and drest 
In that muslin dress, with that full, soft hair, 
And that jasmine in her breast !"" ? 
(Illustrating manner of delivery). That is represeftting as present virtually, 
saying to your audience—“I see that now distinctly before me!’ Your 
personalities as members of the audience have disappeared. I don’t know 
anything about you. Iam so carried away by this vision out of the past 
that I represent myself just as I was when the event took place described. 
Or, again, taking the ‘Charge of the Light Brigade,” 
‘** Flashed all their sabres bare, 
Flashed as they turned in air, 
Sabring the gunners there,”’ etc, 
(Again illustrating manner of delivery,) and, coming to the close, 


“* Right through the line they broke; 
Cossack and Russian 
Reeled from the sabre-stroke 
Shattered and sundered,”’ 

There is no difference, it seems to the Chairman, in principle between 
those two illustrations from Owen Meredith and Tennyson; there would be 
no difference, it seems to me, if the lines had read: ‘“‘ The man, carried 
away by his passions, sank to his knees in the presence of the General.” 

I am simply stating the question as it is understood by the members of 


this Committee. Let us, then, throw open to the meeting the discussion, in 


the hope that we may reach as clear a conception as we reached yesterday, 


and perhaps go further. 

Any of the examples may be discussed. Let us have your judgment. 

Mr. TRUEBLOOD: It seems to me that that is one of the points that has 
given us as a profession more trouble than anything else, and that has put 
us in a false light before the people. The tendency on the part of young 
students is totry and literalize everything. You may remember to have seen 
a picture in Werner’s Magazine some years ago of “Cannon to right of 
them; cannon to left of them; cannon in front of them; volleyed and 
thundered,” and a man in a dress suit, literalizing everything, putting a 
little cannon to the right of him, a little cannon to the left of him, and 
another one in front of him, and so on! 

It seems to me that we have a right to locate these things as we want; if 


we choose to talk of the people we are describing, as in front of us here, 
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dashing down across the valley, we can say of them: “Flashed all their 
sabres bare!” away out yonder, I as a spectator of that which I describe do 
not need to draw my own sabre; the description does not require that of 
me; it says, “ Flashed all their sabres bare’’—out yonder—* flashed as they 


, 


turned in air;” then, “ Sabring the gunners there;”-—not taking the cannon 
yourself, but watching the people out there taking the cannon (Indicating 
direction from speaker). It is pleasanter to stand off anywhere, and watch 
others take the cannon, much pleasanter than it is to be one of those “Six 
Hundred” charging that army up the hill “into the very jaws of death.” It 
seems to me this matter can be placed easily before the audience without 
having to do the things you talk about. If we follow that plan, there comes 
a time when you must face a situation such as is involved in the lines: 


‘*Flashing his falchion from his side, 


He in the dust sat down !”’ 


You are not going to carry that out! (lLaughter.) How are you to do 
when you describe a man turning a somersault? If you want to make that 
vivid is there not a movement that will sufficiently suggest that to an intel- 
ligent audience, without having to go through the process? 

It seems to me these are pertinent questions, which ought to be definitely 
worked out when we come to this matter of description. We can indicate 
things without doing them; the line is quite sharply drawn between the 
doing and indicating. 

Mr. Ross: In regard to the matter just referred to, I think the whole 
thing might be fixed satisfactorily in our minds if we would follow this rule: 
that physical expression should be suggestive, and not imitative. I think 
we mostly agree upon this point. ‘The suggestiveness increases in the 
expression of objective thought, and in proportion to its earnestness. As 
the speaker becomes more and more earnest, and lives more nearly in the 
thought that he is expressing, or the picture that he is describing, the more 
will he act out the thought, and the stronger the suggestiveness, but not to 
the extent of imitation. In the second selection: ‘‘And I turned and 


looked—-she was sitting there,” I think the voice should do the whole of 
that, except, perhaps, a glance, on “there.” The look is merely suggestive. 
And then the lines following should be repeated with largely subjective 
voice, as though the speaker was living over again in thought what he was 
describing. 

Mr. CLARK: May I attempt one suggestion? Let us try as far as possi- 
ble to confine ourselves to the “reading of description of that which has 
occurred in the past,—not to what extent we shall literalize gesture, because 
that will take us into a very wide field.” It seems to me, if the words be, 
“putting his hand into his pocket,” that one would be perfectly justified in 
suiting the action to the word, if the sentence continued, “this way.” Let 
us confine ourselves to the discussion of that which has occurred in the past; 
that is the main point. Is suggestion at all permissible? I should like Miss 
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Bruot to take up that question. Mr. Trueblood has said he saw no neces 
sity for actually drawing the sabre. Now, is suggestion permissible there, 
and under what conditions? 

Miss Bruor: | don’t know that I can answer the question just asked, 


or speak to the point. I believe we all agree that suggestive action is all 


that is necessary in general description; but | do believe there are times 
when the dramatic action is so great, and the construction so climacteric that 
we are justified in personating and making present——bringing to the present, 
the past. 

Mr. CLARK: Will Miss Bruot take from these illustrations one passage, 
to show us just what she means? 
Miss Bruot: I would take the first illustration: 


‘“* Then Rustum raised his head: his dreadful eyes 
Glared, and he shook on high his menacing spear, 


And shouted, ‘ RUSTUM? 


(Illustrating in attitude.) 

Mr. CLARK: Would you go a step farther? 

A VoIcE: That is personating. 

Mr. CLARK: It was rather, raising his head on high, raising his spear. 
I think that will keep that straight. May | interpret what yousay? It was 
legitimate to say “He shook on high his menacing spear’’—(Illustrating.) 

Miss Bruor: Yes, sir,—keeping the attitude for a moment. 

Mr. CLARK: Can we define the circumstances under which that would 
be artistic, so that we can thereby eliminate those actions in which it would 
not be artistic ? 

Mr. PERRY: Sincerity! With that I might sit down. ‘That embraces 
all | have to say. I will illustrate: -tlenry Ward Beecher could act out 
the story of Christ at the well, and literally sit down on the settee on 
the platform. Why? Because the image of that whole scene had taken 
possession of him; he was sincere. If he hadn’t been sincere he would 
have been theatric; and that is the dividing line, as I take it. 

Mr. HAwn: If I may be allowed to make a personal allusion, the Chair- 
man gave us a text when he spoke a moment ago of a man putting his hand 
in his pocket, and illustrated the action. ‘There are times and places when 
you can suggest impersonation and still not enter into the personation. 

The passage from “Aux Italiens’’ is more than description. It is the 
expression of a man who had himself been through the experience described; 
therefore a lingering sensation of that experience will cling to the man 
through life, as he recalls it. He will, therefore, naturally enter more into 
the realization of it than were he simply a narrator. The whole thing is a 
matter of the direction of thought. If we can see anything dramatic in the 
prose poetry at all, surely we can dress it up by gesture. I stand for paucity 
of gesture rather than for an over-plus; but it occurs to me the amount of 


gesture would sometimes be dominated by the supposed intelligence, or 
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intellectual status of the audience, their ability to occasionally read between 
the lines. I remember once in my early days of costuming to read the lines 
of Richelieu; they took me for an old woman, and | had to do unusual 
things to make it appear that I was not personating an old woman. 1 think 
that ought to be brought into this discussion, that sometimes only gesture 
can make clear to the audience meanings which they fail to catch through 
vocal expression. 

Miss ALDRICH: Jt seems to me that in the first illustration, and the last 
one, and in that from Julius Caesar, there is something that proves to me 
that it depends upon whether impersonation follows the dramatic descrip- 
tion, as to whether you will do just what it says, or not. For instance, 
(Illustrating) 

‘* Then Rastum raised his head; his dreadful eyes 

Glared, and he shook on high his menacing spear, 

And shouted, ‘ RUSTUM?!’”’ 
There you must impersonate Rustum in the preceding lines, in order to get 
force necessary for the impersonation necessary on the word “ Rustum;” 
but in “ The Charge of the Light Brigade,’ 
“Shorab and Rustum,” a little further on, “ He reeled, and staggering back, 
sank to the ground,” etc., you cannot give that, from the mere fact that in 


and in this same selection from 


your reading and at the same time staggering back, it destroys the beauty 
of the lines entirely. You have to give that as though you the reader were 
communicating the thought to the audience; you are not impersonating it; 
therefore, you cannot picture that as if the past were absolutely present; 
but when you are reading to impersonate, it is not only admissible, but 
right; it ought to be done. 

Mr. CLARK: I should like to make a statement: suppose you say, “The 
man rushed headlong to the brink of the precipice, with arms flung above 
his head, and crying out ‘My Darling,’ plunged into the abyss!” (Laughter) 
May I be allowed a personal explanation? I believe you know me well 
enough to know what | am after is a principle, a truth. It was agreed by 
the members of our Committee that the Chairman should endeavor to lead, 
and to retain the discussion in one definite channel, trying to avoid, as far 
as possible doubt and obsucrity; and that wherever the Chairman did not 
quite catch the spirit of the speaker, he might reasonably presume that that 
speaker’s words might require additional explanation; therefore, he regards 
it as his privilege to allow the speaker to speak until the matter is thoroughly 
clear, and to try to clear up each speaker’s intention from point to point. 
Therefore, | throw out this suggestion. I should be glad to hear from Mr. 
Trueblood, and then from Miss Aldrich. 

Mr. TRUEBLOOD: Would Miss Aldrich make any difference in reading 
the passage from ‘“‘Sohrab and Rustum,” if the shout “Rustum” were 
omitted; that is the third line read in this way, “And shouted. Sohrab 
heard that shout,”? You could cut out the word “ Rustum” in that line. 

Mr. CLARK: We could say he shouted, without saying what. 
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Mr. TRUEBLOOD: We all appreciate that “‘Rustum” is an impersonation, 
direct, pure and simple; but I think .the descriptive part before it need not 
partake of an impersonation. You can describe that to me; I can describe 
it to you, in your own way, without personating Rustum at all. 

Mr. CLARK: I was objecting to Miss Aldrich’s statement that it was 


necessary. 
Miss ALDRICH: I said “ admissible.” 
Mr. CLARK: I was simply introducing an objection that Mr. Trueblood 


had stated in the abstract; I put it in the concrete. 

Miss ALDRICH: I didn’t say “necessary,” because it is not always neces- 
sary. 

Mr. CLARK: I think the most of us will agree that in the example I was 
giving, “ He rushed headlong,” etc., that nobody would attempt to illustrate 
that, from the very fact that your nerve centers are completely paralyzed by 
the thought of that plunge out into eternity. We want to get ata principle. 
In saying “ Rustum” at all, in personating that at all, what is it that the 
voice is saying? That the time has come when the father is going to raise 
his sword against his son, to pierce that son’s bosom with his sword! 

Mrs. BisHop: It seems to me that that phrase where you mentioned 
“nerve centers’ goes to the whole situation; that if in reading description 
the nerve centers are sufficiently stimulated to cause us to be in sympathy 
with the dramatic situation, so that our sympathies are strong enough to 
cause activities to be excited throughout the body, we will approach what 
might be called personation. You may say you are not to go to the degree 
of stimulation of the nerve centres. I would say that you cannot ever pro- 
duce such stimulation with an impassive face and limp arms. That would 
show whether there was direct stimulation of the emotional centers, or 
whether the gestural response was en masse, or in detail. ‘The en masse 
would be allowed; the detail, never. 

Mr. CLARK: I don’t quite grasp that. With a great many students in 
that description, to put up the spear would be wrong; it would be a lie, a 
pure imitation; but Mrs. Bishop’s idea is that if the whole body is made to 
respond to that situation we should never notice that the spear was raised 
on high. May I make one more suggestion, carrying it a little further? 
Supposing two men, one very sensitive, the other cold, phlegmatic; the 
sensitive man responds to every thought. (Gives selection, beginning 
“Then Rustum raised his head,” etc., through third line thereof.) I tried 
not to over-do it, so as not to lose my case by overstatement. Is there any 
principle by which we may determine how far one may artistically respond 
to these deliniations? Are we not on the verge of a possible discovery? 

Mr. BoorH: I think it depends absolutely upon your purpose in the 
passage, as you have illustrated very clearly. If you are going to give that 
passage that you gave—you explained it by prefacing it with the statement 
that he was about to pierce the heart of his son—if your purpose is to pro- 
duce that little effect of sadness, and preach a little sermon with it, rather 
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than to give us a little picture of the event, of course you will vary your 
reading. It all depends upon your purpose. You cannot lay down any 
absolute rule. 

Mr. CLARK: Have you not just laid down a rule? 

Mr. Bootu: Yes; but you cannot make uniform readings. 

Mrs. IRVING: I want to refer to the last selection,‘ The Charge of the 
Light Brigade.” When one considers the nature of that poem, that it is a 
military poem, it must be remembered that it contains dramatic situations. 
The greatest military poems, or those that thr#fl people most and are destined 
to live, are those that partake of the situation of war; and war is dramatic. 
When we consider a military poem, and take the most fitting opportunity to 
present it, it must be before a military audience. ‘That military audience 
understands the situation; for instance, I am not referring to this particular 
illustration now; but we will take one familiar to all of us, that is, Sheridan’s 
Ride. If Sheridan's Ride be recited to a military audience such as can be 
collected together ordinarily to-day, and given without any dramatic or 
military expression, it would fall flat—perfectly flat! I have seen it tried 
over and over again by good people, and people that understood recitation; 
but they didn’t understand military audiences, or military att.tudes of 
thought. You must respond to the thought of your audience; and when 
you recite a poem of that kind, you can make it successful in the audience 


to which you present it only so far as you awaken a response from that 
audience to that military situation. You must have a definite location, for 
one thing. That isdemanded. You must be true first of all to facts; your 
words must be true to satisfy; they must represent the situation perfectly, 
to satisfy. Then you must be true to that situation in all gesture, and in 


all expression. 

Miss WHEELER: If we have reached this point, as I understand we have, 
that this is a matter of degree, may not one test of the degree on the part 
of the audience be this: if our attention is called to the manner of doing, 
to what the person rendering is doing, it is wrong; it is carried too far. If, 
on the other hand, we forget the action of the person and only remember 
the scene, or the inspiration, it is permissible. 

Mr. CLARK: I should like to make one statement, in connection with 
what was brought out by Mrs, Irving; that what will be acceptable to one 
audience will be rejected by another. In Werner’s Magazine there was an 
interview some time ago, and it touched up the reading of a certain passage 
by acertain well-known actor. Exactly my experience with this actor was 
that of this interviewer and person interviewed. The reading of the pass- 
age was greeted with triumphant applause; and when you asked those who 
applauded what it was about, they did not know! I have no doubt whatso- 
ever that we can take an audience of military people, and read “ The 
Charge of the Light Brigade” in a manner that would be revolting to every 
artistic sensibility; and that audience would take-up that reciter upon their 
shoulders and carry him around the grounds. [Applause.] ‘This is not by 
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any means any reply to Mrs. Irving; it is simply a statement. Is there not 
an ideal to which we can lift our audience? 

Mrs. IRVING: I want to say just this one word: that in military audi- 
ences there are thinking people, as well as in any other audiences. 

Mr. CLARK: Nobody denies it. I was simply taking an extreme case. 

Mr. SILVERNAIL: I fancy it a great deal easier to lay down a dogmati 
principle than to make people conform to it. Our Chairman has sought to 
eliminate from the discussion an element that he injected into it by his 
illustration as to how far—if the Chairman will pardon me? 

Mr. CLARK: You may use the Chairman the same as any her material. 

Mr. SILVERNAIL: The Chairman in illustration of the in * The 
Charge of the Light Brigade,” **Cossack and Russian reeled, c., gracefully 
started back. 

Mr. CLARK: I stumbled accidentally! 

MR. SILVERNAIL: It seemed to be putting the whole thing into reality. 
It might be represented as taking place at the present time; it seemed to me 
not taking place. 

Mr. CLARK: It was not the Cossack who reeled. 

Mr. SILVERNAIL: It might be represented as taking place in the pres 
ent, yet, it seems to me, as not taking place here. Just so with the gesture 
when Sohrab reeled back. Sohrab was not there at all, and the reeling on 
the part of our worthy Chairman, in doing it, begs the question. It seems 
to me that makes impersonation a contradiction; the dramatic action, in so 
far as it does come in, ought not to be the counterpart of the words uttered. 
That in manv cases would be a contradiction. ‘Things may be described 
very clearly in words, yet with drmatic force. 1 saw that splendidly illus- 
trated in an address given by Mr. Hawn, of Springfield, Mass., in which he 
deseribed a forest fire, using it as an illustration of the awful effects of the 
“*higher criticism ”’, without any gesture, vet with dramatic action. He 
told about the guide getting up at 10 o'clock at night, and knocking the 
embers from his pipe, of the breeze coming up, and fanning those embers 
into flame, and of the resulting awful conflagration. ‘The description of 
the horrors of the situation was so vivid as to bring tears to the eyes of the 
whole audience. It was terribly moving when vou thought of the relation 
ship. Mr. Beecher has been referred to. He was both dramatic and ora 
torical. Mr. Beecher was once speaking of the superstitious reverence felt 
by some people for the church auditorium, and for the Bible. He said that 
the church building was no better than any other building, though to be 
sure there were many associations clustered about every church edifice. 


And so of the Bible, the book itself was no more sacred in its materials of 


aper and ink than any other book; and he went on to say that there are 
ap 1 ink tl y otl book 1} nt ont that tl 


people who, if by chance they should happen to sit down on the Bible 

would feel that they had committed the unpardonable sin. Mr. Beecher 

while delivering this sentence, having his Bible in hand laid it upon the large 

arm-chair on the side of the platform, and just as he said, “sit down on the 
17 
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Bible,” he actually, as if absent mindedly, sat down on the Book—actually 
went to the extreme of sitting on the Bible, and jumping up suddenly, as 
if greatly alarmed,—in that way. [Illustrating.] I could not help feeling 
that Mr. Beecher’s dramatic instincts sometimés betrayed him into that 
which marred the man. 

A Voice: Wasn’t that Talmage? 

Mr. SILVERNAIL: That was Beecher. 

Miss ZACHOsS: We were speaking a moment ago of getting at a law 
that shall govern these cases. Something was said about nerve centres; 
and that if properly excited they would respond. The excitation of the 
nerve centers, or tissues, or emotional power, must be guided by the intel- 
lectual power. We must have steam to run a machine, but an engineer 
who would pull out the throttle of his engine and let it run wild would soon 
come to wreck. You must have guiding power; therefore, there is danger 
with those nerve centers unless they are under control. Temperament is 
another point spoken of. An individual of one temperament will employ 
one kind of illustration; another, of a phlegmatic temperament, will use 
an entirely different illustration. ‘Temperament also must be under control, 
or it, too, will plunge the reader over the precipice of failure. 

MB. Soper: It seems to me that this should be governed by the degree 
of inspiration of the individual. If inspired to present a picture more 
vividly, he should be governed by good judgment; not do, as in the illus- 
tration given of sitting on the Bible; that was not good judgment. 

Mr. SILVERNAIL: In the illustration from “ Aux Italiens,” is it not 
entirely a matter of the present condition? 

Mr. CLARK: It is a general principle we are after. It is only accidental 
that we have these particular illustratidns. 

Mr. PERRY: I often have to remind pupils, and even myself, to let the 
author determine the action. In this case he places the scene right before 
us. The author has done the work of description sufficiently. Why should 
we do it?) We may reflect his work. 

Mr. CLARK: In other words, you would trust to the audience to get 
many of these pictures? 

Mr. PERRy: I am not trusting the audience. I am painting the picture 
on the canvas, in words and in tones; that canvas does not change its 
place. Here the author [Illustration from “Sohrab and Rustum”] has 
said that “he reeled” and staggered back. Why attempt to express that 
which is inexpressible? Never do useless work. The author has told what 
was done. Let us keep our directness; let us reflect our sincerity, so far as 
we have it. 

Mrs. BisHop: I would like some information along the line of Delsarte, 
in reference to the re-acting on the nerve centers. Miss Zachos referred to 
that as stimulating the emotions only; that we must bring the intellect into 
play. I supposed that in the intellect there were a few nerve centres, and 
in the will a few nerve centers as well as elsewhere. 
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Mr TRUEBLOOD: [ never knew we had any nerve centers until I had the 
rheumatism. Don’t let us talk about nerve centers if we can help it; 1 
don’t think it is necessary; it seems to me we can get along without it. 
What we want to consider is the intelleet; if you call that “ nerve centers,” 
all right. 

Mr. CLARK: It would be well to be up to date. Nobody would expect 
a ten year old child to talk about nerve centers; but when we are trying to 
get at definite principles as to the working of the mind, you must talk in 
terms employed by people who make a study of the mind a specialty. We 
are not going to determine what the mind is, what the will is, and what the 
rest of it is; those subjects are to be decided by Prof. James, Prof Baldwin, 
etc.; but if we want to know what the normal action of the body and mind 
is we go to a professional psychologist, as we would go to a professional 
metallurgist to learn the laws of steel, etc. It is useless to say we don't 
care about terms; if we don’t know about 
to discuss this problem. 

Mr. SULVERNAIL: Your audience may not know 
terms. 

Mr, CLARK: We must not get away from the 
discussion. We are diseussing the giv of 
speaking of nerve: centers, surely we are not so far away from e\ 
life that we cannot thereby be aided in reaching the conclusions we 

Miss WHEELER: When I spoke of the audience, I didn’t refer to wild 
and thoughtless enthusiasm; I simply think that that matter of the audience 
has been put aside too lightly. The response of the hearer is certainly an 
important test to be considered. Perhaps | had in my mind the sort of 
listeners we have here—-critical listeners. Of course, the more enlightened 
and cultured your listeners, the better is the test; but there can be no doubt 
that the response of the listener is a very important factor for us to consider, 
and is a very important test. That habit of regarding the audience with a 
sort of scorn—-perhaps that is too strong a word—but that way of speaking 
of it as if the audience didn’t amount to anything any way, I should depre- 
cate. I think we need to study our listeners as much as we study ourselves. 

Mk. PERRY: I suppose | am called on to answer that. Perhaps my 
statement needed some modification. I meant that the painter is so 
absorbed in his painting that he has no time to enter into a calculation of 
what Mr. or Mrs. So and So are going to determine about it. ‘The reader 


who is completely absorbed in the theme cannot stop to think what some- 


body’s opinion may be of the representation. The picture is before the 


audience, and while the response from them is of great value to the 
delineator, yet your attention is mainly on the painting itself. Of course, if 
you see that they like a certain color, you may give them red, for instance; 
but that is not what I mean. I mean that as we are absorbed in the work, our 
tones respond; we reflect what we feel, as we learn from Oliver Goldsmith, 


in the Deserted Village. You remember how the old grand-sire shoulders 
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crutch to show how fields were won, which it was perfectly proper for 
him to do, for he felt it. If we are sincere, our feelings may be trusted to 
reflect our sincerity, 

Miss WHEELER: I did not refer to anything that Mr. Perry said. I did 
not refer to the reader’s feelings before his audience. I thought we were 
trying to find here some test to base a theory upon, 

Mr. RussELL: Is not Mr. Soper’s suggestion true-——-That it depends upon 
the degree of vividness with which we are trying to present a narrative? 
It is perfectly natural for us under certain circumstances to make it vivid 
through voice; under other circumstances, to make it vivid through action; 
and sometimes by combining both. Now, for an illustration that has come 
to my mind since the discussion opened. An officer in the late War of the 
Rebellion was giving me a description of how he was shot at Roanoke 
Island. The bullet struck him in the arm. He said it spun him around 
like a top, and he fell. There was his action (Illustrating). It required 
action to represent it to me. Had he simply said it spun him around like a 
top, it wou'd not have produced upon me the effect which his action did, by 
that circular movement. After he had fallen on the field, he said, some 
soldiers from the other side came to pick him up; they said to him, “Who 
is your Colonel?” He replied, “Col. Russell, of the 8th Connecticut. 


. nae: Mevec® ‘ ® . . F 
Why do you ask? lhey replied, “ When he said ‘fix bayonets’ we knew 


they were fixed!” It was done with the voice. It was done with no 
action whatever that could represent that. If this Captain had endeavored 
to represent to me the act of fixing bayonets, the literalness of the action, 
would have destroved the effect entirely that was produced through the 
voice. 

In regard to dramatic and graphic effect, Mr. Beecher was graphic as 
well as dramatic. We know he was great in certain lines. This sermon 
on reverence referred to by Mr, Silvernail came with great force to me. 
You all know he had not a particle of it. He was not restrained by any 
laws of propriety at certain times. As he himself said, when he was 
criticised by friends, ministers, who said to him, ‘I wish you would not say 
so and so, Beecher,” he answered, “Oh, you take offense at that, do you? 
Oh, you don’t know what I didn’t say!” He had supposed that he had 
restrained himself. A most remarkable instance of dramatic effect was 
given at a political meeting, where he adapted himself to his audience. It 
was a discussion over free soil and he likened it to the Southern brother 
coming to his older brother of the North, and begging for more territory; 
he secured it; and then Beecher went on in a very graphic and earnest way 
to tell how the younger brother wanted still more soil for his peculiar 
institution; and the younger brother although put off for a time, he said, finally 
secured his object; and how does he take it, said Beecher? ‘Then he 
applied his thumb and finger to his nose, and wifh the other hand upon that, 
danced and pranced about the platform three or four times, while the hall 
thundered in applause! I should say that was graphic. 
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Miss GORMLEY: It seems to me there is a distinction in the selections 
here; in two of the selections the people giving the descriptions are giving 
their own experiences. It seems to me that where one is relating something 
that actually happened to themselves, they would naturally enter much 
more into the impersonation than if they were giving something that they 
merely saw others do. In the selection given yesterday as an illustration 
(from Count Gismond) we can get something from the text. ‘The author 
really tells us in most cases what is expected; as in this selection from Count 
Giomond. ‘This woman is giving her own experience; she actually lives 
over again the scene to such an extent that she says in lines just preceding 
the one quoted, “There, the old mist again blinds me!” She certainly 
lives it over again, and would thus tell it in a strong 

Mr. CLARK: There is no question as to how she would tell her experi- 
ence; the question is, as to how she would represent the anger of Gauthier. 
We will have to refer you to yesterday’s discussion as to the principle 
involved. There ig certainly one principle governing the reading of 
description dealing with our own thought, and a second principle govern- 
ing the reading of descriptions of the experience of others. 

I should like to put one other question, make one other suggestion. Mr. 
Perry spoke of the author’s doing the work. Would Mr. Perry, therefore, 
say that under no circumstances it was legitimate to use what might be 
called descriptive action in describing what has occurred in the past? If 
the author had said, “ Rustum raised his spear,” would you say that it was 
a violation of true art for the reader to respond, and with the whole body 
give the other side of the question all that it is entitled to? Would you say 
it is wrong to do that, inasmuch as the author had already done it? 

Mr. PERRY: I have tried to make myself clear, and give it up in despairg 
I started out with word “sincerity.” I might hear a story that would make 
me weep, and if I attempted to tell it to others it would be a farce. Why? 
Because the image has never been before my mind strongly enough to 
affect me in the degree that I could sincerely give forth a like impression to 
that I originally received. My effort then would be merely an imitation 
without force. Now, if I understand your question—I probably don’t. 

Mr. CLarkK: Would you consider it legitimate, sincere or not—would 


you consider it legitimate for a speaker to say ** Then Rustum raised his 


spear,” etc, (Illustrating manner.) 

Mr. Perry: In connection with the purpose of the selection that we 
have just had? 

Mr. CLARK: The particular selection from Matthew Arnold, “ Sohrab 
and Rustum,” or any anything else? 

Mr. Perry: Yes, sir; to a certain degree I would call it reflected in the | 
word, “ Rustum;”’ but the word “ Rustum” is not description. 

Mr. CLARK: (Again illustrating, as before.) Would you consider that 
right? 

Mr. PERRY: | would consider it to the degree I happened to feel at the 
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time; but I would keep my eye on that picture, where the canvas was 
located. Suppose I say, “See that mouse running there!” I don’t start to 
run as that mouse would run; that would be a farce. You would all laugh. 

Mr. CLARK: | wanted for my own sake to get that statement clear. Mr. 
Perry unquestionably stated that the author had done the describing; there- 
fore, | wanted to know whether it would be proper to have the reader 
supplement the description of the author, and to what extent? Prof. 
Corson says it is an insult to an intelligent audience to say, “I sawa 
circle,” and attempt to illustrate the statement. 

Mr. PERRY: You don’t see it. You see your end of it. 

Mr, CLARK: Or “there was a circle,” or “there is a circle.” Prof. 
Corson says in the use of the word ‘‘circle,” it would be an insult to an 
intelligent audience to show them by an action what that circle was. 

Mr. PERRY: Gestural description is perfectly legitimate, provided it is 
the outgrowth of sincere feeling at the time. If certain descriptive matter 
be given without action I have no quarrel with it. I don’t see how we can 
establish hard and fast rules. 

Mr, SILVERNAIL: It seems to me Seakespeare has summed it up as well 
as we can do it, when he says: “Suit the action to the word, the word to 
the action, with this special observance, that you o’erstep not the modesty 
of nature.” I think you would use it properly if you did not have that 


spear in your hand, After all, it is a matter of the personal equation; yet I 
think the distinction between oratorical conception and dramatic concep- 


tion enters into the problem. 

Mr. CLARK: I don’t think we have come as close together this morning 
as we did yesterday; and I think the reason is clear, that the subject is 
much broader. At the same time, you will bear in mind that the Committee 
has reserved all the hour to-morrow for discussion of both the problems that 
were discussed yesterday and to-day. 

There is just one hint the Chairman would like to throw out, one aspect 
that it seems to him has not been touched as fully as it might be; that is, the 
relation of the feeling of the speaker, whether he is speaking of his own 
experience, or the experience of another, must be carried into the equation; 
that it is not a matter of temperament nearly so much as many of us are 
inclined to believe. He simply hints that;—that it may not be quite so 
much a matter of temperament or responsiveness as some of us are inclined 
to believe. 

My own experience is this, as I see with many readers, especially young 
readers, there seems to be no general fundamental principle accepted by 
the profession at large, no ideal towards which we are striving in the matter 
of descriptive gesture. Can we not, therefore, to-morrow, after the discus- 
sion of the subject eliminate many things that we see are not pertinent, 
cannot we get a little closer to-morrow, at any rate learn just where we 
differ, in order that in a subsequent convention we may take this matter up 


again? 
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I believe thoroughly in Mr. Trueblood’s statement, that this is one of the 
most vital elements in expression, and that more than anything else it is 
because of errors in this regard that the profession is brought into disrepute. 
I believe that thoroughly; and, therefore, this if possible should be taken 
out of the realm of individual choice or temperament, and such a definite 


conclusion in regard to it be formulated as shall constitute another step in 


our advancement as a profession towards the goal of psychological knowl- 


edge. 


Adjourned. 


SECTION IL--INTERPRETATION, 


S. H. CLARK, CHAIRMAN, 


HIGGINS HALL. 


THURSDAY, JUNE 29, I899-——-12:00 TO 1:00 P. M, 


CHAIRMAN CLARK: The Chairman has endeavored to put into brief and 
tentative form what he considers to be a fair representation of our conclu- 
sions as far as reached. ‘These conclusions need not necessarily be 
absolute, even though we should agree upon the conclusion that we never 
could reach a conclusion. May I read what the Chairman has put into but 
tentative form, as I said, what he considers to be some of our conclusions 
something that we may agree upon and send out in our report as our 
opinion? As stated this morning, it gave me great pleasure that there was 
not one affirmative vote on the question: “Is it legitimate, is it artistic for a 
reader or reciter to have a piece of paper in his hand as he reads the letter 


” 


scene from Lady Macbeth? It is a fine thing to give out to the world— 
when some fine literary person takes offense at the work of a reader who 
has made such a mistake—for us to be able to say, that is exactly the thing 
upon which our profession has officially frowned. I will read then the first 
tentative conclusion: 

“In our opinion as a result of the discussion of the topic of Tuesday, June 
27, the reader should be more careful in using the words of a third person, 
about actually reproducing the manner of that person.” 

You notice that the statement is that he should be “more careful,” that 
he should not, as I said yesterday, pounce upon a quotation which is 
preceded by “in angry tones,” or “in a loving voice ’—should not pounce 
upon that regardless of the great ultimate law which must guide all art, the 
law of unity—that he must not pounce upon it as an opportunity for using 
anger or wrath, or elocutionary power generally. 

“Second: As a result of our discussion of Wednesdvy, June 28, the 
reader, in our opinion, should be more careful about using a very descriptive 
passage as an opportunity for gesture.” 

May I now read the third and longer conclusion: — | will be ready to re-reaa 


this at any time, 
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“It is artistic in so far as such production does not destroy the dominant 
he third person is 


introduced. In determining whether such reproduction will or will not 


mood, or feeling, or sentiment of the selection in which t 
destroy the dominant mood, it must be borne in mind, first, that all needless 
gesture and impersonation, even if appropriate, is inartistic, since they take 
the mind of the listener from the central idea to a detail; and second, 
certain selections are virtually short dramas, in which the description is of 
secondary importance, and in which consequently a relatively large amount 
of reproduction is not only permissible, but necessary.”—-May I illustrate, 

(leaving this resolution, so to speak). Suppose one is reading such a 


l!woman: “The 


passage as this, a colloquy between an old man and an ol 
old lady cried ‘Father!’” “Well, what is it?” “Father, 1 want to speak 


to you just a minute.” ‘Well, I cannot leave this work anyhow.” It is 


virtually a little drama or dialogue in which this connecting description is of 
secondary importance. ‘To go back again: “Therefore it is our opinion 
that in the first illustration (from Count Gismond) it would not be artistic 
because not true to life—for the reader to reproduce the vocal manner of 
Gauthier. ‘There would naturally be some anger in the tone of the 
Countess, as she recalled the past, but the anger would be expressed in het 
own voice of anger, not in a voice purposely assumed for the occasion. In the 
second selection the dominant mood would be that of musing, through which 
the boast of Sohrab would be made to appear but faintly.” In other words, 
Rustum would say—(illustrates selection from ‘“Sohrab and Rustum” 
beginning ‘Ah me, I muse what this young fox may mean!’) In endeavor- 
ing to impress upon the audience the thoughts that are running through the 
mind of Rustum, it is the effect upon Rustum of what Sohrab is supposed 
to be saying, that we would impress upon our audience. Let me state here 
that I don’t say that this is the solution of the problem; I believe it is, but I 
am not here to dogmatize. I merely say that that is what I mean by this 
resolution, as it may be termed. May I read these last two again? (Repeats 
the second and third clauses included in remarks above, and adds:) <A 
person carried away by the emotion of the moment would show that he was 
acting if he had mentality enough to stimulate his brain to reproduce the 
actual voice of a man. 

In order to bring this matter before the meeting, and in order that we 
may know at any rate where we differ—it is a grand thing to know just 
where your opponent stands—I will read the first conclusion again, also. 
“In our opinion, as a result of a discussion of the topic of Tuesday, June 
27, the reader should be more careful in using the words of a third person, 
about actually reproducing the actual manner of that person.” I put it 
this way for this reason: ‘The student comes across these quoted words 
and at once she says, How many teachers have quoted it to me!—“ Ah! it 
says there, he said it in an ‘angry tone;’ he said it in a ‘light tone,’ he said 


“ 


it ‘with uplifted hands.’” “Yes” is the answer, “but how do you feel now 


when you recall those angry tones? It may break your heart.” For 
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instance, a child says. ‘“‘My mother said to me with a voice ringing with 
anger, ‘My child, never do that!’ Oh! how I wish I had followed that 
advice.”” That is how she feels now, which determines the amount of 
reproduction of the voice of the speaker of the past. 

Are you ready to discuss that question? 

Mr. SILVERNAIL: I want to assent very cordially to the intent of the 
statement, but to my mind there is a slight ambiguity in the statement of 
the first two points, ‘“‘More careful” than what? More carefully than 
teachers usually, or more careful than we are? 

Mr. CLARK: Yes. 

Mr. SILVERNAIL: I think those two points are capable of amendment. 
Beyond that I assent most cordially to the statement. 

Mr. S. H. CLARK: We might change that to “should exercise more 
care.” We shall be glad to appoint a committee of two or three to present 
this in more formal shape to you to-morrow for your endorsement. Now 
don’t think that any one, or any one class is endeavoring to impress its 
views upon the profession. Is it right? that is the question. ‘“ ‘To what 
extent is it artistic to reproduce the vocal manner of a third person when 
the reader is presenting a narrative?”” ‘To show how practical this is: 


As Mr. Trueblood well said yesterday, there are hundreds of passages that 


read themselves, as we all know, hundreds of selections in one evening’s 
work about which we don’t have to puzzle our heads in order to determine 
the emphasis; but when the time comes, there is the crux; there is the 
dividing line between the artist and the artisan. We are reading Julius 
Caesar, for instance: 


*‘Caesar said tome: ‘Darest thou, Cassius, now 
Leap in with me into this angry flood, 


And swim to yonder point?’ 


(Illustrating). Is Cassius going to show his scorn of Caesar? Is Cassius 
angry as he recalls that point? Is there any way for determining that? 
Is that a matter of temperament; isthat a matter of intuition? I believe 
it isa matter of reason and our own experience. What would Cassius do; 
what kind of a man is Cassius, and what kind of a man is he to whom 
Cassius is speaking? Do you suppose Cassius would stop and cry “ Give 
me some drink, Titinius!’”” It seems to me Cassius is too much carried 
away by the passion of the moment to stop actually to personate. It 
would be with Cassius a hearing of the voice of Caesar of the past dimly 
or faintly flavoring the present moment. Caesar says, “Give me some 
drink, Titinius.” (Illustrating.) ‘The highest privilege of the reader is to 
make these vocal emotional comments, showing what it means to him, the 
reader, I make these illustrations in order that no one may say he has 
voted upon this question without knowing the intent of this so-called reso- 
lution. 

Mr. Perry: | rise for information. I have been scrutinizing this pro- 
gramme to see where we were to vote upon this at all, 
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Mr. CLARKE: It says at the beginning: “It is hoped that as a result 
of these conferences, the art section may be able to formulate definite 
principles, which formulation may prove to be a distinct contribution to the 
art of expression.” 

Mr. PERRY: This discussion is a contribution, as I am informed. 

Mr. CLARK: That may be. Mr. Perry may be perfectly right. We 
have no right to defeat one man by a majority and thereby make wrong 
right; but I do think we should have an expression of opinion, something 
to stand by. I should have no objection to saying that this was carried by 
a vote of fifty-one to fifty, for instance, and show the world that we are of 
divergent opinions. We have met for so many years that I think the time 
has arrived to derive from our meetings some of the main details. The 
statement Lread is very clear; but if you decide we shall not vote on it, 
why we shall simply pass on to further discussion. I should be very glad 
to have an expression of opinion from anybody. 

Miss ZACHOs: I move that this question be put to vote and then the 
majority shall be stated, the exact result of the vote, that it may be known 
to those not present. My motion is that this formulation be put to vote, and 
that the vote be recorded. 

Miss WHEELER: I would amend that by adding that the formulation be 
made by a committee, as the Chair mentioned, after due consideration, and 
that then it be presented to the house to-morrow morning for a vote. 

The amendment was seconded by Mr. Perry. 

Miss ZAcuHOs: I will withdraw my motion. 

CHAIRMAN CLARK: Will you name the number of the committee and by 
whom to be appointed ? 

Miss WHEELER: I will make it a committee of three. 

Mr. CLARK: To be appointed by the Chair ? 

Miss WHEELER: Yes. 

Mr. CLARK: The function of that committee is to be, it seems to me, a 
purely rhetorical one. It has no right to obtrude its opinion. 

Mr. PERRY: Before we vote upon this, it is most delicate ground upon 
which we walk. It seems to me that when artists vote upon principles, they 
are adventurous, to say the least. When a body of artists dictate, they are 
presumptuous possibly, Let us consider a moment, and in order that we 
may have time to so consider, I for myself would like to hear that resolution 
read which is the test case of the situation, for information. 

Mr. CLARK: I should be glad to respond to that, prefacing it with 
a brief statement. We are trying to do in a very feeble, humble way 
for elocution, what Ruskin and Hammerton have done for their arts. 
Ruskin tells us it is a great law, that where there is one dominant idea, 


everything else should be subordinate to it; he instances a picture of a 


beautiful countess, which shows upon her dress a magnificent stomacher— 


Mr. PERRY: I rise for an explanation and would ask to have the reso- 
I 


lution read. 
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Mr. CLARK: I am giving the information as the Chair sees fit, that is, if 
we have a right to make that in tentative form, Now, says Ruskin, if the 
attention of the spectator is directed to that delicate tracery, the attention 
will be taken away from the face, which is bad art. The world agrees 
that that is a true formulation; there are laws of art as well established as 
the laws of chemistry. This is the resolution: “In our opinion, as a result 
of the discussion of topic of Tuesday, June 27, the reader should exercise 
great care is using the words of a third person, about actually reproducing, 
or in actually reproducing the manner of that third person,” 

Mr. SILVERNAIL: Do you mean “‘to reproduce’ 


’ 


when you say “about 
reproducing ?” 

Mr. CLARK: I changed that to “in actually reproducing” or “ before 
actually reproducing.” That was the matter which you very well brought 
out. This was simply jotted down, as we must do these things here, hur- 
riedly. 

Mr. PERRY: I would like to ask Miss Oliver’s opinion whether we are 


to elaborate a principle of art, a body of this kind, whether she would like 


to vote on this, or not. 

Mr. CLARK: We would like to hear from you as a member of the com- 
mittee—or rather, not as a member of the committee at all. 

Mr. Perry: As a member of the committee and as an artist. 

Miss OLiver: I think there are principles of art, and I can see no 
objection to voting upon this resolution. 

Mr. CLARK: May I make one statement: First, let me give it again. 
“*In our opinion ’—the opinion of individuals—“in our opinion”;-~and we 
make no definite statement. I hope another resolution will be introduced 
before the convention adjourns to give this matter into the hands of the 
Standing Committee that shall endeavor to get the sense of the profession 
at large, and upon some official action report, as they do in all large 
assemblies, from year to year. 

Mr. SILVERNAIL: To save time I would move that this matter be referred 
to a committee of five to take under consideration the advisability of bring- 
ing the matter now before us to a vote; and if in their judgment it be 
deemed expedient, that they so formulate and present it so that we can act 
upon it. 

Mrs. IRVING: I rise a to point of order. There is a motion and amend- 
ment before the house. 

Mr. Perry: I make a second amendment to cover this case,—that the 
committee of five take this whole matter in charge, of formulation and pre- 
sentation. 

Miss ZACHOs: That is out of order. 

Mr. CLARK: As Mr. Trueblood ruled yesterday, as long as the amend- 
ment does not conflict with the original motion, the second amendment 
now becomes the first amendment, because the original motion was with- 
drawn. 
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Miss WHEELER: It is simply to change the number of the committee, 
and leave it to the committee whether this be presented or not. If so, I 
think it is a decided change of the original motion; it was not to be left to 
the committee at first whether it should be presented. 

Mr. CLARK: I should so male. 

Mr. FLowERs: I rise to speak upon the question. 

Mr. CLARK: If this amendment is ruled out of order, it doesn’t come up. 

Mr. PERRY: That second amendment, as I understand the mover, was 
simply to give this whole matter to a committee of three. 

Miss WHEELER: It was not to give this whole matter to a committee of 
three; it was definitely stated that the committee of three were instructed 
just what to do. 

Mr, CLARK: The committee had no power under the original motion to 
determine as to whether it was advisable for us to formulate this. Mr. Sil- 
vernail’s amendment was, whether the committee should formulate. For 
the sake of harmony, why not proceed at once to take a vote on Mr. Silver- 
nail’s motion? Do you wish to refer this matter toa committee to determine 
whether we shall make such a formulation? Mr. Silvernail’s motion has 
two parts; first, whether it shall be formulated and presented; second, as to 
its manner of presentation. 

Mr. FLoweERrs: I have been listering with great interest to the discus- 
sions upon this subject, the discussions upon those things which bear upon the 
interpretation of literature; because it is that department of this Association 
which interests me most. lam engaged inthat entirely. 1 had trusted that 
I] had come to the source of highest authority as to what I should accept as 
artistic or inartistic. Whether we tread upon delicate ground or not is a 
question; but it is certainly a different kind of a question as to whether or not 
a lady or gentleman is afraid or willing toexpressan opinion. lam certainly 
ready to vote what my opinion is about this thing; and if after attending con- 
ventions for years, and all this discussion I have no opinion yet, I think I shall 
not be able to formulate one. [Applause.] It is certainly evident to every 
one of us who will confess the truth, that the last six or seven minutes have 
been spent insparring. I am willing to submit all of this question to com- 
mittees, hut | want those committees thoroughly instructed that they are 
not to formulate the opinion of the convention, but the opinion of the con- 
vention must be taken from the expressions in the sessions. I for one 
think that the Chairman of the session who has conducted the discussion, 
should be as able—as it is his business—to formulate what opinion has been 
reached, as any committee of three or of six. As to the wording of the reso- 
lution, it is clear, in the light of the discussion that is, that in presenting a 


narrative in his own person and impersonating a third person, the vocal 


manner of that third person should not be reproduced to so great an extent 


as has been the custom with elocutionists in the past. That is perfectly clear. 
That is the target at which this Association in convention has been shooting 


for six conventions, to my knowledge; and if at this stage we are not yet 
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able to say whether or not we have an opinion upon the question, I will 
look to some higher source for my information upon these matters; and 
there is none; therefore I am lost, but I still have an opinion. [Applause. ] 

Mr CLARK: Are you ready for the amendment ? All those in favor of 
the amendment r 

Mrs. IRvinG: Do I understand we are voting on the amendment Miss 
Wheeler made ? 

Mr. CLARR: No, the amendment of Mr. Silvernail. 

MR. SILVERNAIL: I was not aware when | made my motion that the 
motion to refer to the committee had been already amended. | think three 
a sufficient number, and I am willing to waive my motion if there is a 
motion to refer to a committee. I would like to have the motion stated. 

Mr. CLARK: As you stated it it was that that whole matter be referred, 
that the advisability be referred to a committee. If that is not your inten- 
tion, and the whole matter is withdrawn, we will proceed with the original 


- motion, which is that a committee of three be appointed to put into good 


form this tentative conclusion for this meeting, which was, as has already 
been said so often, “That in our opinion as a result of the discussion of 
topic of ‘Tuesday, June 27, the reader should exercise great care in using 
the words of a third person, in actually reproducing—or concerning the 
actual reproduction—of the vocal manner of that third person.” 

Mr. Silvernail withdrew his motion, and the motion as above stated by 
the Chair was put and carried. 

Mr. CLARK: The second point is virtually a corrollary of that; “As a 
result of our discussion of Wednesday, June 28, in our opinion great care 
should be exercised in the use of gesture accompanying the description.” 
That is tentative again. Now, if you wish to go further—that was simply 
ahint on the part of the Chairman, in order that we might keep at one 
point. I don’t think we can lay down in this convention all the limitations 
and exceptions. 

PRESIDENT TRUEBLOOD: It seems to me that expression 


* great care” 
does not accomplish very much. 

Mr. CLARK: I am very glad to hear from Mr. Trueblood. 

PRESIDENT TRUEBLOOD: Anybody would say “ exercise great care” under 
any sort of conception. I think the Committee in arranging this ought to 
make it stronger than that, ought to condemn certain practices, not simply 
say “exercise great care.’ That reminds me of the resolutions that used to 
come up in Quaker meeting: “Friends should preserve themselves in 
Christian love one toward another, and should exercise great care in talking 
about each other.” [ Laughter. } 

Mr. CLARK: I can assure you the feelings of the Chairman are very 
much stronger than the wording of that resolution, I tried to meet the 
demands of the whole body, as far as possible, leaving it to you to suggest 
how much stronger the language should be. Would you move that as a 
suggestion to the Committee ? 
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PRESIDENT TRUEBLOOD: I offer that as a suggestion, and that we accom- 


lish something by condemning what we do not like, making it as strong as 
&£ & 


possible. I think we ought to go as far as good taste will allow us to in 
condemning the practice of personating description. 

Mr. CLARK: I think it was brought out clearly yesterday and the day 
before, that there are certain conditions in the reading of description, that 
there will be certain accompaniments of suggestion, descriptive gestures 
which are uniformly regarded as natural and legitimate. lhe Chairman 
has formulated in this larger formulation, which perhaps we may never 
reach, this statement: “It must be borne in mind that all needless gesture 
and impersonation, even if appropriate, is inartistic, since the needless 
gesture takes the mind of the listener from the central idea to detail.” 

Mrs. BisHop: Referring to what Mr. Trueblood said: Agreeing heartily 
with what he wishes to condemn, I should take sole exception to his remark 
as to going as far as is considered in good taste. I should think it should 
not be good taste, but as far as our convictions will lead us, or as we are 
willing to stand by them. 

PRESIDENT TRUEBLOOD: That is good taste. 

Mrs. BisHop: Then I agree with you perfectly. 

Mr. CLAKK: The test is the spontaneous expression of our judgment. 
I should like to have some formulation weaker or stronger than this. 

Miss WHEELER: If [understand the resolution which you last read, it 
referred only to gesture. 

Mr. CLARK: You remember we are now discussing the second, which is 
the problem of the past. 

Miss WHEELER: I don't see anything about gesture: “'To what extent 
is it artistic to reproduce the vocal manner of a third person when the 
reader is presenting a narrative in his own person and personating?” That 
does not exclude voice; voice has certainly a great deal to 

Mr. CLARK: That is true; the Chair begs your pardon, but he had this 


h of what has taken place in the 


thought running in his mind, that so mu 
past is reproduced by gesture, that by a very natural transition he inserted 
that word gesture. I don’t wish fora moment to bring in any pet reso- 
lution. 

Mr. Perry: I hoped that that word might be omitted. My memory is 
very strong that at a number of sessions in the past, I have devoted 
more or less valuable time, and more of my nerve energy than I ever expect 
to expend again, in trying to get a definition of what gesture might be, and 
the Association could not give it; so let us drop that word out if we can. 
We don’t know what it means; the Reports will show all about that if you 
will refer to the Philadelphia convention. 

Mr. €LARK: We may change this resolution to some extent. For the 
sake of bringing it before you, I may put it this way: “We deprecate the 
tendency to reproduce as present what has occurred in the past,” (Applause); 


but I am afraid there is not one who would stand by that without limitations; 
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and those limitations I have tried to bring out. In determining whether 
that reproduction will destroy the dominant mood—this thing that occurs in 
the past--we feel it and want to doit; but we are artists, we are not in the 
realm of reproduction; we are not feeling everything; we are not all 
characters at once, all descriptions of the race. We are artists. Our work 
is dominated by the will, therefore am I to allow my body to respond to 
those past events and thus reproduce them? I believe according to this 
statement there is one thing to be borne in mind: ‘To what extent will my 
allowing myself to yield to the past mar the impression of the present 
narration? Is the point clearly stated? 

Mr. Perry: If I am in order, I move that some means be provided 
whereby this can be printed and put in the hands of members, and I make 
a motion that the Committee put this in such form that each member of the 
Committee may have a copy. 1 think we could write it on the blackboard 
if we can’t get it typewritten. Might I present a statement of what our 
second point is without being presumptuous; that is “That this conference | 
deprecates the tendency to reproduce as present, in the broadest sense of 
that word, to reproduce as happening now, outside, or on the platform——to 
reproduce as present that which is described as having taken place in the 
past?” I want to make the personal statement that I believe to some 
extent that will have to be modified, but along definite lines. 

Mr. SILVERNAIL: I will put it more tentatively thus: “A’esolved: That 
in description, whenever an event is made to read as taking place in the 
present,—something which has occurred in the past--great care shall be 
exercised so to present it as not to make it theatrical, but rather through 
suggestion than reproduction to impress the hearer,” I think it can be per- 
mitted to some extent, but we ought to avoid this theatric, dramatic tendency. 

Mr. CLARK: You don’t say it is always necessary, but when it is legiti- 
mate. 

Mr. SILVERNAIL: I don't say it is often, but will leave it open to admit 
it, leave it open to work out bow it should be done and how not done. I 
move this matter be referred to the Committee to which the other was 
referred. 

Mr. CLARK: We are endeavoring to get the sense of the convention as 
to what the instructions to the Committee shall be. If we deprecate it, per- 
haps indiscriminately, then say: While regarding it as legitimate, the reader 
will bear in mind the dominant, purpose of the moment, what is the main 
purpose now, and keeping that consciously before the mind, it will do 
more to eliminate this theatrical and too frequent reproduction than any- 
thing else. I should like plenty of discussion here. 

Mr. Soper: Was not the point made yesterday, that in the production 
of these impersonations or gestures, that it was allowable for the speaker 
to do so if he truly felt it, felt the imagery before him to the extent to which 
he reproduced it, and no further if he exercised proper judgment? 

Mr. CLARK: I think that was a frequently expressed opinion; but we 
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imposed a still higher law, that the mere fact that he feels it is not sufficient. 
We know that many people feel so much that they are not subjects for the 
elocutionist, but for a specialist on nervous disorders. ‘They feel too much, 
are too responsive; everything in the past becomes vivid. An artist is no 
artist unless he make conscious choice of those means by which he 
shall produce effects in his audience (Applause) not arbitrarily chosen, per 
haps. Are we ready for the question? 

Mr. RussELL: Do we need the use of the word “tendency” there? 
Wouldn’t it be better to proceed directly to the “ reproduct on” instead of 
“tendency to produce?” 

Mr. CLARK: That is a suggestion for the Committee. Would the 
Association like to just think of that for a moment? Mr. Russell suggests 
that we just come right to the matter and say not the “*tendeney to repro 
duce” but the “reproduction.” That of course would be subject to 
amendment when the Committee brought in its report. 

Mr. Perry: That the Committee “deprecate the 
present of that which is described as past;” is that it? 

Mr. CLARK: Yes, ‘That is a rough tentative statement. 

Mr. PERRY: What are we giving these reproductions for? Isn't it to 
have the audience look at this picture, to present it before them so that it Is 
present? 

Mr. CLARK: | think that is exactly the point in controversy; it Is 
exactly there where I think the profession is divided into two parts. 

Miss GORMLEY: It seems to me that we could avoid that by saying 
that we should make our reproduction suggestive instead of literal. 

Mr. CLARK: Where it is necessary. The first thing you want to do ts, 
to deprecate the very common habit of reproducing it. 

Mr. PERRY: ‘To reproduce exactly is what you want in there. I make 
that as a suggestion to the Committee. 

PRESIDENT TRUEBLOOD: Suggestive, not actual. 

Mr. CLARK: There are two points. There are many cases, in the 
opinion of this convention, where it is absolutely inartistic, because not true 
to life; we don’t always in real life act out things which occur in the life. 
We do very often just the reverse. (Illustrating by an outward stroke of 


the clinched fist.) ‘* The man drew back and gave me a punch right in the 


face.” Would you reproduce that? Or, spoken in another way: “The man 


gave me a punch in the face, and I thought it would kill me” (illustrating). 
Those are two conditions; there are times when one is right and the other 
wrong, and vice versa. 

Mr. Perry: “Deprecates the too exact reproduction;” is that your idea? 

Mr. CLARK: That is one of the features. I don’t wish to avoid the 
question that there are two sides to it. We first deprecate the tendency 
quite common in the profession to act out everything—except sitting down 
in the dust. 

Mr. PERRY: “To too exactly reproduce.” 


Is 
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Mr. CLARK: That is one of the things. 

Mr. PERRY: Now, let’s have a statement of the other. 

Mr. CLARK: That is really a secondary point. I want to make this very 
clear to everybody— 

PRESIDENT TRUEBLOOD: Can't we make it clear by illustration? I think 
the gesture you used a moment ago throws light upon the controversy. You 
didn’t make the same kind of a blow you were describing. In striking 
your own cheek you could not reproduce the blow given you by another, 
who would have struck away from himself and towards you. You with your 
own fist struck your own body, a suggestive but not an imitative gesture. 
So when you indicate a somersault, you do not use the movements of the 
body necessary in the actual somersault. A twirl of tle hand is sufficient. 

Mr. CLARK: I don’t think that that resolution would advance the case 
we are after one jot; there isn’t one person in a thousand but has sense 
enough to know he must not reproduce literally and exactly every descrip- 
tive word. What we want in this resolution is to deprecate the tendency 
of so many readers to act out everything because the author has put the 
description in there. 

PRESIDENT TRUEBLOOD: Take the second verse in the selection as 
quoted from Owen Meredith’s “ Aux Italiens:”—- And I turned and looked” 
etc. As you are in front of the audience, I wish you would give that to 
illustrate literal gesture first, and next, suggestive. (Mr. Clark complies.) 

Mr. CLARK: There are many ways of suggesting. The art of the true 
artist is in using that one way which shall be the most suggestive. (Illus- 
trates further.) 

PRESIDENT TRUEBLOOD: I think Mr. Clark has made that very plain. 
When we take up a passage like this, we should keep the audience in mind. 
Some readers pay so little attention to the audience, that I wonder they do 
not slip out and leave them. If we can only attract their attention as we 
speak the words, “ And I turned and looked” etc., we can hold them by 
turning the eye to the thing pointed out. I don’t think there is any objec- 
tion to that. I think the stanza was artistically given the second time; the 
first time it was highly inartistic; and I think if we as a convention think 
the second way the better, we ought to say so. 

Mr. CLARK: I consider a man would be perfectly artistic to say to his 
audience: ‘‘And I turned and looked—she was sitting there,” and not turn 
at all. Why must I turn now? It doesn’t add anything to the picture. I 


say that every gesture that is not necessary should not only be deprecated, 


but is positively inartistic, because you can’t see the lady for the dress. 
‘There are so many ideas that are acted out, that the main idea is obscured. 
Mr. Perry: I don’t quite understand you. You think when the old 
parson was entertaining the soldier, that the soldier was not artistic because 
the feeling was so great that he shouldered his crutch? 
Mr. CLARK: That was perfectly right for that soldier to shoulder the 
crutch, but perfectly wrong for me to show how he shouldered his crutch, to 
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show how fields were won; (limping up and down the stage as though holding 
crutch on shoulder). ‘The audience has imagination enough to know how 
a man shoulders his crutch. It was not the shouldering of the crutch at all 
that is to be illustrated, but the spirit that led to his shouldering it, 

Mr. SILVERNAIL: Ut all narrows down to this question as to whether 
scenes which occurred in the past should be reproduced as if occurring in 
the present. I think that is admissible now. In doing it I think it is 
inartistic, and to be depre¢ ated therefore, to represent them in a theatrical 
manner with extravagance of gesture; that it ought rather to be done 
through simple suggestion. We can't make any rule bind anybody, 
because circumstances alter cases; you have to have a sliding scale. ‘This 


} 


is so-and-so, but how much does it border around this or that tendency? It 


seems to me there is'the crux of the whole matter. I would not vote against 
ever doing it in any way except by suggestion; but I would like to stop and 
protest with both hands uplifted at this unspeakably odious gesture that is 
all on the outside, and has nothing coming from within. 

Mr. RussELL: Should we use the word “mimetic,” that we condemn 
mimetic representation and commend suggestion? 

PRESIDENT TRUEBLOOD: I think nobody objects to personation; but 
when you are describing, as when Mr. Clark said, “ Put his hands in his 
pockets this way,” suiting the action to the word, he had to do that to illus- 
trate the “this way.” After uttering those words it became impersonation. 

Mr. CLARK: “ He beckoned to King Robert to draw nigher, and with a 
gesture bade the rest retire” (illustrating). In the inion of some, there is 
nothing added to the sense, I don’t care how you beckon. There is the 
point. Here is a splendid test of the matter. One reader says (illustrating 


juestion for the artist is, shall 


same selection in a different manner). ‘The « 
I not save the nervous power of the audience to apprehend and appreciate 
a gesture that shall go right to the bottom of their hearts? I grant you the 
author said ‘‘He beckoned and dismissed,” but the audience know what 
beckoning and dismissal are without my actually reproducing the gestures. 
There is the reason why this third selection was inserted. We have two or 
three minutes left. It seems to me we ought to try to get a formulation now. 

PRESIPENT TRUEBLOOD: I think the iti called for a committee. 


We have two minutes to attend to that. 


Mr. CLARK: The motion was that the committee should be appointed 


by the chair. 

Mr. PERRY: It was not so stated. 

Mr. CLARK: That the same committee should attend to it, which com- 
mittee was to be appointed by the chair. 

Chairman Clark then put the question on the reference to the Committee, 
and the same carried. 

Mr. CLARK: I| presume this committee is to report under the head of 
unfinished business to-morrow. 

(The Committee as announced on Friday morning by Mr. Clark consisted 
of Mr. Silvernail, Miss Bruot and Mrs. Ayres.) 


CONDENSED REPORT OF THE BUSINESS TRANS- 
ACTIONS OF THE NATIONAL ASSOCIA-— 
TION OF ELOCUTIONISTS. 


MONDAY, JUNE 26, 1899, 3:00 P. M. 


At the conclusion of the regular program, President True- 
blood called for the Reports of Standing Committees. 

Miss Cora M. Wheeler, of Utica, N. Y., Chairman of the 
Ways and Means Committee, presented the report of that 
Committee, which on motion was received and accepted. 

In the absence of Mr. Leland T. Powers, Chairman of the 


Literary Committee, President Trueblood appointed Mrs. 


Laura J. Tisdale, of Chicago, to make report for that Com- 
mittee. 

On motion, the same was received and approved. 

President ‘Trueblood noted the absence of many members 
of the Literary Committee, the Chairman among them, on 
account of excellent reasons, some having gone abroad, notably 
Mr. Hannibal A. Willianis, while others were detained by 
sickness. ‘To assist Mrs. Tisdale, therefore, in the work of the 
Committee during the remainder of the convention, President 
Trueblood appointed Mr. H. M. Soper and Mr. S. H. Clark, 
of Chicago. 

Owing to the absence at this hour of Mr. F. F. Mackay, of 
New York City, Chairman of the Board of Trustees, the report 
of that Committe was passed pending his expected arrival on 
Thursday next. 

The Secretary, Mrs. Ida M. Riley, of Chicago, read greet- 
ings received from Mr. and Mrs. Hannibal A. Williams, dated 
at Hawaii, S. I., on their way around the world, regretting 
their inability to attend this Eighth Annual Meeting. 
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President Trueblood invited attention to the fact that this 
was the first convention since the inception of the Association 
from which Mr. Williams had been absent, and that it was 
largely because of the personal efforts of Mr. Williams that the 
N. A. E. had been originally formed. 

On motion of Miss Gertrude McMillan, seconded by Prof. 
Booth, acknowledgements were returned by the Association 
through its Secretary. 

Adjourned. 


FUESDAY, JUNE 27, 1599, 12:00 M. 


The Secretary, Mrs. Riley, read greetings received form 
Miss Alice C. Decker, of New York City, and from Mr. Robert 
Irving Fulton, of Delaware, O., Chairman Board of Directors. 

President ‘Trueblood congratulated the Association upon 
the large attendance of active workers, naming Alexander 
Melville Bell, of Washington, Mr. Scott, of St. Louis, Mr. 
Silvernail, of Rochester, Mr. Ross, of San Francisco, and others. 


A photograph of the convention in session was taken. 


FUESDAY 1:00 P. M. 


At the conclusion of the norning exercises President True- 
blood announced as the special business the election of a 
Nominating Committee, and before taking any action in 
reference to same read the resolution enacted at a previous 
meeting of the Association, to-wit: ‘Resolved: That no 
member of this Association who has not been a member there- 


of for at least two years shall be eligible to election to the 


Nominating Committee:” also called attention to the provis- 


ion that no one holding office was allowed to make nomina- 
tions. 

The following were elected by ballot, viz: 

Mr. Charles Montaville Flowers, Cincinnati, Chairman. 

Mrs. Ida Serven, Chicago. 

Mr. E. M. Booth, Chicago. 

Miss Lily Hoffner Wood, New York. 

Mrs. Mary H. Ludlum, St. Louis, Mo. 

Adjourned. 
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WEDNESDAY, JUNE 28, 1899, 12:00 M. 


President Trueblood appointed as Committee on Resolu- 
tions, Miss Mary A. Blood, of Chicago, Chairman, Mr. Fred 
L. Ingraham, Ypsilanti, Mich., Miss Clementine Calvin, 
Monmouth, III. 

In the absence of Mrs. Rose Ohliger Anderson, Cleveland, 
O., Chairman of Committee on Necrology, the President 
named Miss M. Helena Zachos, of New York, to act as Chair- 
man, and added to the Committee Mr. Henry Gaines Hawn, 
of New York, and Mr. J. P. Silvernail, of Rochester, N. Y. 


WEDNESDAY, 1:00 P. M. 

The Secretary read greetings received from the following: 

John W. Churchill, Andover, Mass.; Virgil A. Pinkley, Cin- 

cinnati, O.; Geo. Lansing Raymond, Princeton, N. J.; Chas. 

Wesley Emerson, Boston; Mr, Franklin H. Sargent, New York 
City. 


Mrs. Bishop extended an invitation on behalf of the 


Chautauqua Assembly to visit the various buildings dedicated 


to the uses of the Assembly. The invitation was accepted and 
availed of by many present. 

The Treasurer announced that the management of Chau- 
tauqua Assembly had granted immunity from tax to members 
of the N. A. E. until Monday, July 3, 1899. Accepted, with 
thanks. 

Miss Aldrich, of Cincinnati, called attention to the fact that 
no press representatives were located at this point from any 
of the large cities, and suggested that N. A. E. delegates 
inform their home papers of the proceedings of the Association. 

Just before adjournment, President Trueblood made the 
following announcement: 

I wish to say to you, that having now occupied the position 
of President for the past two terms, under no consideration 
would I allow myself to think of accepting any position for 
next year. I have served in some office ever since the found- 
ing of the Association. I desire now to be permitted to go 
upon the floor of the Convention. 
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I wish to thank you as a Convention for the honors you 
have bestowed upon me, and to say again, that I cannot accept 


any office for next year. 
FHURSDAY, JUNE 29, 1599, 12:00 M. 


President ‘Trueblood announced that back numbers of 
Reports of the Proceedings could be obtained for the purpose 
of enabling members to complete their files upon payment of 
fee. 

In connection with this matter he emphasized importance 
of members seeing that the Association had correct addresses 
of members furnished up to date. Otherwise reports might 
be sent to old addresses, and thus be mislaid. 

President ‘Trueblood conveyed an invitation from the 
Athenaeum Hotel to all members to avail themselves of the 
privileges of the Hotel parlors, no matter if they were stopping 
elsewhere. 

An invitation was received to attend the lecture of Miss 
Ford at the Hall of Philosophy, subject, “ The Philosophy of 
Juliet.” 

The Secretary read letter of greeting and regret from Mr. 
George R. Phillips, of New York, formerly Secretary of the 
N. A. E., for several years, absent on account of sickness. 

On motion of Mrs. Irving the Secretary was directed to send 
a letter of sympathy to Mr. Phillips. 

FRIDAY, JUNE 30, 1599, 12:00 M. 
ELECTION OF OFFICERS. 
Mr. F. L. Ingraham, of Ypsilanti, Mich., was appointed 


Judge of Election, and took charge of the proceedings under 


that Order of Business. He named as Secretary of the Elec- 


toral body Mr. J. P. Silvernail, of Rochester. Mr. John R. 


Scott, of Columbia, Mo., and Miss Gwyneth D. King, Brooklyn, 
N. Y., were appointed as Tellers. 

Mr. Chas. M. Flowers, Chairman of the Nominating Com-’ 
mittee, reported nominations as follows: 


For President, Henry M. Soper, Chicago; First Vice-President, Miss 
Cora M. Wheeler, Utica, N. Y.; Second Vice-President, Edward P. Perry, 
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St. Louis, Mo.; Secretary, Mrs. Ida Morey Riley, Chicago; Treasurer, Mrs. 
Elizabeth Mansfield Irving, Toledo, O. 

For Members Board of Directors, Term expiring 1902, Wm. ‘Tl. Ross, 
San Francisco; Hannibal A. Williams, New York City; Mrs. Mary H. 
Ludlum, St Louis, Mo.; Thomas C. Trueblood, Ann Arbor; Austin FH. 
Merrill, Nashville, Tenn.; Miss M. Helena Zachos, New York City; Miss 
Minee Alma Cady, Des Moines, Lowa, 

On motion, the report was received, and the Committee discharged. 
On motion, election of President was first taken up. 

On motion, nominations for President closed, and on motion of Mr. 
Trueblood, seconded by Miss Zachos, the rules were suspended, and the 
Secretary was directed to cast the ballot of the electoral body for the elec- 
tion of Mr. Henry M. Soper to be President of the National Association of 
Elocutionists for the ensuing year. 

The vote being so cast was duly announced. 

On motion, election of other officers was proceeded with. 

Opportunity was given for further nominations for each of the officers of 
First and Second Vice-President, Secretary, and ‘Treasurer, and there being 
no other nominations in any case, respectively, on motion the election of the 
several officers named was under suspension of the rules proceded with as 
in the case of the President, and the result announced in each case accord- 
ingly. 

On motion, the election of Members of the Board of Directors for terms 
expiring 1902 was taken up. Further nominations if desired by the main 
body being called for by the Judge of Elections, Miss Aldrich, of Cincin- 
nati, placed in nomination the name of Mr. George R. Phillips, whom she 
referred to as one of the founders of the Association. Nomination seconded 
by Miss Zachos. 

On motion, nominations closed, and the election proceeded by ballot, 
the result being announced later, as follows: 

For Members Board of Directors for term expiring 1902, Wm. T. Ross, 
San Francisco; Hannibal A. Williams, New York; Mrs. Mary H. Ludlum 
St. Louis; Thos. C. Trueblood, Ann Arbor; Austin H. Merrill, Nashville; 
Miss M. Helena Zachos, New York; George R. Phillips, New York. For 
term expiring 1900, Miss Minee Alma Cady, Des Moines, lowa. 


The election being concluded, the Judge of Elections 
resigned the Chair to President Trueblood, and announced to 
him the result of the election as set forth above, whereupon 
the same was promulgated by him. 

MISCELLANEOUS BUSINESS. 

Mr. H. M. Soper requestéd that the convention listen to 
Mrs. Mary H. Ludlum who tendered an invitation from St. 
Louis to the N. A. E. to hold their meeting in 1goo in that 
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city, and read letters from the following, viz.: Mayor Henry 
Ziegenheim, also F. W. Ziegenheim, his Private Secretary; 
C. P. Walbridge, President Business Men’s League, St. Louis; 
Mrs. Mary H. Ludlum, Secretary for the St. Louis City Asso- 
ciation of Elocutionists. 

Mr. Soper stated that invitations had been received also 
from Niagara Falls, Saratoga, Detroit and Omaha. The Board 
recommended the selection of St. Louis. 

On motion, the recommendation of the Board of Directors 
was concurred in, and St. Louis formally declared as the 
convention city for the N. A. E. in 1goo. 

The Board of Directors unanimously recommended for 
election as an Honorary Member, Prof. Moses True Brown, 
of Sandusky, who was referred to by Mr. Soper as a distin- 
guished elocutionist, author and reader. ‘The recommendation 
was heartily applauded, and commended by Mr. Trueblood, 
Mr. Silvernail, Mrs. Irving, Mr. Perry and others. Mr. Silver- 
nail referred feelingly to assistance given him by Mr. Brown 
in former years. 

On motion, the recommendation of the Board of Directors 
was approved, and Prof. Moses ‘True Brown unanimously 
elected to Honorary Membership. 

Mr. F. F. Mackay, Chairman Board of Trustees, presented 
their report, which was on motion received and ordered spread 
upon the minutes. (See same in full elsewhere.) 

Miss M. Helena Zachos, as Chairman Committee on 
Necrology, presented their report, which on motion was 
approved, and the same ordered spread upon the minutes, 


and the Committee discharged. ‘The report is as follows: 
COMMITTEE ON NECROLOGY. 


Inasmuch as the noble spirit of art joins together all true 


workers in its field in mutual dependence and sympathy, we 


as members of this Association record with deep regret the 
departure of one who, although not a formal member of our 
body, showed by her work a life-long interest in the Art of 


Elocution. 
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Mrs. Annie More Scott whose death occurred December 17, 
1898, was associated for years with her husband as a public 
reader; devoting her versatile and brilliant talents to a class of 
work that educated and inspired her audiences and honored 
her chosen profession. It was a deep regret to her that she 


was never able to meet this body of fellow workers. Therefore, 


be it 


Resolved, By this Convention, that the National Association record with 
deep regret the death of Mrs. Annie More Scott, and that we extend to her 
husband, our fellow member, the expression of our heartfelt sympathy, 
trusting that the memory of the beauty and sweetness of her life may com- 
fort and sustain him in his sorrow and inspire him in his future work. 

WHEREAS, In the death of Mrs. Frank Stuart Parker, which occurred 
April 1, 1899, this Association and the educational world have sustained a 
severe loss, and we desire to honor her as a teacher, lecturer, writer, and a 
woman of brilliant intellect and noble character. Her talents were first 
dedicated to our particular art, to which she devoted many years of work 
with the greatest success, rising into prominence while connected with the 
Boston School of Oratory. On her removal to Chicago she widened her 
field of labor and influence, associating herself with her husband Col. F. W. 
Parker, in his great educational mission. Her organization of women’s 
clubs and the dissemination of new and broad ideas through them will long 
be felt as a power. ‘The loving tributes of praise and admiration paid her 
by former pupils, many of whom are members of this. Association, give 
evidence that she not only taught them, but inspired them, and in looking 
over her untiring and successful labors, we may well say, “ She being dead 
yet liveth.” Therefore, be it 

Resolved, That as an expression of love and appreciation, this convention 
record with profound sorrow the death of our loved and honored member, 
Mrs. Frank Stuart Parker, and that we extend our deep sympathy to her 
family, hereby expressing our high estimate of her work and worth, 


MEMORIAL ON THE DEATH OF LOCKE RICHARDSON. 


WHEREAS, This Association has learned with deep regret of the recent 
death in Berlin, of Mr. Locke Richardson, it is deemed fitting that we 
record our sense of loss to the profession and to the cause of dramatic art 
and literary interpretation. 

Mr. Richardson was widely and favorably known throughout the Eng- 
lish speaking world as an interpreter of Shakespeare, Dickens, Tennyson, 
Browning, and other great masters of poetry and romance. His exalted 
ideals, to which he held with loyal devotion during a career of more than 
twenty-five years as a public reciter, made him an educational force, and 
exalted the profession for the dignifying and ennobling of which this 


Association was formed. 
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Mr. William Winter gave the following deserved estimate 


of Mr. Richardson’s work and tribute to his character: 


“His recitals were given from memory, and whether 
comedy, he assumed each character, and while he uttered its soul in lan- 
guage, he always contrived to convey a visual impression of its actual body 
He was exceptionally happy in characters and passages of humor, and, if 
he had been trained for the regular dramatic stage, he would have given 
superb impersonations of the widely contrasted parts of Autolycus, Malvolio, 
and Falstaff. His recital of “Henry IV” was extraordinary for its dis- 
crimination, variety, humor, pathos, and eloque His reading of “ The 
Rivals” was brilliantly expressive of the sparkling wit and the pungent, 
piquant style that constitute the potent charm of Sheridan, while his inter 
pretation of “The Christmas Carol” showed the deepest sympathy with 
the humor and the humanity of Dickens, and impressed them upon every 
heart. Mr. Richardson was fortunate in a fine person, an expressive face, 
and a voice of unusual compass and melody, and he possessed the distinc- 
tion of manner that naturally appertains to a fine intellect and a pure spirit. 

“The lovely work to which his life was devoted,—the work of reciting 
and interpreting poetry—necessarily kept his mind replete with images of 
grandeur and ideals of beauty, and, as his audiences wet mg the most 
select that could be assembled, he various countrie la * visited, he 
was brought into contact with kind ‘arts and fine spirits, all around the 
world, 

“In private life Mr. Richardson was exemplary, modest, a gentle, free 
from vanity and envy, ever anxious to learn an ishful improve, and 
all the honors that came to him only served leepen the gracious humility 
of his character and the reverent devoti ith which he studied and 
exercised his art. He has passed away in the prime of life, but he leaves a 
bright and enduring name in theatrical history, and he leaves the memory 
of a noble mind and a good life in many affectionare hearts.” 

lherefore, be it 

Resolved: That this minute be put upon the records of this convention, 
and that a copy be sent, with our sincere sympathy, to Mrs. Richardson. 

It is with sorrow that we record the death of Mary Tucker Magill, at 
Laburnum, near Richmond, Va., April 27, 1899. She was a well-known 
author, elocutionist and lecturer. She was descended from some of 
the oldest and most distinguished families of Virginia. Her father 


was professor in the University of Virginia, and from a family of literary 


xeople she inherited her taste for literature. She was the author of 
peo} 


““Women, or Chronicles of the War,” and other works, the last of which, 
the book entitled ‘‘ Pantomimes, or Wordless Poems,” has served to intro 
duce her to the Elocutionary profession more than any other one of her 
books. For a number of years Miss Magill was a successful teacher of 


Elocution and Pantomime. She gave many public readings, and has 
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traveled extensively in both America and Europe. She leaves an enduring 


mark in the elocutionary history of the profession. 


It is also with sad regret we are called upon to note the death of the 


Rev. Prof. Albert M. Bacon, who died in Chicago, Oct. 31, 1898. He was 


born in Lockport, N. Y., Jan. 29, 1827, was educated at the Union Univer- 
sity, Tenn., and Shurtleff College, Ill., studied with one of the fathers of 
Elocution in this country, William Russell, Boston, Mass., also with other 


teachers; taught Elocution in various colleges in lowa, Illinois, Ohio and 


in the South; also in Chicago University and Theological Seminary; is the 


author of the well-known work, “ Bacon’s Manual of Gesture; was an 


Honorary Member of the Illinois State Association of Elocutionists. 


The Committee not having in hand the necessary data, the 
Convention could not at the time take any action upon the 


last two names. The above information having now come to 


hand is placed upon record as matter full of interest to all 


members of this Association, and the Committee, in the name 


of the Association, desire to extend their sincere sympathy to 
the relatives and friends of Miss Magill and Prof. Bacon. 


M. HELENA ZACHOS. 
CoMMITTEE 4 J. P. SILVERNAIL. 
| Henry GAINES HAwn. 


Mr. Silvernail paid a tribute to the memory of Mr. Locke 
Richardson. 


REPORT OF COMMITTEE ON 
To THE N. A. E. 
The Committee which was appointed to attend the Convention of the 


REPRESENTATION AT N. E. A. 


N. E. A. at Washington in July, 1898, for the purpose of seeing what could 


be done towards having that Association recognize the subject of Elocution, 


as of sufficient value, to establish a department for it in the N. E. A., and 


assign it a regular place upon their program, would respectfully report as 


follows:— 


Miss Laura E. Aldrich, of Cincinnati, and Mr. Robert I. Fulton, of Del- 
aware, being unable to attend that meeting, it devolved upon me to repre- 
sent the Committee as its Chairman, and personally attend it, which I did. 
Among many prominent members I saw Mr, Wm. T. Harris, U. S, Commis. 
sioner of Education at Washington, and found him deeply impressed with 


the value of Elocution in the public schools, and as a powerful factor in 
creating and fostering a taste for the best literature. 1 received from Mr. 
Harris many valuuble suggestions as to how to proceed to bring this matter 


to the attention of the membership and officers. As a result of my efforts 


in Washington, and in pursuance of the suggestions received, a number of 
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letters were written by members of this Association to the President and 
Executive Board of the National Educational Association. What the result 
of these letters will be cannot now be definitely foretold, but as many of the 
responses were most gratifying and encouraging, it is believed that an 
interest has been aroused which will extend in ever widening circles. 

In order to deepen and increase this interest, it is now suggested by your 
Committee that a representative of this Association should be appointed to 
attend the coming meeting of the N. E. A. at Los Angeles, for we believe 
the time is ripe for action, and that tangible results can be expected from 
endeavors on the line now suggested. 

Respectfully submitted, 


MARIE L. Bruotr, Chairman. 


On motion the report was received and concurred in, and 
the Board of Directors were instructed to designate a suitable 
person to attend the N. KE. A. Convention at Los Angeles. 

The Report of Section I, Methods of Teaching, was sub- 
mitted by the Chairman, Miss Cora M. Wheeler, of Utica, N. 


Y., and on motion approved, viz.: 


REPORT OF SE¢ 
To THE PRESIDENT AND MEMBERS OF N. 
As Chairman of the Section on Method 
mit the following: 
the morning hour from 9:00 to 10% ‘ Tuesday, Wednesday and 


Thursday has been filled by animated and helpful discussion of practica] 
subjects connected with teaching, the 1our being devoted to the sub 
ject of Criticism, the second | “Ee hall we Teach Gesture,” intr 

duced admirably and suggestive] Miss Mary : lood; the third hour 
to a Question Box, which is always more less satisfactory according to 
the value of the questions and the pointedness of the replies. In this case 
many practical hints were given and some principles laid down. 

It has been suggested that the Criticism hour be made a permanent 
feature of the Section wo this Association, but that is, of course, for 
future committees to decide. 

No papers have been read; twenty-nine members have taken part in the 
discussions. 

Respectfully submitted, 


Cora M. WHEELER, Chairman. 


On motion of Mr. Mackay, the time of next meeting was 


fixed upon as Monday, June 25, 1goo. 


The Secretary read greetings from Miss Marth: Fleming, 


of Chicago; also an invitation from Miss Addie Northam 
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Fields, of Chautauqua, extending to all members of the N. A. 
E. in attendance the courtesies of the W. C. T. U. quarters in 
Kellogg Hall; also, a like invitation from the Women’s Club, 
of Chautauqua. 

Miss Mary A. Blood, of Chicago, presented the report of 
the Committee on Resolutions, which was on motion received 
and approved and ordered spread upon the record, the same 
being as follows, to-wit:— 


REPORT OF COMMITTEE ON RESOLUTIONS. 


It is the sense of the Association that this meeting has been one of the 
most, if not the most enjoyable and profitable in our history. For this 
success we are especially indebted to certain persons. ‘Therefore, be it 

Resolved: That we extend our hearty thanks to the officers of the Chau- 
tauqua Assembly, for the kindness they have shown us in opening their 
beautiful grounds and commodious buildings to our use, and for their hospi- 
tality in tendering to us the pleasant excursion upon Lake Chautauqua. 
We also appreciate the honor shown us by Bishop John H. Vincent and 


ms ‘ s * ° 8 
Professor George E. Vincent in personally welcoming the Association, 


Resolved: That we as a convention desire to express our gratitude to 
Dr. Alexander Melville Bell, for the benediction of his presence with us, 
for his words of wisdom, and for his beautiful exemplification of the princi- 
ples of our art. 

Resolved: Vhat we extend our hearty thanks to the members of the 
Literary Committee, and to Leland T. Powers, as Chairman of the Com- 
mittee, for their careful thought and painstaking in the preparation of the 
helpful and valuable programs which have occupied our attention. 

Resolved: That the Convention extend to the Committee of Ways and 
Means, and especially to Miss Cora Wheeler as Chairman of that Committee, 
our sincere thanks for their efficient and faithful service, and for the care 
exercised in providing for our physical comfort and delight. 

Resolved: ‘Yhat the hearty thanks of the Convention be extended to our 
retiring president, Thomas C. Trueblood, for his untiring labors in the 
interest of this Association, and for his unfailing courtesy and fidelity in the 
discharge of the duties of his office. 

Mary A. BLoop, 
Chairman of Committee on Resolutions. 


PRESIDENT TRUEBLOOD: In regard to that part of those 
resolutions which relates to myself, I wish to say to you that 
I thank you most heartily for the courtesy that you have shown 
me, and the kindness which you have constantly manifested 
in assisting me to carry on the business of our conventions 
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for the past two years. I appreciate it more than I can tell 
you. I thank you again for the honor you have done me of 
placing me here; and | thank you for placing me now upon 
the floor of the convention where I can be one among you, 
and take more part in the work and discussions of the meet- 
ings. 1 want to say one word further, that I believe this has 
been a convention here made up of representatives of our 
profession more widely scattered over the ccuntry, has been 
really the most representative covention that we have ever had. 
While our conventions have been larger in some cities, where 
we had a larger population to draw from, embracing students 
of various schools who became Associate Members and so 
swelled our attendance, yet | still say that we never had more 
working members on the flocr of the Convention than we 
have had here; and certainly have never had a more glorious 


meeting than we have had this,year. [ Applause. | 


I think it has been an upbifting to us all, and especially 


upon yesterday, when we had with us Professor Bell. [Ap- 
plause. | 

The retiring Treasurer, Mr. E. P. Perry, presented a ten- 
tative report, and asked that the collection of some outstand- 
ing items, and payment of bills payable be left to the incom- 
ing Treasurer. 

On motion the report was received and approved, so far 
as rendered, and referred to the Auditing Committee, with 
instructions to report to the Board of Directors their finding 
upon the same, 

(See final report, approved by the Auditing Committee, on 
page of these proceedings.) 

Mr. S. H. Clark, Chairman of the Section on Interpretation, 
refers to the stenographic report of the work of the Section 
in these proceedings in lieu of a report from him, as embrac- 
ing the results of the work of Section II. 

The report of the Press Committee, Miss Laura E. Aldrich, 
Chairman, was read, acknowledging courtesies to Mr. J. H. 
Clary, of the Associated Press, Jamestown, N. Y., also suggest- 


ing that each member send accounts of proceedings of the 
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convention to their local press, and forward clippings of same 
to Miss Aldrich for preservation in permanent form, as a 
souvenir collection. 

On motion the report was received and approved. 

The Report of Committee on Extension, Miss M. Helena 
Zachos, Chairman, acknowledging courtesies at the hands of 
Mr. Edgar S. Werner, etc., was received and approved, and 
ordered filed. 

President ‘Trueblood warmly urged upon all members that 
they take pains to send names to the in-coming Chairman of 
the Extension Committee of all persons who might be inter- 
ested in our work, that they may be secured for membership, 
either Active or Associate. 

Mr. S. H. Clark, Chairman of the Committee on Termi- 
nology, not being present, Mrs. Riley made report orally for 
that Committee, to the effect that no meetings of said Com- 


mittee had been held since February, 1897; that Mr. Clark 


and Mrs. Riley had conferred in Chicago on different occasions, 
and that Mr. Clark had purposed coming on to New York to 
meet Mr. Southwick, the third member of the Committee, and 
prepare a report for the Cincinnati convention, but through 
some failure in the mails or otherwise the report failed to 
iaterialize. 

It being understood that the appointment of Special Com- 
mittees was the province of the in-coming President, the 
matter of whether such Committees were to remain subject to 
such appointinent and be continued in existence was on motion 
referred to the Board of Directors. (For list of Committees, 
Special and Standing for current year, see front of Report.) 

There being no further business before the convention, on 
motion adjourned to meet in St. Louis, July 25, 1go0. 


TREASURER’S REPORT—1898-99. 


RECEIPTS. 


Ba'ance in treasury last statement 
Sale of reports 
Sale of day tickets ; 
Active member renewals, 149 at $2 
New active member, 27 at $3 
Associate members renewals, 5 at $2 
Associate members new, 23 at $3 
Appropriation Chautauqua Aneably 


DISBURSEMENTS. 


Printing programs : 
Making new set Treasurer’s books and copying names 


Stamps for circulars, receipts, also exchange on checks 
Hannibal A. Williams as per expenses literary committee 
F. T. Southwick as per appropriation to extension committee 
Douglas A. Brown transcribing proceedings of 1898 conven 
T. C. Trueblood as receipted bill ‘ 
Mrs. Edna C. Noble on account of Detroit meeting 
Printing circular letter, typewriting names 
Printing reports as_ per bill 
Mailing reports as per bill 
Stationery as per bill 
Extension committee bills 
Printing tickets as per bill ° 
Engrossing Murdock memorial as per bill : F 
Douglas A. Brown, on account of transcribing proceedings of 
1899 convention 
> xpenses Ways and Means C ‘ommittee 
Treasurer 
Secretary , ° 
. Committee, S. H. Ciark, Chairman 
Cash in treasury ‘ : 2 ‘ ; $79 


es 


$1405 
EDWARD P. PERRY, 
Treasurer. 
Above account audited and found correct, July 1, 1899. 
HENRY M. Soper, 
ELIZABETH M. IRVING, 
Cora. M. WHEELER, 
Auditing Committee. 


REPORT OF THE CHAIRMAN OF THE TRUSTEES 


OF THE 


NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF ELOCUTIONISTS FOR 1899. 


Mr. ROBERT IRVING FULTON, 
Chairman of the Board of Directors of the N. A. E. 


DEAR SIR:— 
Subjoined I send you the report of the Chairman of the Board of 
Trustees for the current year to June 20. 


Since the last year’s report, which I had the honor of submitting 
to the Board of Directors, there has been no change in the assets of the 
Association except by the addition of 500 volumes of the Report of the 
Convention of 1898 as follows: 


Number of volumes received 

Sent to members.... 

To Congressional Library for copyright.... 
Official organ 

Speakers on program not members......... 
Duplicates for copies lost in the mail. 
Number on hand.... 


Cr. 


To Reports sold— By cash to treasurer.... 
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REPORTS ON HAND JUNE 20, I89Qb. 


COPIES COPIES 
RECEIVED) ON HAND 


BINDING 
281 Paper 


few York : 7 44¢ 
PEG ROME Sa cedncs 700 446 | 165} Cloth 


Chi mu Paper 
‘ag or : ; 
PRUORIN Soc 5s Soe i ) 3} Cloth 


Philadelphia........ Paper 


Boston 5! | Paper 
Paper 
Paper 


Raneineeth . so. ike 


2208 Reports sent out up to June 20, 1899.) 


All of which is respectfully submitted. 
F. F. MACKAY, 


Chairman, Trustees, N. A. E. 


ai 
te 
a a 
7 a4 
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SUPPLEMENTARY REPORT OF BOARD OF TRUS- 
TEES REGARDING INCORPORATION. 


Mr. Ropgert I,- FULTON, 
Chairman of Board of Directors, N. A. E. 

DEAR SIR:— 

Herewith please find the report of the Chairman of the Board 
of Trustees of N. A. E. 

I regret to report, Mr. Chariman, that my appointment on the commit- 
tee selected to obtain Articles of Incorporation for the N. A. E. has not 
been a success. I wrote to my fellow-committeemen, Mr. George B. Hyn- 
son and Mr. Henry Soper, and received the enclosed letters. Perhaps 
either one or both of them may have something interesting to report on the 
subject. 

It is a simple matter if placed in the hands of one man to attend to. 
That man must be one who has an acquaintance with some Congressman 
or Congressmen who will push the matter. It seems to me that Mr. Hynson 
would be just the man to arrange the matter satisfactorily for the Society. 

Yours truly, 
F. F. MAcKaY, 
Chairman Board of Trustees. 


Notre—The Chairman also submitted the letters from other members 
of the Committee, the substance of which is as follows: 

Constitution and By-Laws need changing. This can be done only by 
vote of the Convention after proper notice is given. Corporation laws of 
most states require that the meetings of said corporations be held in the 
same state granting the papers of incorporation. This would confine the 
meetings of the Association to that one state and render it un-national. 


—Ed. 
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Allen, Miss Besste ._--~- - 

Allen Miss Edith V 

Alt-Muller, Miss Helen K---.-.----------118 Park Place, Brooklyn, N. Y 
Ambler, Miss Emma L----- .----- 80 Montgomery St., Middletown, N. Y 
Anderson, Mrs Rose Ohliger..-----+------51 Fourth Ave., Cleveland, O 
Andrews, Addison F : ..--18 E 22nd St., New York City 
Archibald, Davis Gray, .----.--.....----.19 Brunswick St., Newark, N. J 
Armstrong, Miss M. Louise 709 W. 7th St., Cincinnati, O 
AtGGlG, ATOUIDAld .- 2. 22.5 cnn snc cnnnue 87. Halsey. St, Newatk, Ne) 
Atthut, Mts. F.C —...-..-........... 34 Farnsworth St., Detroit, Mich 
Arthur, Miss Nellie - ; .--New Vienna, O 
Axford, Miss Rachel 

Ayres, Mrs. Evelyn B 


Babcock, Miss Maud May University of Utah, Salt Lake City, Utah 
BAKO, Bis RONG. 6 oo nese sek e ot cme swee Be ¥s College; Logan, Utah 
Barber, Miss Charlotte B ; pin idl ieee ORE. Sas Ie 
Barbour, L.ivingston-----...- -----. Rutgers College, New Brunswick, N. J 
Barrignton, Miss M. Aurelia 3514 North Street, Washington, D. C 
Bates, Mrs. Ella Skinner---- ------- ---- 320 Roseville Ave., Newark, N. J 
Baumes, Miss Jane S------- Cincinnati School of Expression, Cincinnati, O 
Bell, Miss Mattie D.... ..-~-~------- Beaumont College, Harrodsburg, Ky 
Benfey, Miss Ida... -...~.--__.-.---. -.-. Carnegie Hall, New York City 
Bentley Mrs. M. E 452 Prospect St., Cleveland, O 
III > NN I ic cass sens ad-ny cesisspiousacn,cxvnsen ar Secarshien anda hs. ol Seieipcaocene’ Ee 
Bickford, Charles.._.--.-......----. -..-~. 48 Boylston St., Boston, Mass 
Bishop, Mrs. Emily M-----~---- -------- 120 Gates Ave., Brooklyn, N. Y 
3issell, Miss Kathryn L.-.-.-----.Bryn Mawr College, Bryn Mawr, Penn 


* Deceased. 
Nore-- Names in italic are associate members. 
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Blackburn, Mrs. Mary St. Clair--.----+-- 2970 Colerain Ave, Cincinnati, O 
PIGDCNAIG. 2. Di ikcns acamanncnnmeee University of Chicago, Chicago, Ill 
Blood, Miss Mary A-~--~------.Columbia School of Oratory, Chicago, Ill 
Bolt, Mrs. Mildred A-_-.--------------1191 Jefferson Ave., Detroit, Mich 
SRE Fos Uk <a i win ia asennad 471 Fullerton, Ave., Chicago, Ill 
BO, TERE LAB. F soins uci cet éqwwien naan $29 TS. 3t0 St; enna © 
Brandt, Dems Cisre TOs. hci macs scan «nner enniecn ounces Wilton lowa 
PPO TON Thana. os cians ads sgh hace mai keane ieee 's emicmniees Aekee Lima, O 
Bringham, Miss Susan H-----------.--..Valentine Ave., New York City 
Brown, Miss Anne W.--.------ J. B. Stetson University, De Land, Florida 
Brown, Biles Clete Fook cco dos Ferry Hall, Lake Forest, Ill 
TROBE: DOM RTES A soni sie: « ica ahi n eenblpa nasa 42 St. Paul Building, Cincinnati, O 
Brown, Mrs. H. M-....------ --+~- ------ ~4256 Easton Ave., St. Louis, Mo 
Brown Miss Ina $------~--272 Rockland Road, St. Johns, New Brunswick 
Brown, Mrs: McClellan... ........--- 1024 Wesley Ave., Cincinnati, O 
Browning, Miss May Leighton.-..--.-~-- ---- Ladies College, Liberty, Mo 
Bruot, Miss Marie L..-.----..-..---..-Central High School, Cleveland, O 
Bunce, Miss Florence .-.... --.. -----. suinauaaepsaaeaes th gece oa eg Ridgewood, N. J 
PROP UTES Fa aici coin enc Son niin ta Aipesptaaen sa putgnl Wes maal brani Mi eiptintiy aes: Bg: AD 
Burnie $6 A: Glan ccuwecie chee cen 164 Monroe Ave., Dixon, Ill 
Part, Biise (etane Ask eG as 142 Montague St., Brooklyn, N. Y 
Bussing, Miss Elizabeth M...--.----..— 1373 Myrtle Ave., Cincinnati, O 


Cady, Miss Minee A-.-.-- ---.------ ..-----818 Pine St., Des Moines, Ia 
Calvith. “Weise Cle mie ROE ooo, cccnrees cw aticces am eceiaem sk ae emcees SRORIOOULD, SIE 
Campbell, Miss Helene .--. -.-- ..--------.......-.... Harpersville, Miss 
Carpenter, Miss Jeannette.._. ........-......- Y. M. C. A., Cleveland, O 
CORPO, FEES FEI assis sae eto Arlington Heights, Hamilton County, O 
PO I I ae os cctan ge cies mireken Smead School, Toledo, O 
Chamberlain, William B-----._------- Theological Seminary, Chicago, IIl 
Chapman, Miss Maud Irene. - oon. cnn oe ence snows REVERNE, O 
CRICK, BECE) FURIES. SOMITE ccenccdne ncudadnoew cdo neune aan Oxford, Miss 
ARERR ARAL TCONRDL, WY isc sce. sen asst ‘ak aa trp se Senescence a oe Andover, Mass 
Clatk, So 1... nce nec nan nce nenen University oF Chicago, Cihicar. Til 
RE FOE, Se ed cosstnirees Winkew loose imine le 5761 Washington Ave., Chicago, III 
Chat, Mi: I PA cncontngd mish dios cman te aes ak Eee 
Cleage Mrs. D. A--------« ------- ------68 Laurel Ave., Knoxville, Tenn 
Conary Hoyt L------. i veiiaaatilk sige seh iS colt et 333 Moody St., Waltham, Mass 
Condit, Miss Emma S.-..-.....-....... ._-.62 Hillyer St., Orange, N. J 
Condit, Miss Grace A... <.. ....-..-<-.--.~...62 Hillyer St., Orange, N. J 
Conner, Mrs. Elizabeth Marney---+--.------108 N. 40th St., Omaha, Neb 
Conrow, Mrs. Herman,-. ----Boston Road, King’s Bridge, New York City 
Cook, Miss Myrtle T------ RE oe RO 916 Clifton Park Ave., Chicago, Il 
Cooper, Miss Anna D-.----- -------- ------ Virginia College, Roanoke, Va 
Coppock, Miss Edith ..------- 2307 Park Ave., Walnut Hills, Cincinnati, O 
Courtright, Mrs. J. Perry .--------- ----.-. 95 Frederick Ave., Detroit, Mich 
Crawiord, DHSs AONCs cena caceneafubes scot 181 W. 73 St., New York City 
Criswell, Mise Cecil Mi... cece aes 115 Central Ave., Oil City, Pa 
Creme rete is Se ea id Seishin at ack ae a a Pa 

EArt ters) AL ep ROMER GARIN Sea BleSp a boa tcey ties AR OBE RS RO OA Evanston, Ill 
Curry, Mrs. Anna B-_--- School of Expression, Pierce Bldg., Boston, Mass 


Curry, S. S..-.--..~.---..... --..-~-.-.-458 Boylston St., Boston, Mass 
Curtis, Miss Emily, School of Elocution, Y. M. C. A. Bldg., San Francisco 
Curtis, Miss Helen May. ~~ .2n. cee an ncns wns E. 4th St., Cincinnati, O 
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Daniels, Mrs. /. . ~---------16 Greenup St., Covington, Ky 
Decker, Miss Alice C _-.-.------5408 Kimbark Ave., Chicago, IIl 
Reis: BOE Soe Ws anew « ; _..Steinway Bldg.. Chicago, II] 
DeVol, Mrs. Alice White--- ; *. Broad St., Columbus, O 
Dillenbeck, Preston K--.....---.---.-1012 Walnut St., Kansas Citv, Mo 
Dills, Miss Margaret -.- . co ahinie- ar tsoten ts argaeedaceeaa ee 
Drury John ..-- acccaunae £22 EB. 6th St.. Cincinnati, O 
Duncan, Miss Mollie -- ‘ : -.--1043 Wesley Ave., Cincinnati, O 


ere: PRINS Gh Bekins acind wusena wa .-_..-. Newton Center, Mass 
Peery DE WOON Bc cotccmsaus & & sodicas 92 E. Chwwek St. Xen: O 
Ely, Marcellus R SER Se ese lato 602 S. High St., Kirksville, Mo 
Pm tr Gs WY x senses Sis ci _.. Tremont and Berkeley Sts., Boston, Mass 
Evans, Miss Martha S---- ----------- Tremont Temple, Boston, Mass 
Evans, Miss Martha f acific University, Forest Grove, Ore 


Fearnly, Miss May A--~---.- - 1639 Pine St., Cincinnati, O 
Fields, Miss Addie Northam.-...-- : ‘nchacupsl se wh escenieinih oadeiiodaied a aa Be 
Furman, Miss Myrtle E .--- ...-Swathmore College, Swathmore, Pa 
Flach, Mrs, : ain tuscan lainey SO, SU See, Se re. o 
Fleming, Miss Martha a ; - 5353 Oakenwald Ave., Chicago, Ill 
Flowers, Charles M-~--- ; ..---Station M, Cincinnati, O 
Flowers, Mrs. C. MZ oe Se Station M, Cincinnati, O 
Forsyth, Miss Louise .- ae _.-4-6 E. 53rd St., New York City 
Fowler, Miss Seraphine C s 307 W. 46th St., New York City 
France, WW « Ge ’ « sanmink qoanaodnen @ - — loledo, O 
France, Miss Haz wma scaled diab taiaaondl ..'Toledo, O 
Freehtling, Miss Corinne . = inca 117 2nd St., Hamilton, O 
Fulton, Robert I-_-- . es Ne aie ...---- Delaware, O 


Gardner, Miss Grace---- --- soe __.._.-. Wellston, Jackson Co., O 
Gormley, Miss Mabel M _._.-.--- Hollins Institute, Hollins, Va 
Graff, Miss Louise M---- ; ......---. Yellow Springs, O 
Grassel, Mrs. Carolyn .---- : = _. 638 Crown St., Cincinnati, O 
Greely, Miss Emma A -...-.------ 76 Westland Ave., Boston, Mass 
Griess, Miss Anna L .-------1832 Josephine St., Mt. Auburn, Cincinnati, O 
Ceci Dee ete BS es ce a Ces ci caked ae auinnes BEORIOe © 


H. 


TI AIEt, GOOTRE 6 avin io die odie sane swmnans-seosece Avondale; Cincinnati, O 
Pe RES Tall AE sie Kicccnvadkiun wae ws sal pati ati pes SAOIe, 1Y 
Harder, Miss Sue M_..---.------- --~--.-. Winton Place, Hamilton Co., O 
Harding, Miss M. L..-.~----130 Charlotte St., St. Johns, New Brunswick 
Hart Watte? BB icvesaw'n ccad se cncccc was 18 Wy Mound St, Cinemnuati; O 
Hartke, Miss Philomena ..-.-.+-- ----332 Pike Opera House, Cincinnati, O 
Hatch, Adelaide Wescott Box 33, Chickering Hall, New York City 
Hatch, W. L_.--- .-----..-.---Box 33, Chickering Hall, New York City 
Hawn, Henry Gaines ._-- ---. ---. .---. 442 Classon Ave., Brooklyn, N. Y 
Hayward, Mrs. Frances R..---------------. 414 W. 8th St., Cincinnati, O 
Helwig, Mrs. Stella Ransom ---- ----~-----.1117 Early Ave., Chicago, II 
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Hemming, Mrs. D. W------------ ------201 W. 106th St., New York City 
Herman, Miss Mae Dorothy, Cincinnati School of Expression, Cincinnati, O 


Prather PS Lomise oid se nia iw 1028 Wesley Ave., Cincinnati, O 
Hodgdon, Miss Josephine E------- ---.80 Willoughby St., Brooklyn, N. Y 
Folbrook. Miss F Anzeige i222 5220 so ee ee ---- Provo City, Utah 


Fotthes, Miss Anna Susan .o.2 2.252 on 5 Ss Gostien, O 
Hooker, Miss Maud Shaw------------2006 Girard St., Minneapolis, Minn 


Hopkins, Miss Katharine------ - ieee ts nactaas 408 Mason St., Brooklyn, N. Y 
Hume, Miss Lelia O----- ---- .----- --.-.. 329 Hudson St., Buffalo, N. Y 
Huntley, Mrs. Emma Manning ----------1066 Middlesex St., Lowell, Mass 
Hynson, George R ---- ----- University of Pennsylvania, Philadelphia, Pa 


ie 


Ingraham, Se FRR RRC tea eonnne 317 Washington A ae Ypsilanti, Mich 
Ingram Miss Helen M_---+-+- jokivate' wabtench os ole edema 176 King Ave., Columbus, O 
Irving, Mrs. Elizabeth Mansfield-- -----. .-_- 1025 Grand Ave., Toledo, O 


James, Mrs. L. H----------------- Reading Road, Oak St., Cincinnati, O 
Johnson, Mrs. Abbie G.---~. ..-. -... 424 S. Burdick St., Kalamazoo, Mich 
Johnson, Miss Elizabeth EB uo. ooo a cis 2 cs MATION, 2nd 
: JORMA, DATS. > LO ip secrmin 64 sate a mee nek eee omni imines TRON, ta? 
2 Jones, Mrs. Jennie H..-. ..-.-Pitten Flats, W. McMillan St., Cincinnati, O 
: Jones, Miss Mary Miller .--- ~----- ----1710 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa 
Josephs, Lemuel B. C.... ---------------210 E. 1oth St., New York City 
JURRESMER GF on win Bins some sen nne s+ ceneee sotation C, Cincinnati, O 
Junkerman, Miss Katherine Eggleston-----. 50 William Ave., Cleveland, O 


K. 


Keeper, Miss Annie -..- ----~. -.-.---- ---.-363 N. Pearl St., Dallas, Tex 
Kicayet; Mess TROP: NM ooo ee malian hs ewes Saisie abn Cao Weahton, Pa 
FRCL ORE TID ig is. ter isi oh i ahs “rin ns hot 615 W. 8th St., Cincinnati, O 
Kelso, Mrs. May Donnally -~---- --..-.--~. .... Handel Hall, Chicago, Il 
Kennedy, Mrs. Katherine Shannon...--92 W. McMillan St., Cincinnati, O 
Beet NRE Dh Be nce ia ik samaspiin nie ceanans womans Meacesadics- 9 aie a cides a a 
ta Kidder, Miss Amanda ..-.---.....--...-.--427 Main St., LaCrosse, Wis 
: King, Miss Gwyneth D_.------~. --------131 Gates Ave., Brooklyn, N. Y 
SOTO MANES, AINE nyo Scie wtrn 2m in a neere ~ ne owen lewis OER EET, ae 
Kleinmann, Miss Jessie ----.----- ------9310 Anthony Ave., Chicago, Il 
RE Das Geert ne ee ore ee Mee fA 
ORME TEES FOR vei cee dunk A hme 203 E. 17th St., Covington, Ky 


Kunz-Baker, Mrs. Bertha ..-- .--- ----438 Manhattan Ave., New York City 


: 


Lambdin, Miss Lucy M .-..--+--+-+-- ---- 2122 Grand St., Cincinnati, O 
Langdon, Miss Evylyn ....--.-.........-... §2 Lansing St., Utica, N. Y 


Lash, Miss Bertha B-_..--- ------Y. M. C. A. Building, Minneapolis, Minn 
Lent, Miss Marie A .......... ssh sis gph nui. Supeeabca 529 Locust St., Toledo, O 
LeRow,. Miss Caroline B ........02 -...,.-- 696 Green Ave., Brooklyn, N. Y 
Lewis; Greorge Andrews 02.65 conn Coane 41 Adelaide St., Detroit, Mich 


Lewis, Marty 7 cnn s-nncnanconnws senses 246 Gilman Ave. Cincignati, O 
Lewis Mra; Wo oo 5 2 enone emonne od 3400S. SO Sty Cipmewet, © 
Lengeiate; U6 Ae 66 660s pobinds nes deed 385565 ae ere 
Lounsbery, Mitt. Daisy Boon. sectee nn a Conca on nond nw nae ee ee 
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Ludlum, Henry .---------. . -----. -----.118 S. 13th St., Philadelphia, Pa 
Ludlum, Mrs. Mary H-------.---.----..2901 Lucas Ave., St. Louis, Mo. 
ey te Io Lem Le D 
ea. Pees Came V ihtOrtecc os so ok teed eed scessnud Onan Towa 


M. 


Mackay, F. F., National Dramatic Conservatory, 28 W. 44th St., N. Y. City 
Makuen, G. Hudson -----~-- ---------. 1419 Walnut St., Philadelphia, Pa 
Mannheimer, Miss Jennie--Cincinnati School of Expression, Cincinnati, O 


Manning, Mrs. Louise Jewell....-.-- Manning College, Minneapolis, Minn 
Marsland, Miss Cora..-~-. ---- --.--.-.---. State Normal, Emporia, Kan 
Dire: TE IE Fs on. 6 ccc cieeten Seen _...... DesMoines, lowa 
Marte: FESS FIC ondccd wo cas ones SURE Gre ve, Warren County, lowa 
Martin, Mire: Lucte JOS. ncn cece ci cnus concen 490 F9th St. Toledo, O 
TEER AGE TCI TROIS oa octet Seimei aso Seki ._Pike Bldg’, Cincinnati, O 
Mathews, Miss Blanche ...-----+-- shal Seenaeisind Pike Bldg., Cincimnati, O 
MGEANOG. 1, Pbosn tac samens Concncussa 5G 2 OIDOt Block, nan tpolis, Ind 
McCoy, Mrs. M. E .«- --- - ee eee ee ..-- McLe: nsboro, lil 
McDonald, Mss Dine Battie. ..6< nous -1608 Neuces St. , Austin, Tex 
BI SUIS OR oo a, 1 sasemas wobendme wiemesnaanis WE ‘aahdacctei. Pa 
McMonagie, Miss Clara E-... ..... -...— mga Ann Arbor, Mich 
McQuesten, RRM WI Ew ctunis ia corgi obi ahaa 69 Mc mntgomery St., “ep Mass 


Melville, Miss Belle Watson_-.-.---- ---- 306 Chicago Ave., Oak Park, Lil 
Merrill, Austin H .--- ---.---.-.--. Vanderbilt University, Nashvi . Tenn 


Monette, Miss Julia Al------ .----- 607 S. Sandusky Ave., Bucyrus, O 
Monette, Miss Rachel K----+--- ----~+--~---607 S. Sandusky Ave., Bucyrus, O 
Rees; DEtES LAMSTIEL sock don mmes nweuine ms sn uwasttiddletoens. O 
Moon-Parker, Mrs. Kate-.--.--- Brown & Co., 59 Wall St., New York City 
Moore, Miss Bertha Belle_--Cincinnati Nchonl of E xpression, Cincinnati, O 
Muller, Paul ---.--... ------ -------~- 51 Prospect St., New Britain, Conn 
TENT ORES TSS FORE TE on dincn cennsi adenine Gointtnehes nvax GOVMOOR: Ey 
DENG: PRIN SE oc ood oc cen ome FET asbeow k Institute, Jersey Citv, N. J 
DEV GORE TUS LRUTS cncc cncume se aaen oumes Jud cupene ce AMER, NCW TORK 
N. 

Pe eeteiees MENS AEUICE Liniwnds wtinkts wists wustgens taaies 131 W.,11th St., Newport, Ky 
Pari: SUING PENN 8 as sects cine atten tietn sivelishnctcnsio - 285 Auburn Ave., Cincinnati, O 
(Saye | ee a Ree ae {I 
PERE Fe ONE DO iirc cia ech bie ie he ere de ie Andee eels ee cee EL Re 
Newman, Miss ono Oona aijtid aeons ....-. Portsmouth, O 
Nickson. Mins Katherine... ..:....... ......216 W: alnut “St. Chicago, Il 
Noble, Mrs. Edna Chaffee-..-.. -...--..60 Edmund Place, Detroit, Mich 
Nye, Miss Mary E-.-.---------------State Normal School, Buffalo, N. Y 
OF DE, JOE FF a asictcd icin wrmnion _....--Bangor Bldg., Cleveland, O 
Oakley, Miss FNM cn tsp cise 6c ave’ os on Sas .. ..---5. Bethlehem, Pa 
Coebeerres Dates: hENOTRi os soe a ced tan cnn coceion een Fen 
CE FE NE oi thie bccn wists repaid hin een eqn tein dne oi GT 
CORO, IRS BU RUOOUNO Bios ucts ba od eee Sele ce bees Shae kOe 
Cs A IIE oi. nies catatin ok cssessei isle 0k tw ics Sl Saab dca csceiaiu, Ge 
On: RENE: FAB 06 AF hicks walk ewan cme ..-~-- 3221 Bell Ave., St. Louis, Mo 
Ci Te ee ek oe as cde Minsouri Valley College, Marshall, Mo 
CE TIE IONN hig eliag a. Diciilin inke igs ee len seta --34 I1oth St., Toledo, ¢ 

Ott, Edward Amherst-------- -------------1318 27th St., Des Moines, Ia 
Over, Mass Flora Luts sncu cone + nee ee 309 W. 7th St., Cincinnati, O 
Overton, Miss Florence M -----------S. W. Virginia Institute, Bristol, Va 
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P, 

Pais, Bhi Vile Toot oases ckewens 

Peper, Miss Minnie ~.~-3116 Sheridan Ave., St. Louis, Mo 
Perin, Miss May enwen on anee 743 E. Ridgeway Ave., Cincinnati, O 
Perry, Edward P., School of Oratory, Gd. and Franklin Aves., St. Louis, Mo 
Phelps, Miss Carrie Berry.-- Se ~ Adrian College, Adrian, Mich 
Phillips, Arthur E -.---..------ Century School of Expression, Chicago, Il 
Phillips, George R 5 esi widened iin e meme REE ORO NRT INO LOCKE Canty 
Pierce, Mrs. Maria S ...506 18th St., N. W. Washington, D. C 
Pinkley, Virgil Alonzo.---~ ---. Cincinnati College of Music, Cincinnati, O 
Pinklev, Mrs. Virg:] Alonzo..--Cincinnati College Music, Cincinnati, O 
CRORE ARMIES |S Se oe arn a a kik os ta phen St., Boston, Mass 
Presby, Mrs. Charlotte Sullry,..u... ...-.. Speier St. Louis, Mo 
PRE SEN Oi. Ee sisal Gu jucn hia alcisk Gi 409 Monroe Ave., Detroit, Mich 
Prim GOs: Fi, Sve siden See ---~--- 315 Laurel St., Warren, Pa 
Prunk, Mrs, Harriet A---.------.710 W. New York St., Indianapolis, Ind 


Q. 


Onutwty, BSS EL. ARR Lawman vend chic ? wes anne Le Mars, lowa 


i, 


Ramadell, ‘Miss detle Rowe bsetwote wien Newburgh, Orange Co., N. Y 
Ransom, Mrs. Leida.....-. ..............Waverly Place, Nashville, Tenn 
TREE: JOMIE cc sae SS sew ie thee kcal psn ede ih ied etka Galvin, O 
Redd, Airs. Belle K ; ; .- Marion, Perry County, Ala 
Reed, Frank A... _.... ’ wane soo~-- 1045 14th Ave., Detroit, Mich 
Reed, Mrs, Frank A...-.. ..-. 225-2... -... 1045 14th Ave., Detroit, Mich 
Reilly, Mrs. Mary E .-- ear : ; Covington, Ky 
Remick, Mattie Chapman .--- - 30 Broad St., Oneida, N. Y 
Repont, Miss. Adele... .- ---- ..- see 5 Allen St., Buffalo, N. Y 
chel, Miss Henrietta .-- : 35 John St., Cincinnati, O 
‘hards, Larkin Hannibal aecarisas hla cia accgunia 46 iduGienee SIORTOR AD 

>. Mrs. Waldo... - --------§§5 Vernon St., Brooklyne, Mass 
Morey -..-----~--Columbia School of Oratory, Chicago, Il] 


id Forest Aves., Norwood, O 

75 Sth St., Brooklyn, N. Y. 

_- Ogden, Utah 

St., San Francisco, Cal 

‘ € 18 Bovlston St., Boston, Mass 
neral Theological Seminary, New York City 


— 

ant Vi ss Raphi aly Serra ence he er ae Ge Ey Eee eB 
Sarge Frankli ..-..---.--Empire Theatre Bldg., New York City 
Saunders, Mrs. Nellie P .-.-. -.--420 3. Jefferson St. E. Saginaw, Mich 
Saunderson, G. W--- Jeb titned sce0 kes RIPON COnege, ION, Wis 
Schermer, Miss Frances M 123 winds Woo ee erkimer Ne Y 
Scheit; Miss Caroline W 22253. 2.2 wc clo. 4s Porcanticee Hillis, N.Y 
Schuster, Miss Helen Merci-...--.--. School of Elocution, Covington, Ky 
Scott; Tohn RR oe ck cee a a tate -Uiversiny, Columbia, Mo 
Seaman, Miss May .....-...----Norwood Ave., E. Norwood, Cincinnati, O 
Serven, Mrs. Ida.-_......-..---.u.-------. Lewis Institute, Chicago, 


innati, U 
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Walsh, Miss June T 22 E. 4th St., Newport, Ky 
Walton, Mrs. Elizabeth R 2005 G St., N. W. Washington, D. C 
Walton, Miss Margaret E.......--+- —--.-- 1398 Scott Ave., Covington, Ky 
Ward, Miss Jessamine M Bradford, Conn 
Watt, Bist Marthe FE ovo com vkipn amine oncs Code snus suse OR 
Warner, Lydia A Yellow Springs, O 
Washburn, Miss Alice 92 Jefferson Ave., Oshkosh, Wis 
Watters, Miss Ethel 741 Scott St., Covington, Ky 
Wheeler, Miss Cora M_._-.---.-----.-Conservatory of Music, Utica, N. Y 
Whitwham, Miss Marie 331 Warren St., Toledo, O 
Wiant, Miss Lucia May 317 E. Rechard St., Dayton, O 
Wickleam, Miss K. V 708 John St., Cincinnati, O 
Williams, Hannibal A = 98 Lexington Ave., New York City 
Williams, Mrs. H. A---.------------.98 Lexington Ave., New York City 
Winn, Miss Fmma T Versailles, Ky 
Wood, Miss Lillie Hoffner 171 W. 47th St., New York City 
WY intents, BESS LMG S dis in scents me tor totnicn Scat aes tgusns eek iian'g FACING, WS 


a FF 


Yanse, Miss Alice May--Shaftsbury College of Expression, Baltimore, Md 
Young, Alfred 526 Hancock St., Brooklyn, N. Y 
VG: TAG i ew arid aman chines Players’ Club, New York City 


ZL. 


Zachos, Miss M. Helena, Friends Seminary, 117 W. 58th St., New York 
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